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PREFACE 


Tantra is considered to be of very early origin, for it is believed, some aspects of Tantrism 
were known to the people of the prehistoric period. Traces of the Tantras are distinct 
in different parts of the Vedic literature. Some of the elements of Tantra like mudra, 
mandala, abhiseka, panca-ma-kara etc., are also present in other early literatures. But 
this does not necessarily mean that the work containing these tantric elements constituted 
tantric literature. Tantra, in perfect form developed when all these elements of Tantra 
centred round the concept of a mother-goddess with a specific type of literature. With 
that Tantra developed as a cult or religion. The tantric cult developed into its full height 
in about seventh century A.D., and according to the Buddhist tradition Sarahapada or 
Rahulabhadra propounded the tantric religion. 


Tantric elements are found in early Buddhism and in greater forms in Mahayana 
Buddhism. But it became a full-fledged tantric religion during the early medieval period. 
Tantric Buddhism may be studied in different aspects—Vajrayana, Sahajayana and 
Kalacakrayana, although all these three are aspects of the same religion called Tantric 
Buddhism. While Siddha Indrabhuti is regarded as the propounder of Vajrayana Buddhism 
and Laksmimkara, sister of Indrabhiti, the propounder of Sahajayana Buddhism, Pitopada 
is said to be the propounder of Kalacakrayana. Indrabhiti, Laksmimkara and Pitopada 
belonged to Uddiyana which is proved in the present work to be the same as Orissa. 

Among important tantric texts mention may be made of the Jnanasiddhi of 
Indrabhiti, the Advayasiddhi of Laksmimkara and the Cakrasambhara-tantra of Pito- 
pada. In later period many siddhacaryas appeared and composed several Gitis and Dohéas 
to expound the tenets of Tantric Buddhism. Among these siddhacaryas were Kanhupa, 
Luipa, Savaripa, Biraupa, Daripa etc., whose Gitis and Dohas are considered the source 
of the present Eastern Indian Languages including Oriya. 

In Tantric Buddhism Vajrsattva (also called Adi-Buddha) is the biggest god of the 
Buddhist pantheon. When represented in human form, he begets the name of Vajradhara. 
Prajnaparamita is regarded as the consort of Vajradhara. Vajrayana Buddhism introduced 
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the theory of the five Dhyani-Buddhas and worship of the Prajna or Sakti in Buddhism 
for the first time. It also formulated the theory of the kulas or families of the five Dhyani- 
Buddhas from which deities emerge from time to time. But according to Sahajayana all 
these deities including Vajrasattva and Prajnparamita are within the human body. The 
entire universe and the limitless time are also in human body which is a microcosm of 
macrocosmic forces. 

The impact of Tantric Buddhism was intensely felt in the socio-religious culture of 
Orissa in later time. The Vaisnavite god Purusottama was accepted as JagannAatha- 
Buddha. The cult of Jaganniatha was, to a great extent, influenced by the cult of 
Vajrasattva. Many of the village-gods and goddesses of Orissa developed out of the tradition 
of Tantric Buddhism. The philosophy of Stunya as Siunya-Prakasa or Sinya-Brahma, the 
theory of Yoga with the concept of six cakras with ida, pirigala and susumna and many 
other concepts are the direct outcome of Tantric Buddhist systems. Later poet-philosophers 
like Saraladasa, Parichasakhas, Caitanya Dasa, Siva Dasa, Dvarika Dasa, Candramani 
Dasa, Araksita Dasa, Bhima Bhoi etc. professed some tenets propounded by the poet and 
philosophers of Tantric Buddhism. Thus the culture and tradition of Tantric Buddhism 
greatly influenced the social and religious life of Orissa in later times. 

The present work is an outcome of my sincere and devoted research on the origin 
and growth of Tantric Buddhism in Orissa, which earned me the Ph. D. Degree conferred 
by the Utkal University. For the purpose of convenience, it has been divided into eight 
chapters. The first or the introductory chapter is devoted mainly to the origin and growth 
of the Tantras. A clear-cut discussion on the subject makes it easy to understand the 
nature of the Tantras, their antiquity, the origin and growth of Tantric Buddhism, age 
of Tantric Buddhism, the differences between the Hindu Tantras and the Buddhist Tantras 
etc. 

Chapter II deals with the tantric trend in Buddhism. It shows that once the esoteric 
tradition found admission into the domain of Buddhism, all sorts of popular beliefs and 
practices of the contemporary non-Buddhist religions could make heavy inroads into the 
Mahayana way of worship which, in course of development, gave rise to a new ydana called 
Mantrayana popularly known as Tantric Buddhism. 

Chapter 111 is a study of the three aspects of Tantric Buddhism—Vajrayana, 
Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana and their philosophy. It shows how Vajrayana made 
remarkable contributions to Buddhism and Buddhist culture attracted even the Hindus. 
Sahajayana was an important school of Tantric Buddhism with liberal ideals. Its evolution, 
philosophy, nature etc. have been discussed at length. Kalacakrayana, about the true 
nature of which scholars differ, is dealt with in an intelligible way, keeping in view the 
divergent opinions of learned scholars. 

Chapter TV shows how Buddhism is really not one but three religions, viz., 
Sravakayana or Hinayana, Mahayana and Tantryana or Tantric Buddhism, one differing 
widely from the other. It proves how Orissa played an important role in the growth and 
development of each of these three religions, being the Uddiyana pitha, the most important 


of the four tantric pithas—Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Uddiyana and Puirnagiri which once 
existed in Orissa. . 
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Chapter V throws light on the works and achievements of the siddhdcdryas who 
belonged to Orissa or were closely associated with its mystic culture. 

Chapter VI deals with the tantric literature with special reference to the JAidnasiddhi 
of Indrabhiti, the Advayasiddhi of Bhagavat! Laksmi, the Sadhanamdla, the Carydgitis 
and Dohas containing small works of a panel of well-known tantric authors whose sphere 
of activities was Orissa. 

Chapter VII shows how the new pantheon of gods and goddesses in Buddhism came 
into being and contains an account of some of the gods and goddesses of Orissa belonging 
to Buddhism including its last phase known as Tantric Buddhism. Although the intention 
is to discuss some of the deities of Tantric Buddhism in particular, an attempt has been 
made to throw light on some other deities of the pantheon too in order to make the study 
more interesting and informative. 

Chapter VIII shows the impact of Tantric Buddhism on the Oriya literature and 
society. It analyses the influence of the literature of the Tantric Buddhists on Oriya poets 
from the fifteenth century A.D. till modern times and shows how the social customs 
depicted in their literature are still alive in the present day Oriya society. 

A few pages, at the end of this work, are given to the preparation of the glossary 
of some technical and non-English terms used here in order to make the study intelligible. 

The history of Tantric Buddhism in India in general and in Orissa in particular, 
is a fascinating but complicated study which has not received much attention in the hands 
of Indian scholars except a few. In this work I have made a humble attempt to present 
an exhaustive treatment of the topics on the basis of both literary and archaeological 
sources as far as possible. 

This work was written under the scholarly guidance and affectionate care of my 
respected Gurudeva Dr. N.K. Sahu, M.A., Ph.D., D. Lit., ex-Professor of History and Vice- 
Chancellor of the Sambalpur University and Adviser to government of Orissa in 
Archaeology and Culture. He selected this topic for me and thus initiated me into the 
field of historical research. This work took about five years to be completed and during 
this period I received unfailing help and encouragement from him. He was a celebrated 
historian and noted for his remarkable contributions to the study of the origin and 
development of Buddhism in Orissa. His erudite suggestions have enriched my studies 
on the development of Tantric Buddhism in Orissa and while preparing this work I have 
depended heavily on his monumental works on this subject at places. He had a store 
of photographs on various aspects of Orissan history, archaeology and culture and was 
kind enough to provide me with the required photographs for use in this work. To my 
utter misfortune, he left the world just after the completion of the work, leaving no 
opportunity for me to express my indebtedness and gratitude to him in person except 
to pray to God to let his soul rest in peace in his heavenly abode. 

I acknowledge my gratefulness to Dr. J.K. Sahu for his kind encouragement and 
valuable advice but for which this work would not have seen the light of day. 

I am no less grateful to Dr. P.M. Nayak who has gone through the script thoroughly 
and made valuable suggestions. 
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It is also my pleasant duty to express my gratitude to Padmasri Radhamohan 
Gadanayak, the celebrated poet of Orissa, who was a constant source of inspiration for 
me during the course of my research work. 

My indebtedness to the scholars and authors whose works I have utilised and cited 
throughout this work is greater than what I can specifically recount in this brief preface. 

I take this opportunity to record my heart-felt thanks to a host of my colleagues, 
friends and well-wishers, who have encouraged me throughout and extended their timely 
help ungrudgingly in all possible ways. 

I am also thankful to M/s. Aryan Books International, New Delhi for their active 
interest in the publication of this work. 


Bhubaneswar Surendra Kumar Moharana 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


ince the dawn of civilization India has been the cradle of so many religions like 

Buddhism, Jainism, Saivaism, Saktism, Tantrism, Vaisnavism etc. These religions 
shaped the way of life of the Indian people and enriched their art and culture, language 
and literature. 

Indian tradition acknowledges two main trends of religion: the Vedic or Nigama and 
the Tantric or Agama. The Vedic tradition is mainly the Aryan tradition whereas the 
tantric tradition is basically the pre-Aryan tradition.’ The present work deals with the 
tantric tradition. 


The Tantras 


The Tantras are popularly used to denote a class of literature dealing with the mystical 
and magical worships of various deities, Previously they remained a neglected branch 
of study for “many scholars dubbed them as magic, black magic, necromancy, unscientific 
or pseudo-scientific, and decried the teachings and findings of the tantras as being 
worthless and worthy of nothing but unqualified condemnation, on this or that ground 
which is mostly cheap and frivolous, lacking in serious consideration or thought.” It is 
a fact that the contents of a few texts of tantric literature can be classed under black 
magic etc. and some texts are also of obscenities. But these few texts which are still 
in manuscript form do not constitute the main bulk of tantric literature. 

The word Tantra is derived in the Kasikaurtti from the root tan which means spread 
or that which spreads. In the Harivamsa and the Bhagavata Purana it means ‘to 
propagate.’? S.N. Dasgupta is of the opinion that tan is the original form of tantri or 
knowledge.* Tantra, therefore, refers to the sacred scriptures which spread knowledge. 
“There is, thus, a wider connotation of the word Tantra to mean any ‘expanded’ literature 
which deals with any department of study either in a theoretical or in a practical manner.’ 
According to H.P. Shastri “the Tantra means shortening abbreviation i.e. reducing into 
something like algebraic forms, mantras or formulae that would otherwise run to scores 
of syllables.” 
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The term ‘Tantra’ has-a wider connotation in Sanskrit. It means rules and regulations, 
system or administrative code. Sasana-tantra which means a system of government is 
a clear example.” It also stands for sastra or sacred scripture? in general, meaning a code 
that governs all activities of men. Thus it indicates any system of philosophy e.g. the 
philosophy attributed to Kapila and Gautama are known as Kapila-tantra and Gautama- 
tantra respectively. The Samkhya philosophy is also known as Tantra. The Mimamsa 
system of philosophy has been termed as Tantra by the reputed tantric commentator 
Bhaskararaya.’ In the Tantradhikarinirnaya of Bhattoji, Purva-tantra and Uttara-tantra 
refer to the systems of Mimamsa and Vedanta respectively.’ The word Vaindaisika-tantra 
used by Sankaracarya refers to the Ksanabhargavada of the Buddhists.” Many ancient 
physicians have classed Ayurveda as Tantra. Part of the Hitopadesa is also known as 
Tantra.!’® 

According to Alfred S. Geden the name Tantra signifies a ‘web’ or warp, in a 
continuous or uninterrupted series, and in religious usage an orderly rule or ritual. The 
word then was further applied to the doctrinal theory or system itself, and finally to 
the litcrary work or treatise in which it was set forth.’? Geden further adds that the 
doctrine of the Tantras is derived from the philosophy of the Samkhya-yoga with its theory 
of Purusa and Prakrti with special emphasis on the mystical side of Yoga-teaching and 
practice. Their contents are almost entirely magical and mystical, but they range over 
a wide variety of subjects—scientific, religious, medical, speculative etc. and are interested 
in all that concerns human need and destiny. 

The Tantras are otherwise known as Agamas. Agama which originally signified 
authority was applied to the Veda. But later on with the rise of the Tantrasastra which 
claimed the same prestige, the word gradually came to be applied to the Tantras and 
the Vedas were generally referred to as Nigamas. Kapali Sastry, a great scholar observes: 
“In dealing with the purposes of the study of Vyakarana, Sanskrit-grammer, Patanjali 
uses the word Agama in the sense of Veda or Vedic knowledge, and in the Yoga-sutras 
he speaks of three criteria of knowledge—Perception (pratyaksa), Inference (anumana) 
and Revelation or authentic utterance (agama). Thus we find that because all sacred 
Scriptures were considered to be revealed, the Veda was termed Agama; and when another 
class of literature, viz., Tantra, scriptural in import, appeared and began to hold sway 
over a vast mass of people, the term Nigama was applied to Veda while Agama though 
not exclusively but generally came to denote Tantra on the one hand and ensure its sanctity 
like Veda on the other.”!5 

A manuscript entitled Pirgalamata (Nepal samvat 194 = 1174 A.D.) preserved in the 
Durbar Library of Nepal’ has been described as Agama, Sastra, Jridna and Tantra. It 
is called Agama because spiritual knowledge proceeds from it in every direction. It is called 
Sastra because everything is controlled and protected by it. It is Jana because everything 
can be known with its help and it is Tantra because everything is always preserved and 
perpetuated by it.” 

Agama is exclusively meant for the present age, namely kaliyuga. It is said that 
each age has a God-given sdastra to guide it. The satya (krta) yuga has Veda, treta its 
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Smrti, duapara the Puranas and the kaliyuga or iron age the Agamas.’® They are Sutras, 
the scriptural authority and rule for the present age, the Rkaliyuga and it is, 
therefore, incumbent on all orthodox Hindus to follow their direction. On this account 
they are sometimes classed as the fifth Veda with a view to imparting to it an authentic 
character.!® 

“The Tantras lay down different forms of practice for the attainment of the highest 
aim of human existence by one living the ordinary life of a house-holder. In this respect 
correspond to the Upasana-Kanda of the Sruti. The Tantras fall under five heads, 

, Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Saura and Ganapatya. These five classes of worshippers 
are -eollectively called panicopasaka. Each of these classes of worshippers has its own 
Tantras.”?° 

As to the authorship of the Tantras very little is known. To give them an appearance 
of sanctity and antiquity, we are told that they are of divine origin. The founder of the 
Tantra is said to be Lord Siva. He is known as adiguru. He is a great ascetic (mahayogi) 
and a great tantric (mahakaula). He has oneness with the supreme God. He attained 
occult power through Tantra-sadhana. It is beyond human mind to measure the depth 
and dimension of his spiritual power and personality. People revered, worshipped and 
adored him in ancient times. He is conceived to be gunatita and nirguna purusa.?! 

The word Agama is supposed to be formed by the initial letters of the words agata 
(come), gata (gone) and mata (approved). It is supposed to refer to the sastra approved 
by Visnu and narrated by Siva to his divine consort Parvati.® In the Kularnava-tantra, 
Siva cites passages from Sruti in support of this doctrine.” Similarly in Vaisnava Tantras 
Visnu in one of his various aspects is sketched as a speaker or author. There are also 
Buddhist Tantras bearing the name Sargitis in which Buddha or a Bodhisattva speaks 
or narrates. 

In some Tantras authorship is also indicated. Names of some famous sages like 
Dattatreya, Astavakra, Sanatkumara, Bharadvija, etc. are associated with various 
Tantras. Alfred S, Geden discussing the Indian Tantras comments: “Traditionally the 
authorship of these works is attributed to Dattatreya, who was an incarnation of the 
Hindu trinity, Brahma, Visnu and Siva. They are, therefore, to be regarded as equally 
the revelation of the three supreme divinities. In form, however, they are dependent on 
Siva alone, who in dialogue with his wife Durga or Kali, reveals the mystical doctrines 
and observances which are to be received and practised by the worshippers. This 
authoritative or higher tradition is further said to have been delivered from his central 
or fifth mouth. As such, it is pre-eminently sacred or secret and may not be revealed 
to the uninitiated.” 

The essence of the Vedic religion is ritualistic. The religious attitude in the Tantras 
is fundamentally the same as in.the Vedic ritual. Therefore the Tantras are usually defined 
as Srutisakhavisesah, a particular branch of the Vedas.” The Nisvasatattva Samhita, 
one of the oldest Tantras, holds that the Tantras are the culmination of the esoteric science 
of the Vedanta and Samkhya. “The Tantras are Agama with characteristics of Chandas 
(Vedas),” says Pirngalamata, an old tantric text.” 
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The Pingalémata further maintains that the Tantras, first communicated by Siva, 
came down through tradition.® Although it is believed that the Tantras had their origin 
in the pre-Vedic period, adoration in tantric form gained popularity at a later time, when 
a good deal of the heterodex elements crept in. As the Upanisadic philosophy could not 
help the common people in acquiring transcendental knowledge, the Tantras appeared 
with their philosophy, both theoretical and practical. The exponents of the Tantras brought 
into their fold the essential ingredients of the Vedic sacrifices, the monotheistic philosophy 
of the Upanisads, the Bhakti religion of the Puranas, the yogic methods propounded by 
Patanjali and the mantra aspects of the Atharva-veda. These combined together appealed 
to all, particularly to those on the lower rungs of the social hierarchy.?® It is to be noted 
that the domain of Tantras was open to all irrespective of their social order. While the 
Vedas were accessible only to the three higher classes, the Tantras were open to the 
sudras, even to those beyond the pale of the four orders of the Aryan society.’ According 
to the MahéGnirvana-tantra all bipeds, from vipra to inferior classes are competent for 
kulacdara.3! 

Not only men but also women have equal right to participate in the full ritual of 
the Tantras—a feature which is conspicuous by its absence in the Vedic ceremonial 
religion. In addition to this, a woman is entitled to be a teacher as well. Some of the 
Tantras hold that initiation by a woman teacher is even more fruitful than that by a 
male teacher.” 

“The Tantras both in India and Tibet are the expression of principles which are of 
universal application.””” One has not only to understand and know the Tantras in mind 
but also to practise and know them in action. This is a pratyaksa sastra where knowledge 
at every step is sought to be experienced and realised by oneself in action.™®* Hence it 
is a common saying in the Tantra literature that while other sastras only speculate, the 
Ayurveda (medical science) and the Tantras are practical, self-evident and prove 
themselves at every step.” According to the orthodox view, the rites and doctrines which 
they inculcate are to prevail until the close of the kaliyuga, the present age.?® 


Antiquity of the Tantras 


It is not possible to trace the date of origin of the Tantras. The composition of the Tantras 
cannot be assigned to a particular period as the elements which constitute the Tantras 
existed long before their full-fledged formation. The origin of the tantric religion is traced 
to the prehistoric and historic period by some scholars. R. Shama Sastri relates tantric 
form of worship to the prehistoric period, to the first millennium B.C. on the basis of 
some old coins supposed to be of the 6th or 7th century B.C. which bear the symbols 
of tantric hieroglyphics.?3” 

The primitive people of the prehistoric period knew the use of charms, amulets, 
mantras and intoxicating drugs with a view to producing ecstacy. Different kinds of bodily 
exercise resembling the mudrds, dsanas and nydasas of the Tantras were also undertaken.?3® 
They were all aware of the practice called sympathetic magic by dint of which they were 
trying to acquire control over persons. The practice of what is called imitative magic was 
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also known to them.” Frazer, elucidating the effect of imitative magic says: “Perhaps 
the most familiar application of the principle that like produces like is the attempt which 
has been made by many people in many ages to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring 
or destroying an image of him." Such a practice is still in vogue among the primitive people 
all the world over. 

Sex-worship was also a special feature in the religion of the primitive people of the 
ancient world. It was practised freely and openly by them and it is practised symbolically 
by us through the worship of Siva-lirgam in India, for example. “All religions are based 
on sex"—rightly observes Wall in the Sex and Sex-worship.*! 

Some practices similar to those of the primitive people were known to the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan people of India. The non-Aryans living in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
were upholders of both Father-worship and Mother-worship.The worship of yoni, the female 
genital was also prevalent, though not to such an extent as lirga-worship.** Male and 
female deities symbolising the two schools, were their principal divine beings and therefore 
were worshipped. Thus Tantra and Sakti are stated to be the contribution of non-Aryan 
people. 

The Aryan culture was profoundly modified by the tantric cult of the non-Aryans. 
The Aryans owed a great deal to the non-Aryans in learning the science and sdadhana 
of the Tantras. “The upholders of the Tantras have, however, gone to the extent of 
attempting to demonstrate the Vedic origin of everything found in the Tantras. They had, 
therefore, to resort occasionally to considerable twisting and farfetchedness to find traces 
of various rites connected with the Tantras in the Vedas.”“ In fact the ground for the 
growth of Tantrism was almost ready at the time of the Vedas. 

Some monosyllabic and seemingly unmeaning mantras on which the Tantras lay 
definite emphasis are met with in the Vedic literature. “The use of harsh words like 
phat is mentioned possibly as early as Rgveda.”* The Taittirtya Aranyaka (iv. 27) mentions 
a distinct tantric charm consisting of words like khat, phat, kat, etc. which according 
to Sayana, pertains to abhicdra rites. The word phat is also mentioned in the VGjasaneyi 
Samhita (vii. 3). Symbols in terms of the letters of the alphabet may be clearly traced 
to the Himkaropasand and Omkdropéasanda found in the Chandogya Upanigad.* 

Various animals were sacrificed during the Vedic period. Animal sacrifices are 
indicated by the dpri-suktas and the horse-sacrifice (asvamedha) was undoubtedly 
performed.“ Other animals which were used for the purpose are bull, ram, he-goat etc. 
It is curious that bulls which were held sacred in later times were sacrificed in gomedha 
and siulagava. The meat of the sacrificed animal was taken, in some cases, at the end 
of the sacrifice. Even there were provisions for beef.” Human-sacrifice known as 
sarvamedha or all-animal-sacrifice is said to have been prevalent. V.M. Apte, however, 
maintains that “the Puruga-Sukta, does not describe an actual human sacrifice, but merely 
preserves, in all possibility, memory of it, as it was performed in prehistoric times, because 
the Sunahsepa hymns of the Rgveda (I. 24-30 and IX. 3) are not exactly related to the 
Sunahsepa legend of the Aitareya Brahmana which is probably reminiscent of human 
sacrifice in prehistoric times.”* 
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Worship of female deities i.e., Sakti cult which is considered to be an important 
characteristic of the tantra form of worship is also traced to the Vedas.* 

Traces of the Tantras are very distinct in different parts of the Vedic literature. In 
the Rgveda we find in one hymn (X. 162) a curative spell for driving away diseases, 
some hymns (I. 191: VII. 50 etc.) are charms to serve as antidotes against poison, some 
hymns like Rg. X. 145 and X. 159 refer to the practice of expelling co-wives in order 
to win the heart of the husband. 

The contents of the Atharva-veda are primarily magic, charm and sorcery which form 
an insignificant part of the Tantras. “The oldest name of the Atharva-veda in Vedic 
literature is Atharvangirasah, that is ‘the Atharvans and the Angirasah.’ The two words 
denote two different species of magic formulae: Atharvan is ‘holy magic bringing happiness’ 
and Arnigirasah is ‘hostile or black magic.’ The former includes among others formula for 
the healing of disease, while the latter includes curses against enemies, rivals, malicious 
magicians etc. The two kinds of magic formulae then form the chief contents of the Atharva 
Veda.” 

In early Dharmasutras and Samhitas like those of Apastamba, Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
etc. we see traces of particular Sutras having reference to Tantrism e.g. Saivaism and 
Pancaratrism. In Patanjali’s Yogasutra (IV. 1) there is mention of the efficacy of mantras 
and drugs for achieving perfection.” 

The Puranas, the dates of many of which have not been definitely ascertained, are 
the last great authorities in Indian religions. As they are blended with legends and 
composed in simple and lucid language, they appeal to all types of people. General 
references to the Tantras are found in them. In the Devi Purana, Kalika Purana and 
Lirga Purana Tantra-worship finds clear mention. Elaborate description of sat-cakras of 
the Tantras are found in the Padma Purana (Svarga Khanda, Ch. xxvii) and in the Kalika 
Purana (ch. liv). In some other Puranas like the Kiurma etc., the Tantras are found to 
have been condensed. The Mahabharata contains such passages some of which are 
interpolations, referring to worship of Siva-lirga and to a number of tantric deities as 
well. In the Ayodhya Kanda (LII. 89) of the Ramayana there is mention about use of 
wine and meat in the worship of Ganga, the river goddess.®? 

The Tantras, otherwise known as the Agamas are broadly divided into two classes— 
Hindu Tantras and Buddhist Tantras.”’ A treatise on Hindu Tantras alone will not be 


complete without an account of Buddhist Tantras as it occupies the centre of the stage 
of the present work. 


Tantric Buddhism 


Gautama Buddha during his life-time is said to have revolted against the orthodox 
Brahmanical system which was predominated by. rituals and the ceremonies involving 
animal slaughter. He also deprecated caste system, four orders of life and caste supremacy 
of the Brahmins. He was a clever organiser endowed with ‘extraordinary intelligence and 
analytical powers and as such he accepted the best of the existing systems which he 
considered useful or beneficial to men and rejected the rest. He denied the authority of 
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the Vedas and raised his voice against the Vedic sacrifice. With all the best of systems, 
he showed a path leading to the cessation of suffering and attainment of knowledge and 
emancipation which very much appealed to the common people and thereby became very 
popular. His teachings produced such a deep impression on the minds of people that not 
only it spread throughout the length and breadth of India but also, in course of time, 
reached the neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Central Asia, China, Korea, Japan, 
Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia etc.” 

There arose disputes among the closest disciples of Lord Buddha regarding doctrinal 
questions even during his life-time. At times the disputes took such serious turn that 
Buddha had to leave the assembly and live alone until the disciples calmed down and 
regretted their misconduct.’ 

After the demise of Buddha, the controversy increased and after three weeks the 
first Buddhist Council was held at Rajagrha to settle religious disputes under the 
presidentship of Mahakasyapa. The Sutta and the Vinaya-pitakas were recited there and 
the first Council seems to have ended in a systematic way.’ The next important event 
in the history of Buddhism was the Buddhist Council which was held after about a hundred 
years later at Vaisali. A section of the Sarigha considering ten of 273 existing irksome 
rules demanded that those be relaxed. These monks were progressive by nature and when 
they saw that their demand was not accepted in the Council, seceded and convened another 
great assembly (Mahasarigha) to have a separate school of their own and they were known 
as Mahasanghikas. Thus the controversy ended in a split.” Days rolled and the dissensions 
between the orthodox elders and these radicalist Mahasanghikas increased which finally 
resulted in the creation of two separate schools within Buddhism, the tenets of the elders 
being styled as Hinayana and those of the Mahasanghikas as Mahayana.” “Even the origin 
and meaning of the terms Mahayana and Hinayana is uncertain. Yana means literally 
way, method of transport or vehicle; Maha means ‘great’ as distinct from Hina, ‘small’. 
The terms were invented by Mahayanists, who claimed that theirs was a career or course 
of life large enough to bear all mankind to salvation; the Hinayanists called themselves 
the Theravadins, followers of the Doctrine of the Elders, and claimed to teach the Buddha- 
way as pointed out by the Master.” 

The Hinayanists regarded Mahayana as a corruption of the original Buddhism or 
a false and degenerated branch while the Mahayanists regarded Hinayana not as false 
or contrary to true Buddhism, but as incomplete and superficial doctrine of Sakyamuni 
who delivered them to those who were not capable of understanding the more profound 
truths of Mahayana® which is not the replacement of Hinayana but an extension of it.’ 
“The Mahayana refused to be inhibited; the Hinayana was bound by the Canon. The former 
was speculative, metaphysical, the latter rational and authoritarian. The Mahayana was 
fearless in its logic and its mystical flights; the Theravada was content to be the guardian 
of the Dhamma as handed down.”® The philosophy of Hinayana did not suit the laity 
any longer. When Buddhism was at the height of its popularity the Hinayanists could 
no longer hold their fort. This was due to the fact that a religion more catholic and less 
ascetic was the order of the day.® 

People who were attracted by Mahayanic principles were not of common category, 
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taste and intellectual calibre and as such it was necessary to make provisions for all 
of them within the province of Mahayana Buddhism. For this reason the contemporary 
popular customs like heterogeneous elements of faith and religious practices mostly non- 
Buddhist and tantric by nature began to creep into the Mahayanic way of worship.Taking 
advantage of this open-door atmosphere, tantric elements, such as dharani, mantra, 
yantra, mudra and mandala made heavy inroads into the MahayAanic way of worship, 
so much so that the later phase of Mahayana Buddhism came to be known as Tantric 
Buddhism. 

The tantric aspect among all the aspects of Buddhism has until now been most 
neglected and misunderstood. An impartial study will reveal that the accusations hurled 
against the Tantras have their origin in the degenerated form of Hinduism and the 
malpractices they gave rise to among the ignorants. The prejudice which, in this way, 
grew against everything tantric was so strong that people, even scholars, refused to have 
anything to do with it, as a result of which any impartial investigation or research in 
regard to Tantric Buddhism having a hoary past was neglected for a long time. 

Miraculous and supernatural elements are not peculiar to Buddhism. In all ancient 
religions these are found and this is due to lack of adequate scientific knowledge as well 
as to a desire to mystify the personalities of the founders of those religions. In Buddhist 
literature many descriptions of miraculous events are seen in connection with the life 
of Buddha and other monks. Since pre-Buddhist period animal-sacrifices were being 
practised on a large scale with the intention to obtain happiness in this and the next 
world. Though Buddha was antagonistic to such sacrifice, superstition, magic, etc., he 
did not fail to encourage the introduction of mudras, mandals and Tantras etc. into 
Buddhism for the prosperity of his less advanced disciples who seemed to care more for 
this world than for the nirvana preached by him.“ But no concrete evidence to know 
the attitude of Buddha towards the tantric practices is available up till now except an 
unconvincing few in Pali literature, which also fail to ascertain the time of their 
introduction into Buddhism. In the Tattvasamgraha and its commentary, Santraraksita 
(A.D. 705-762) and his disciple Kamalasila very possibly have cited the reasons which 
made Buddha incorporate the same in Buddhism.’ The tantras and mantras are supposed 
to be practised by the Buddhists since the time of Buddha, but no connected accounts in 
this respect are available except a few works on dharanis® which must have been in existence 
early in the beginning of the Christian era.” 

The worship of Buddha was gradually introduced in the religion. In the 
Prajriaparamita® we see the worship of Buddha with all the paraphernalia for attainment 
of worldly happiness. Contemporaneous with the Prajnaparamita is the 
Manjusrimulakalpa, which in its earliest part is a Mahayanic work and gives descriptions 
of deities, mudra (poses), mandalas (diagrams) and processes by which the worshipper 
should offer prayers and perform the rituals.® Then comes the Guhyasamdaja-tantra?® in 
which a new process of attaining Buddhahood within the shortest time possible, even 
in one birth by indulging in all objects of enjoyment figured. Another element which 
the book introduced into Buddhism is that of Sakti (Woman considered a manifestation 
of divine energy) particularly for obtaining emancipation through yoga and samddhi 
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(highest concentration). This is most important in the history of Tantrism. Another new 
idea that the Guhyasamaja-tantra introduced is the theory of five Dhyani-Buddhas, 
presiding over five skandhas or elements of which the universe is composed.” Not only 
these but a number of secret and immoral practices are found introduced in the 
Guhyasamaja-tantra. Taking of fish, meat, wine, etc. are rarely permitted in the original 
Buddhism whereas in the Guhyasamdaja-tantra everything including human flesh is 
allowed to be taken. The followers of the Guhyasamdaja-tantra are allowed to take the 
blood of all animals and wine of any quality and quantity.” It also advises its followers 
to freely immolate animals, utter any number of falsehood, and even commit theft and 
adultery.” The Guhyasamaja-tantra also recommends sexual intercourse with any woman 
even near relatives like mothers, sisters and daughters for attainment of perfection.™ 

Thus the trend of Tantrism in Buddhism made it assume a full-fledged form known 
as Tantric Buddhism. In the Tattvaratnavali of Advayavajra (12th century A.D.) collected 
in the Advayavajra-samgraha,’’ Mahayana is divided into two schools, viz., Paramitanaya 
and Mantranaya. The Mantranaya or Mantrayana, thus, is a growth within the fold of 
Mahayana Buddhism and is considered the introductory stage of Tantric Buddhism from 
which other three offshoots, viz., Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana arose in later 
times.’° Since we shall have occasions to discuss these schools of Tantric Buddhism in 
detail, we do not propose to illustrate them here. 


Age of Tantric Buddhism 


It is extremely difficult to ascertain the time when Buddhism got contaminated by 
Tantricism. There are scholars who infer that Buddha himself introduced the tantric 
elements into Buddhism as a provision for the laities who were not mentally or morally 
prepared to follow his doctrines. B. Bhattacharyya says: “Though Buddha was antagonistic 
to all sorts of sacrifices, necromancy, sorcery or magic, he is credited, nevertheless, with 
having given instructions concerning mudras, mandalas and tantras, etc., so that by virtue 
of these, prosperity in this world could be attained by his less advanced disciples, who 
seemed to care more for this world than for the nirvana preached by him. India in Buddha's 
time was so steeped in superstitions that any religion which dared forbid all kinds of 
magic, sorcery and necromancy could hardly hope to withstand popular opposition. A clever 
organiser, as Buddha was, he did not fail to notice the importance of incorporating magical 
practices in his religion to make it popular from all points of view and attract more 
adherents thereby.” But this fact cannot be accepted since no ancient work of Buddhism 
corroborates such cunning methods for deceiving people.” It, of course, cannot be denied 
that since belief in mantra and tantra is found in India from time immemorial and the 
early Indian Buddhists were Indians in spite of being Buddhists, they were inclined to 
the mysterious powers of mantras and tantras to some extent. 

Taranatha, the Tibetan historian is inclined to believe that the Tantras and the 
tantric ideas of secret nature were as old as the time of Nagarjuna (2nd century A.D.), 
the renowed exponent of the Madhyamika school.” Basing on this account, L.A. Waddell, 
an authority on Tibetan Buddhism, accepts Nagarjuna as the real founder of the Buddhist 
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esoteric school and he had received this doctrine from the celestial Buddha Vairocana 
through the Divine Bodhisattva Vajrasattva at the ‘iron tower’ in Southern India.® But 
according to another Tibetan source, Nagarjuna was initiated into Tantrism by the well 
known sidhdacdrya Sarahapada.®! This Nagarjuna who was a tantric teacher belongs to 
the 7th century A.D. and to his authority are ascribed some important tantric works. 
Hence the Tibetan account seems confused and is not clear in distinguishing Nagarjuna, 
the great Buddhist philosopher of the 2nd century A.D. from Nagarjuna, the tantric teacher 
of the 7th century A.D. 

Another tradition holds that Asanga, the exponent of Yogacara school is responsible 
for introduction of Tantrism into Buddhism. Asanga is believed to be initiated by Maitreya, 
the coming Buddha, into the mystic cult from Tusita heaven.” Although a subscriber to 
this tradition,® B. Bhattacharyya holds that his view cannot be said to be definite or 
to be based on strong evidence.” He is of the opinion that Asanga is the author of the 
Guhyasamaja-tantra which is probably the first work of the Tantra school.’ According 
to him, the doctrines of the Guhyasamaja-tantra are substantially the same as those in 
the sadhana (practice) of Prajnapdaramita composed by Asanga, the elder brother of 
Vasubandhu who flourished in the 3rd or the 4th century A.D.’ when the Tantras were 
introduced into Buddhism. But Winternitz who has critically reviewed the Guhyasamdaja- 
tantra in the Indian Historical Quarterly is not prepared to believe that the work is written 
by Asanga due to want of authoritative evidences. He says that among the works attributed 
to Asanga in the Chinese and Tibetan texts no such works in the names of Guhyasamdaja- 
tantra and Prajriaparamita-sadhana are found. Further, he is not prepared to believe 
that the text, in question, belongs to as early a period as the 3rd or the 4th century 
A.D.® It is, as it appears, a late work but not as late as the 8th century A.D. as Indrabhiti’s 
Jnanasiddi and Padmavajra’s Guhyasiddhi acknowledge this text as a work of authority. 
We are not ready to believe that a text full of faulty Sanskrit and filthy teachings is 
written by as great a scholar and philosopher as Asanga. 

Besides the popular traditions, there are clear references to the sexo-yogic practices 
of the Tantric Buddhists in the Mahayana-sutralarkara of Asanga basing on which some 
eminent scholars are disposed to think that the tantric trend in Buddhism is as old as 
the time of Asanga (probably 4th century A.D.). M. Sylvain Levi, in course of editing 
the Mahayana-sutralarikara of Asanga in English finds an allusion to a tantric idea in 
verse 46 of Chapter-IX. 


“maithunasya paraurttau vibhutvam labhyate param | 
Buddhasaukhyavihare’tha dara’samklesa darsane |!” 


Prof. Levi opines that ‘paraurtti of sexual act’ in the present context alludes to “the 
mystic couples of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which have so much importance in Tantricism.”® 

Another scholar who is one with Levi in this regard is Keith. Keith is of the view 
that “this allusion in Asanga reveals the existence in Buddhism of tantric rites 
in which the union of the Buddha or Bodhisattva with the personification of wisdom, 
PrajriaparamitGd, is reproduced on earth as one single and effective mode of realising the 
true identity of the individual with the Buddha.” 
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Winternitz in his article Notes on the Guhyasamaja-tantra and the Age of Tantras 
has questioned the interpretation of Levi. He translates the word paravurtti as turning- 
aside. The verse No. 46 has been translated by him as follows: “In the turning-aside 
of sexual union supreme greatness is obtained (namely) in the enjoyment (or pleasure- 
ground) of Buddha-happiness and in looking without impure thoughts at a wife.” 
Winternitz sees here a reference to “the pleasure enjoyed by a Buddha in Sukhavati where 
woman and sexual union is unknown.”’! A.K. Coomaraswamy has explained the word 
paraurtti as transformation, regeneration, analogy, reversal, etc.?? 

P.C. Bagchi, in an erudite discourse®? says that the meaning of the term pardaurtti 
does not appear to be so plain. Literally examining the word he has found that its meaning 
is “turning (the functions of the mind) round to an opposite point”™ and has, on the strength 
of a number of passages from different texts, proved this interpretation. He concludes: 
“Therefore I think ‘paravurtti of maithuna’ (verse 46) does not mean ‘turning aside’ or 
‘abnegation of the sexual act’ but enjoyment of bliss similar to that of arising from that 
act. xxx The significance of this mystic union and consequent enjoyment of a blissful union 
is given in the Sutralankara....”” Basing on this interpretation we can now admit that 
tantric ideas were already prevalent in Mahayana Buddhism at the time of Asanga i.e. 
4th century A.D. The opinion of Taranatha that Tantrism was handed down by secret 
means from the time of Asanga to Dharmakirtti,° clearly aims at the history of gradual 
development of Tantrism in the province of Buddhism through centuries till Dharmakirtti 
(7th century A.D.) and after this it attained a full-fledged form. Hence we can safely 
conclude that Tantrism was not introduced into Buddhism by a particular person at any 
particular time. Tantric Buddhism appeared in the 7th century A.D. 


Hindu Tantras and Buddhist Tantras 


Outwardly there seems to be no difference between Tantrism within the fold of Hinduism 
and that within Buddhism: “but in reality there is very little similarity between them, 
either in the subject-matter or in the philosophical doctrines inculcated in them, or in 
religious principles. This is not to be wondered at, since the aims and objects of the 
Buddhists are widely different from those of the Hindus.”” The idea that ‘Buddhism is 
not Saktism’ forms the main difference between the two tantric systems. Though the 
concept of Sakti, the creative female aspects of the highest god Siva or his emanation 
constitutes the focus of interest in the Hindu Tantras, it has no role to play in the Buddhist 
Tantras. The central idea of Buddhist Tantras is prajna i.e. knowledge or wisdom.” 

Sakti or power in Hindu Tantras is treated by the Buddhist as maya or the power 
that creates illusion. The prajnia is only capable of liberating man from this maya. Hence 
the Buddhists do not long for acquiring power or joining the powers of the universe, either 
to become their stooges or to become their masters. On the other hand, they try to keep 
themselves away from those powers which make men prisoners of samsdra for aeons. 
They strive to liberate themselves from the dominion of the powers which make them 
go in life and death cycle through prajnia so that they (the powers) may become forces 
of enlightenment and drift them towards union, wholeness and completeness.” 
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The attitude of the Hindu Tantras, though not contrary to this, 5 quite different, 
The Kulacudamani-tantra says: “United with the Sakti, be of full power” and “From the 
union of Siva and Sakti, the world is created.” The Buddhists rE not in favour of the 
creation and unfoldment of the world; but the coming back to the uncreated, ‘unformed’ 
state of stunyata, which is the creator of all creations or in other words, is prior to and 
beyond all creations.!® Hence to judge the Buddhist Tantras from the stand-point of the 
Hindu Tantras and especially in the light of Saktism is decidedly inadequate and 
misleading as both the systems have their origin in quite different premises. Although 
both the systems follow the methods of yoga and similar philosophical and technical terms, 
yet there seems to be no justification, as we have already seen, for interpreting the 
Buddhist Tantras in the light of the Hindu Tantras or vice versa.!°! 

There were scholars who declared the Buddhist Tantras to be merely an off shoot 
of the Hindu Tantras. Sir John Woodroffe who wrote under the nom de plume Arthur 
Avalon, the first European scholar to rehabilitate the Tantras, especially the Hindu 
Tantras, is one among those scholars. His view that the Buddhist Tantra is an offshoot 
of the Hindu Tantra “was justified as long as the Tibetan tantric scriptures were 
comparatively unknown and unexplored, because even those few texts which were available 
in translation were far from being understood in their spiritual, historical and practical 
significance.”!%® Tantric Buddhism being a product of India went underground due to the 
fact that the Muslim invaders destroyed the mystic and poetical works of the siddha 
sadhakas, who were the main propagators of Tantric Buddhism between the 7th and 1ith 
century A.D. Fortunately a great many of their works as well as the bulk of tantric 
literature developed during this period were secretly passed on to Tibet and Mongolia 
through the Himalayan passes and thence to China and Japan where they were preserved 
in faithful translations in the pages of the Tibetan Tangyur although their originals in 
Sanskrit are lost.!® 

Another scholar who holds that Buddhist Tantrism is an offshoot of Saivaism is L.A. 
Wadell,!’* an oft-quoted authority on Tibetan Buddhism. He professes that Buddhist 
Tantrism is nothing but Saivite idolatory, Sakti-worship and demonology. 

The great antiquity of the Buddhist Tantras has already been explained in a: nut 
shell and we shall have other occasions to explain the same in detail later on at the 
appropriate place. The Tantras in Buddhism, however, are noticed at the time of Buddha 
and in the ancient Buddhist literature. In the course of time Buddhist Tantras influenced 
the Hindu Tantras. Lama Angarika Govinda, an eminent German scholar of Buddhism, 
observes in this connection: “The influence of Tantric Buddhism upon Hinduism was so 
profound that up to the present day the majority of western scholars labour under the 
impression that Tantrism 1s a Hinduistic creation which was taken over later by more 
or Buddhist schools.”!* He again adds: “To declare Buddhist Tantrism as 
ec ea pe a have no first-hand knowledge of 
recy ଲାଲ ମା ଜନନ e Tantras with those of Buddhism (which 
er ei ga ic Cc for long remained unnoticed by 
external similarities, but proves the s a a a ethods and aims, in spite of 

} piritual and historical priority and originality of 
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the Buddhist Tantras.”% To substantiate his statement he gives the example of 
SankaracAarya, the great Hindu philosopher of the 9th century A.D., whose works form 
the foundation of all Saivite philosophy. According to him Sankaracarya made use of the 
ideas of Nagarjuna and his followers so much so that he was suspected as a secret devotee 
of Buddhism. In a similar way, he continues, the Hindu Tantras, too, took over the methods 
and principles of the Buddhist Tantras and adopted them to their own purposes.!” 

B. Bhattacharyya also argues in favour of the historical priority of the Buddhist 
Tantras. According to him “the developments in Tantra made by the Buddhists, and the 
extraordinary plastic art they developed, did not fail to create an impression also on the 
minds of the Hindus, who readily incorporated many ideas, doctrines, practices and gods 
conceived by the Buddhists for their religion. The literature, which goes by the name 
of the Hindu Tantras, arose almost immediately after the Buddhist ideas had established 
themselves; though after the tantric age, even up to the last century, tantric works 
continued to be written by the Hindus.”!® Again to prove the priority of the Buddhist 
Tantras over the Hindu Tantras Bhattacharyya has instituted a comparative study of 
the Hindu Tantras and Buddhist Tantras by taking up the origin of certain deities common 
to both the systems and has come to the conclusion that those deities (on whom a 
comparative study was made) and their mantras originally belonged to Buddhism and 
the Hindus were indebted to the Buddhists for accepting them in their own religion at 
a later date.!® Bhattacharyya boldly declares: “It is possible to declare, without fear of 
contradiction that the Buddhists were the first to introduce the Tantras into their religion 
and that the Hindus borrowed them from the Buddhists in later times, and that it is 
idle to say that later Buddhism was an outcome of Saivaism.”!° 

Lama A. Govinda at another place, while defining the word Tantra points out the 
priority of the Buddhist Tantras over the Hindu Tantras. He shows that the very fact 
that the term Tantra in Hinduism is used indiscriminately for all sorts of literature, while 
in Buddhism it is exclusively applied to works representing tantric principles, is another 
proof of the priority of the Buddhist Tantras.”! 

Thus the origin of the Tantras is neither exclusively Hindu nor exclusively Buddhist. 
As stated before, the Tantras were known even to primitive people all over the world 
and in India Tantra form of worship may be traced back as early as the first millennium 
B.C. Hence it becomes obvious that Tantrism is an ancient religious cult of India which 
manifested itself as Hindu when associated with Hindu theology, thoughts and ideas and 
Buddhist when associated with those of Buddhism. In other words, the Hindu Tantras 
are supplied by the philosophical and religious ideas and practices of the Hindus, while 
the Buddhist Tantras, by the ideas and practices of the Buddhists and thus they both 
had a common cultural background. 
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Chapter II 


TANTRIC TREND IN BUDDHISM 


Boa is a religion of kindness, humanity and equality, which centres round the 
teachings of Lord Buddha. While the religion of the Vedas allowed animal sacrifice 
to propitiate the gods, Buddhism opposed the practice and raised strong voice against 
it. Buddhism also deplored the caste supremacy of the Brahmanas. Constructive in outlook, 
Buddha accepted the best of the systems current in his time and discarded what he deemed 
to have no merit for leading man on the path of knowledge and emancipation. Hence 
Buddhism with its inherent strength and potentiality succeeded, in the long run, in 
spreading over the whole of India and the then known world. 

Buddha, to make his religion popular, relaxed many restrictions which were in vogue 
during his time in Hinduism such as caste system, four orders of life etc. Buddhism threw 
open the doors of organised religious life to all without any distinction of caste and creed. 
In Hinduism even the ksatriyas and the vaisyas who were allowed to enjoy certain 
privileges in common with the brahmanas were not allowed to play significant roles in 
sacrificial ritual.’ The sSudras were assigned menial Jobs and were socially degraded. The 
liberal principles of Buddhism attracted all sections of people and thus gained popularity. 
In early Hinduism asceticism (sannydasa) was generally recommended to those who had 
already passed through the stages of student’s life (brahmacarya), house-holder’s life 
(garhasthya) and forest life (vanaprastha).? Later on there arose a controversy and it was 
pleaded that only a Brahmin could take monastic vow, which created great resentment 
among the people. But in Buddhism, taking a vow for monastic life was opened to all, 
irrespective of the social order, subject to the condition that one who entered the Sargha 
should follow certain prescribed virtues. In this regard, as indeed in many others, 
Buddhism was a challenge to Hinduism.? 

Buddha was very liberal in accepting the disciples into his own religion as: a result 
of which Buddhism became very popular. But it was a remarkable fact that the rules 
of morality imposed by the Master on his own disciples, especially on the bhiksus, were 
very strict and any violation of the rules was seriously dealt with. Injunctions on use 
of fish, meat, wine, appetisers and many similar objects of enjoyment were imposed and 
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any sort of association with women was highly objectionable and offensive on the part 
of the monks. All kinds of luxuries were forbidden and various foods for which man has 
a natural desire were entirely banned.* Many of the monks, however, failed to observe 
the strict principles as they were not disciplined and mature enough and had no adequate 
prior preparation when they were taken into the monastic life. Those who openly objected 
to such strict injunctions were driven out of the Order (Sarigha) and those who remained 
silent revolted secretly against the unnatural rules of discipline and their number increased 
gradually. They formed secret conclaves and suggested relaxations even during the life- 
time of Lord Buddha. Hence it was natural that there arose disputes among the disciples, 
who adhered to the rules and those who revolted against them. It is a well-known fact 
that disputes among the monks existed at a very early date and even during the life- 
time of Lord Buddha disputes and wranglings on doctrinal questions arose among his 
nearest disciples. 

After three months of the mahaparinirvana of Buddha, the first important Council 
of the Sarigha or Order was convened at Rajagrha to settle, if possible, the contents of 
the Tripitakas. It is held that Mahakasyapa presided over that Council, which lasted 
for seven months. According to Theravada tradition, the Tripitakas or the Three Baskets 
of Discipline of the Order (the Vinaya-pitaka), Sermons (the Sutta-pitaka) and Philosophy, 
Psychology etc. (Abhidharma) were, for the first time, rehearsed® in which Upali and 
Ananda took important parts. There was seldom dissension over doctrinal matters but 
the Council was necessitated by the pious determination of the disciples of the Lord to 
preserve the purity of his teaching.’ The entire expenditure incurred for the Council was 
borne by king Ajatasatru of Magadha.® 

The second Buddhist Council was held at Vaisali a century after the passing away 
of the Master to settle certain religious disputes among the monks. In the Council a major 
section of the monks demanded relaxation of ten of the 273 vinaya-rules which they felt 
to be minor and unimportant and which could not prevent them from living a holy life. 
The demand was not uncommon or unjustified as Buddha himself empowered the monks 
to change minor Vinaya-rules whenever so felt.’ However, a fanatic monk Yasa by name 
came forward and declared all the ten points unlawful and immoral and at the cost of 
his life tried to nip them in the bud and thus the demand was overlooked.!° The dissenters 
seceded and convened another great Council (Mahasargha) and supported the ten points. 
They were now called the Mahasanghikas (members of the great assembly). Those who 
supported Yaga and remained in the Sarigha were known as Sthaviras and their school 
came to be known as Sthaviravada. The second Council is said to have been held in 386 
B.C. 

The Sthaviras claim that Yaga came out successful in his mission; but practically 
the mission was a great failure, because of the fact that the dissenters (Mahasanghikas) 
out-numbered the orthodox Elders (Sthaviravadins) and theirs was the much larger 
Council in which more than 10,000 Mahasanghikas participated. The number of the 
participants in the Council of the Elders after the dissenters seceded, was only about 
700.1 
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The main point of difference between the two groups was that the Sthaviravadins 
looked upon Buddha as essentially a man of an exalted nature subject to human limitations 
of life and death, while the followers of the Mahasangha school looked upon him as a 
superhuman being, though clad in flesh; a human incarnation of ultimate reality and 
as such an object of devotion for all men. Christmas Humphreys, a renowned scholar 
of Buddhism infers the aforesaid doctrinal difference to be the means of attaining 
Buddhahood. According to him, the orthodox Elders maintained that attaining Buddhahood 
is the fruit of strict observance of the Rules, and the unorthodox minority held that 
Buddhahood already dwells within and only needs development.!®” The Mahasanghikas 
may be regarded as the forerunners of Mahayanism. 

In course of time controversy between the orthodox Elders and the radicalist 
Mahasanghikas began to be more and more uncompromising and the points of dissension 
were also gradually increasing in number. This controversy finally resulted in the growth 
of two separate schools within the province of Buddhism itself, the canonical tenets of 
the Elders being styled as Hinayana and the tenets of the dissenters as Mahayana. The 
Chinese traveller J-tsing (635-713 A.D.) who saw both the vehicles as living realities in 
India gives the simplest description of them as follows—“Those who worship Bodhisattvas 
and read Mahayana-sutras are called Mahayanists, while those who do not do this are 
called Hinayanists.”” 

In subsequent time other ideas appeared on the horizon and a new literature of 
Mahayana sprang up.Some of them, it is said, are composed at the time of Kaniska 
in the first century A.D. The Mahayana doctrines achieved full-fledged form during the 
period from Nagarjuna to Asanga i.e. the period between the 2nd century A.D. and the 
5th century A.D. The Mahayana works which were translated at a later date into Chinese 
and Tibetan are known as Chinese canons and Tibetan canons respectively. The Hinayana 
literature is composed in Pali where as the Mahaydna-sutras are in Sanskrit, which clearly 
shows that Mahayana canons were composed at a later date. The followers of Mahayana 
accept the sanctity of the Theravada or Pali canon; but the Theravadins or Hinayanists 
do not regard the Mahdaydana-sutras as possessing any religious authority. They look upon 
them as innovations going against the spirit of the Buddha’s doctrines. The Mahayanists, 
on the other hand, are of the view that the Pali canon preserves the truths taught by 
Buddha only for the benefit of the uninitiated who could not grasp the esoteric doctrines 
which were meant for the really competent disciples and were orally transmitted from 
generation to generation till they were written down in the form of Mahdayana-sutras. 
Thus, according to the Mahayanists, their Sutras consist of the esoteric or higher teachings 
of the great Master.” “While Hinayana regards Mahayana as a corruption of the original 
Buddhism or at best a false and decadent branch, Mahayana regards HinayAana not as 
false or contrary to true Buddhism, but simply as incomplete.”! 

In Asanga’s Mahayana-sutralarnkara Hinayana has been characterised as a religion 
of narrow Systems—narrow in its aim of self-liberation, narrow teachings to realise the 
very aim, narrow method adopted in providing equipment and time within which final 
liberation is guaranteed.’° On the other hand the Mahayana school is described as a 
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religion of dissenters and protestants represented by a breadth of outlook and deep 
sympathy for the suffering beings of the whole universe. Now it is safe to state that 
while “Hinayana ignored the groping of the spirit of man after something higher and 
wronged spiritual side of man,”” Mahayana assumed the devotional and mystical form 
more suited to man’s deep religious needs. 

The most important change in thought and outlook of Mahayana as contrasted with 
Hinayana is the conception of final goal. “Whereas the chief aim of the Hinayanists is 
to attain Arhathood or final liberation of the self from the whirl of existence through 
ethical discipline and the process of dhyana or meditation, the final aim of the 
Mahayanists was to attain Buddhahood in and through different stages of 
Buddhisattvahood, which is a state of perfect knowledge about the void-nature of the self 
and the not-self mixed up with an emotion of universal compassion for the redemption 
of all the suffering beings.”!® From this point of view, Mahayana was, no doubt, more 
catholic and the apostles of Mahayana had to make it so to attract all sorts of people 
of the society. For all these people of different taste and intellectual calibre, it was 
necessary to make provisions within the fold of Mahayana Buddhism. For this reason, 
heterogeneous elements of faith and religious practices began to creep into Buddhism 
in general and Mahayana in particular. In this regard S.B. Dasgupta observes: “For 
ordinary people religion consists in the belief in innumerable gods and goddesses, in time- 
honoured customs, muttering of mystic formulas and in the paraphernalia of rites, 
ceremonies and practices; when through the zeal of iberating all the beings from the 
bondage of existence Mahayana began to be too much popularised, all these popular 
religious elements of heterogeneous nature began to be incorporated into Buddhism.” 
Though this composite religious systems of heterogeneous faiths and practices are 
generally styled as Tantric Buddhism, yet this is a popular phase of the religion and 
there developed another school later on with a more forward policy introducing dharanis, 
mantras etc. into the province of this religion. Slowly Tantrism made its way into Buddhism 
and played an important role in forming a separate school styled as Mantrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism. 

Miraculous and supernatural elements are met with in all ancient religions, the reason 
may be lack of scientific knowledge as well as the wish to make the religion popular 
by producing a sense of mystery. Similarly, supernatural elements and miraculous events 
are not peculiar to Buddhism. But they are quite irrelevant to the main teachings of 
Buddhism, because of the fact that “Buddhism, is not a miraculous religion in the sense 
that none of its essential doctrines depend upon miracles.” 

“The old Buddhism as preserved in the Pali canon and in the Sanskrit Hinayana 
literature has a number of features which are not specifically Buddhist, which are alien 
to the noble eightfold path, which to put it otherwise, are more or less tantric or open 
the way to Tantrism properly so called.”*! In Buddhist literatures we come across many ' 
descriptions of miraculous events in connexion with the life and death of Buddha. The 
Lalitavistara observes that “at the conception of the Buddha thirty signs appear, ten 
thousand worlds are filled with light, the blind receive their sights, the deaf hear, the 
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dumb speak, the crooked become straight, the lame walk, the imprisoned are set free. 
The fires of hell are extinguished and the tortures of the damned are mitigated. During 
the ten months in the womb the child is distinctly visible, sitting cross-legged, un-soiled 
and dignified and he preaches to the angels who guard him, stretching his hand to do 
so without wounding his mother.”?? At the time Gautama took his birth, thirty-two omens 
became manifest in the garden attached to the palace of king Suddhodana.® During the 
visit to an agricultural village, the tree under which the nobly endowed was seated did 
not remove its shade” although, with the passing of hours, the shades of all other trees 
had changed their positions. Likewise we come across so many miraculous incidents said 
to have happened in the life of Buddha on various occasions. Even after his death, when 
the body was taken out for cremation, it did not burn till the venerable Kasyapa, the 
head of the order of the bhiksus, arrived at the scene. Then the coffin itself caught fire. 

B. Bhattacharyya is of the view that Buddha was a believer in magic and incorporated 
magical practices in his own religion as a clever organiser in order to make his religion 
popular and attract more adherents.®’ In the Vinaya-pitaka® we come across a story 
which adequately proves Bhattacharyya’s opinion. It says how Bharadvaja, a nearest 
disciple of Buddha accepting the challenge of the setthi of Rajagrha could succeed in 
bringing down a wooden begging bowl which was held high above. This supernatural 
power was, no doubt, acquired by Bharadvaja from his own teacher. It was, of course, 
a fact that on hearing this Buddha rebuked Bharadvaja for wanton display of miraculous 
power before the public for a mere wooden pot. Thus it becomes obvious that Buddha 
believed in such miraculous powers but was not in favour of displaying the same before 
the laity. N.K. Sahu, in his book Buddhism in Orissa, is not prepared to subscribe to 
the view of Bhattacharyya for “no ancient work on Buddha and Buddhism is known to 
have charged Tathagata of such crafty devices for deluding the people of his time.” 
To him, Buddha was a teacher looking down upon magic and superstition. In support 
of this, he gives an example from the Brahmajala-siutta of the Digha-nikaya in which 
“Buddha is represented as enumerating a long list of superstitions and magical bijas 
presumably current by his time, which he strongly condemns as tiracchana meaning low 
and crooked.” 

Bhattacharyya in another place argues that there were many other vidyds current 
in the time of Buddha which he did not consider tiracchéna or crooked and as such did 
not include them in the list of vidyas said to have been prepared by him and these he 
must have incorporated into his religion. 

Pali literature says that Buddha reorganised the iddhis or supernatural powers 
and spoke of four iddhipadas, viz., chhando (will), viriyam (effort), cittam (thought) and 
vimamsa (investigation) which are conducive to the attainment of supernatural powers.” 
Buddha is said to have practised the Asphanakayoga (yoga of psychic expansion) 
when he was in search of the eternal Truth.” In the Sérdula Karnavadana translated 
into Chinese in 265 A.D. we find Ananda bewitched by a potent Jove-charm prepared 
by a powerful sorceress, mother of a beautiful candalt girl. Finding no alternative, 


Ananda earnestly sought the help of Buddha, who saved him by means of protective 
mantra.” 
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Thus while it is said that Buddha approved of miracles and himself practised them 
whenever necessary to draw the people to his religion, in some other places Buddha is 
said to have disapproved of them. As Buddha did not write anything and no work of 
Buddhism was a product of his own time,* such contradictions figure in the Buddhist 
literature composed at different times in subsequent centuries. Thus the views expressed 
in the Buddhist literature are simply the views of the writer himself ascribed to the teacher 
and it is but natural that in all early religions, we generally find a copious use made 
of miracles in order to impress the people with the greatness of a particular religious 
doctrine.” Hence the miracles may have some value from the religious point of view, 
but they merit no historical consideration. 

In earliest Buddhist documents, respect is paid to a number of deities or non-human 
beings who are both powerful and unfriendly and various gods, demons and spirits are 
supposed to inhabit the various spheres. “The worship of relics, the building of stupas, 
pilgrimage and idolatry are old features of Buddhism.”” The mode of meditation or trance 
sometimes practised in early Buddhism was based on the Yogatantras, but it was quite 
different from that of Tantric Buddhism, as opined by some scholars.3 

Buddhism threw open the doors of organised religious life to men alone. Women were 
not allowed for the purpose. Only later on they were admitted to a female branch of 
the Sangha. Buddha was not willing to admit them. It is said that Mahaprajapati Gautami, 
Buddha’s step-mother was the first lady for whom Ananda approached Buddha and the 
latter agreed to it with much hesitation.” Buddha is reported to have said that admission 
of women would materially affect the Sarigha adversely and shorten the life of the 
religion.’ From that time the order of the bhiksunis was founded under strict and 
humiliating rules. “This was a great step forward and in religious life women enjoyed 
the same right of access to the highest position, that of Arhatship, for instance, as it 
was recognised that women could also be as learned and wise as men. In this connection, 
the names of distinguished nuns like Khema, Patacara and Dhammadinna may be 
mentioned. Outside the Sarigha, women like Sujata, Visakha and Samavati all achieved 
position of eminence in different spheres.”3” Even a beautiful courtesan Amrapali was 
allowed to embrace the religious life. It is mentioned in the Theri-gatha that women like 
Uppalavanna, SubhAa, Kisa, Gautami and Soma had renounced the world which they felt 
was full of sorrows and suffering and in order to overcome the mundane sufferings they 
accepted this religion.“ 

Men (monks) and women (nuns) in the monasteries were kept apart very strictly. 
They were never allowed to meet and even talk with each other. Men had to take a 
vow of celibacy while women were enjoined not to marry or to abandon their relatives, 
husbands and children, if already married.*! But these strict impositions along with some 
others enumerated earlier were too rigid for a monk to obey. There were some monks 
who, contrary to the specific injunctions of Buddha, used to secretly send wreaths of flowers 
to wives, daughters, young women and female slaves, lay with them in one bed, one mat, 
one coverlet. They also took food any time, had strong drinks, dance‘l and sang songs 
etc. Buddha was greatly perturbed when he heard all this about the particular set of 
monks and sent some of his trusted disciples with the orders of expulsion of those monks 


* 
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from the Sarigha.* In the Majjhima-nikaya we find a class of Sramanas and Brahmanas 
indulging in lust.# 

Every form of worship of Buddha including the circumabulation of stupa, strict 
observance of discipline, practice of merits and meditation, giving food to the monks etc. 
was considered essential in Buddhism from the very beginning.“ Mahayana added much 
to the primitive liturgy and the aforesaid ceremonies were accompanied by chanting of 
formulae or verses which soon acquired the character of mantras—a belief in the 
mysterious power of the sound of mantras—a belief in the mysterious power of the sound 
of a word or a chain of words, muttering of which confers great power. Further we know 
about the “Bodhimandala or the circle round the famous tree beneath which Buddha 
performed all his meditations and attained Bodhi; this belief in the Bodhimandala led 
to a general belief in the efficacy of drawing circles and other diagrams selected for 
performing religious duties.”“° We hear the use of gestures known as mudris. We have 
reason to believe that the different postures of hands and fingers of Lord Buddha represent 
the different incidents of his life. Thus mantra, mudra and mandala had significance 
of their own in esoteric practices even in early Buddhism. But they were not so important 
then and were adopted only to create suitable mental conditions for devotion and mental 
concentration. “But with the rise and development of Mahayana with its idea of 
trailokyavijaya, or religious conquest of the three worlds, Buddhism had to accommodate 
within its province people of more heterogeneous calibre, taste and temperament with 
whom the accessories began to acquire the character of dogmas and article of faith-and 
exclusive value in the religious efforts.”6 

Buddhists were not quite clear as to the specific meaning of the word tantra. The 
discourses on the Guhyasamaja-tantra“’ or the Tathagata-guhyaka have made us believe 
that the Mahaydana-sitras were sometimes supported by Tantras. “The Tibetan canon 
distinguishes the Sutra (Mdo) and the Tantra (Rgyud), but a number of texts are classified 
in both sections: the limits between Sutra (i.e. Mahayana-siutra) and Tantra are not fixed. 
On the one hand, topics which are essentially Mahayanist—e.g., hymns to bodhisattvas 
(stotra), resolutions to become Buddha (pranidhana)—are met with in Tantra; on the other 
hand, Mahdayana-sutras include a number of fragments and often whole chapters which 
would constitute by themselves so many tantrik texts.”*? A good example as to how the 
original Mahdydana-sutras were remodelled into Tantras, has been given by Poussin. He 
holds that the entire Chapter-XXI of the Saddharmapundarika, a Mahayanic work of 
the lst century A.D. contains dharanis on talismanic words, invocations in the form of 
prayer to a female deity or power and there are good reasons to believe that this chapter 
is a late addition testifying that “the spirit of Mahayana had become largely tinted with 
the spirit of Tantrism or rather that the t@ntrik syncretism made little distinction between 
Mahayanism and Tantrism properly so called.”4? 

The Marjusrimalakalpa is another example of Mahayana-sutras remodelled into 
Tantras. Although it is classed as a Mahavaipulya Mahaydna-sutra belonging to the 
Avatarmsaka (translated into Chinese between 980-1000 A.D.) was rendered as a Tantra 
into Tibetan in the 11th century A.D. G. Tucci adduces another example pointing out 
that the Suvarna Prabhasa Sutra, which was translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema 
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in the first half of the 5th century is quite tantric in its contents, formulae and rites.5! 

The mantra element seems to have been introduced in Mahayana Buddhism first 
in the form of dharani, whose literal meaning is that by which something is sustained 
or kept up (dharayate anaya iti) i.e. the mystic syllable capable of keeping up a man’s 
religious life® or known as the synonym of the term raksd in Sanskrit and paritra, paritta 
or pirit in the early works of Ceylon. We need not speculate as to the origin of the dharani 
and “it may only be pointed out that its influence on the Mahdaydna-sitras brought to 
the sublime ethical spirit of that religion an occult and mystical contamination which 
led to the gradual formation of Tantra.” The less advanced or ordinary followers of 
Buddhism could not follow the original aphorism of Buddhism and for them it was felt 
necessary to abridge the sutras into dhdaranis. They were to commit to memory and recite 
the dharanis regularly which, they were made convinced, were in possession of immense 
power to produce infinite merit in the reciters and conferring the desired benefit on them. 
Hence dharanis, according to Kern, existed in Buddhism since the very ancient time and 
seemed to have been introduced into Buddhism for the benefit of the less advanced 
followers who did not care so much for nirvana as they did for their material prosperity 
in this world.” B. Bhattacharyya says how the bija in one syllable pram symbolising 
a Prajnraparamita-mantra was formed in a chain of evolution. To illustrate, he takes the 
“Astasdhasrika Prajiapdaramita, which is in itself too stupendous for a tolerably learned 
Buddhist to read through and understand, not to speak of the illiterate masses, who were 
mostly responsible for the great popularity of the Mahayana. They could not, indeed, read 
this vast literature for acquiring merit; for them something shorter was necessary. 
Prajnaparamita, with its 8,000 stanzas, was therefore reduced to a, hundred, and, 
ultimately, to a very few stanzas, which became known as the Prajnaparamitahrdayasutra, 
which was further reduced to make room for the Prajnidparamita-dharani. The next step 
in this chain of evolution was in the formation of a Prajnapdramita-mantra which again 
led to the conception of a bija in one syllable pram, in response to which sunya may 
transform itself into the form of the goddess by name Prajnaparamita, who is a veritable 
metamorphosis of the Prajnparamita literature.” 

In the Bodhisattvabhimi Vasuvandhu (second half the fourth century A.D.) divides 
the dharanis of Bodhisattva into four kinds—dharma-dharani, artha-dharani, mantra- 
dharani and ksanti-dharani. The dharma-dharani is the composition of mantras through 
which the follower can have smrti (memory), prajnd (perfect knowledge) and vala 
(strength). The artha-dhdaranti is the embodiment of the mantras through which the follower 
receives correct significance (artha) of the dharmas in a spontaneous way. The mantra- 
dharani leads the follower to attain perfection and the ksanti-dhdaranti includes the mantras 
which can give rise to the ultimate nature of the dharmas within the reciter through 
the realisation of which he attains transcendental merit of forbearance.’ The dharanis 
are said to be endowed with great powers. By the dharant of Avalokitesvara even an 
ass can get by heart three hundred verses.” 

The mantras which are regarded as carrying great potency are composed of a string 
of syllables such as “iti, miti, kiti, bhiksamti padani, svaha” which bear no meaning 
etymologically. In the Bodhisattvabhumi Vasuvandhu declares that the unmeaningness 
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of the mantras is their real significance which is to be realised by the sadhaka through 
concentration only. It is said that the mantras are very powerful only when they are 
applied in a strict manner as per rule. They should not, for example, be repeated so 
slowly or so quickly. At the time of repetition of the mantras the mind should be kept 
away from all sorts of impure reflections and should be concentrated on the letters of 
the mantras only. The muttering should continue till the reciter feels tired.” It is said 
that “through the repeated muttering of the mantras so much power is generated that 
it can astonish the whole world”® and the mantras are so powerful that they can confer 
Buddhahood or omniscience on the sadhaka.°! So numerous are the merits accrued from 
the repetition of the mantra of Mahakala that all Buddhas taken together cannot count 
them if they are engaged in the work for a number of days and nights. The mantra 
of Ekajata is also very powerful. It is said that the moment it is recited the reciter becomes 
free from all dangers inasmuch as his enemies are all destroyed and he is followed by 
good fortune.®® 

In esoteric Buddhism, the role of mudra-element cannot be ignored. The mudras are 
generally taken to be mystic signs made by the particular position of hands and fingers. 
“Some of the mudras can be shown by one hand, such as the varada, abhaya, namaskara 
etc., others require both the hands such as anijali, dharmacakra, and many others. In 
the Sadhanamala there are descriptions of an overwhelming number of mudras.® S.B. 
Dasgupta gives a description of a manuscript he came across iy the University Library 
of Cambridge with the colophon Srimac-chakyaraja-sarvadurgati-parisodhana- 
mukhakhyana prathama-adiyoga-nama-samdadhih containing as many as one hundred and 
fifty-eight coloured illustrations of different kinds of mudras of which some seem to be 
the postures of hands and fingers; some, on the other hand illustrate the different manners 
of holding the thunderbolt (vajra), the lotus (padma), the bell (ghanta@), the sword (khadga), 
the conch-shell (sarikha), bunch of flowers, garlands etc. Others again illustrate the manner 
of offering flowers, water, incense, lamp and other materials of worship.Some again 
illustrate the different manners of playing on various musical instruments. All these are 
done, according to him, with the aim of obtaining final purification and final deliverance 
from the miseries of life.® 

It is also to be noticed that the word mudra expresses different meanings in tantric 
literature. It often means the woman selected for the secret practices.® Advayavajra- 
samgraha® describes the four types of mudras (caturmudra) associated with yoga and 
meditation which are related to the four types of realisation of bliss. In addition to the 
mudras, the element of mandala is of great importance. The mandala is the magic circle 
containing mystic figures and diagrams which also, as already stated, were introduced 
into Buddhism. 

When some elements of Tantrism in the form of dharani, mantra, mudra mandala 
etc. were allowed to make their way into Buddhism many other traditional beliefs in 
magic, charms and sorceries with all their accessories began to rush quickly into it, as 
a result of which the composite system of the religion changed the colour and tone of 


the later Mahayana to the extent of evolving a new ydna, which is popularly known as 
Mantrayana. 
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Chapter III 


DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


Ib the previous chapter we have shown that once the esoteric tradition found admission 
into Buddhist fold all sorts of popular beliefs and practices began to be incorporated 
in it. This, in course of time, gave rise to a new ydna called Mantrayana which is used 
in a general sense for Tantric Buddhism. Incidentally the Mantrayana incorporated within 
it the sexo-yogic practices, the six kinds of esoteric rituals technically referred to as 
abhicara and the five accessories known as panica-ma-kara etc. The sexo-yogic practices 
came to be regarded as the most important esoteric practices for the attainment of the 
final state of supreme bliss, all other practices and ceremonies being held as preparatory 
accessories. The six types of esoteric rituals or abhicdra are intended for the good or 
evil of anybody especially for the purpose of fulfillment of the desires of the sadhaka. 
Those are madrana (killing), mohana (enchanting), stambhana (paralysing), vidvesana 
(envying or rendering harm through animosity), uccatana (exciting) and vasikarana 
(subduing). The panca-ma-kara or the five M’s include madya (wine), mamsa (meat), 
matsya (fish), mudra (parched cereal/woman) and maithuna (sexual intercourse).! As these 
five words begin with the letter ma, these are termed as parica-ma-kara, the five ‘ma’s. 

It is said that Lord Buddha prescribed two ydnas at the very outset, namely 
Sravakayana and Pratyekabudhhayana. The difference between the Sravakas and the 
Pratyekas was that the Sravakas were to hear from a Buddha only and for their 
emancipation they had to wait for the coming of the future Buddha. During the time 
between the hearing from a Buddha and advent of another Buddha, the Sravakas were 
only to teach others; but were not competent enough to attain nirvana themselves or 
to help others in attaining it. The Pratyekas were superior to the Sravakas and could 
attain nirvana by their own effort without the help of a Buddha, but they could not help 
others to achieve nirvana. In course of time there evolved Mahayana or the ‘Great Vehicle’ 
called Bodhisattvayana. The Mahayanists dismissed the previous ydanas with a contemp- 
tuous epithet, Hinayana or the ‘Little Vehicle.’ They claimed that they could attain nirvéna 
themselves and help others to attain it too. Against these three yanas viz., Sravakayana, 
Pratyekayana and Mahayana, there were four schools of philosophy in Buddhism, namely 
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Vaibhasika (Vahyarthabhanga), Sautrantika (Sarvastivada), Yogacara (Vijnanavada) and 
Madhyamika (Sunyavada). The distribution of these four systems of philosophy among 
the three yanas is seen in the Tattvaratnavali of Advayavajra (12th century A.D.) collected 
in the Advayavajra-samgraha.? The theories of the Vaibhasikas explain Sravakayana and 
Pratyekayana. MahAanaya is explained by the rest three systems of philosophy. Mahayana 
is again divided into two schools. viz., Paramitanaya and Mantranaya. While Paramitanaya 
is explained by the theories of Sautrantika or Yogacara or Madhyamika, Mantrayana is 
explained by the theories of Yogacara and Madhyamika only.” The Mantranaya is blended 
with the theories of both Sunyavada and Vijnanavada and this school of Mahayana was 
normally transformed into Mantrayana which is nothing but a development of Tantrism 
within the Mahayanic fold. 

The theories of Mantrayana, as has been pointed out by Advayavajra are very abstruse 
and not accessible to ordinary people. It has values for those who are highly intellectual.“ 
The Laghu-kalacakra-tantraraja-tika called Vimalaprabha’ contains the doctrines of 
Paramitanaya and Mantranaya. The doctrines of Paramitanaya are entirely written in 
Sanskrit while those of the Mantranaya are explained in Sanskrit, Prakrta, Apabhramf$a 
and even in non-Sanskritic languages like those of the Savaras and others.® 

As already discussed, Tantric Buddhism grew within the province of Mahayana or 
in other words, Mahayana was the introductory stage of Tantric Buddhism and the later 
phases of Mahayana witnessed the full-fledged development of Tantric Buddhism from 
which all other offshoots like Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana arose.” Though 
S.B. Dasgupta in his Obscure Religious Cults* and An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism?® 
accepts this division to be the result of the ritualistic tradition, yet he expresses serious 
doubts as to its authenticity and to him this division seems an erroneous one inasmuch 
as Kalacakrayana and Sahajayana are the two schools within Vajrayana.!°’ But we have 
adequate materials to prove these three schools to be different and distinct from one 
another, each one having its own peculiarities and salient features not found in others. 
The term Tantrayana in a general sense stands for all the three schools of Tantric 
Buddhism.” 

There is a difference of opinion among the scholars as to the chronology of these 
three later schools. All scholars agree in giving Vajrayana the earlier place; but they 
differ in placing Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana in sequence of time. B. Bhattacharyya 
and P.C. Bagchi suggest that Sahajayana developed earlier than Kalacakrayana,!? while 
S.B. Dasgupta and N.K. Sahu maintain that Kalacakrayana preceded Sahajayana.!’”’ The 
latter group of scholars have contributed erudite discourses on these schools regarding 
the order of development. But so far as the historical evolution of these latter schools 
is concerned, the order of the former scholars seems correct. The propounders of Vajrayana, 
Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana were Indrabhiti, Laksmimkara and Pitopada respectively 
all of whom belonged to Uddiyana, the same as Orissa and historically they are given 
the position in the order of chronology as Indrabhiti, Laksmimkara and Pitopada.“ 

B. Bhattacharyya, quoting the line “one’s own body, in which the whole world is 
manifest” from the description of Laghu-kalacakra-tantraraja-tika given by H.P.Shastri!’ 
in A Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collection opines that this line has a curious 
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resemblance to the doctrines of Sahajayana which makes it possible that Kalacakrayana 
embodied in it the teachings of Vajrayana and Sahajayana and thus, in historical evolution, 
seems to be later than these two ydanas.!® 


Vajrayana 

Literally, the term ‘Vajrayana’ is the ‘adamantine path or vehicle’, but technically it means 
‘sunya vehicle’, where sunya is used in a special sense to represent vajra.™” Sunya is called 
vajra for the reason that “it is firm, sound, unaltered, unpierceable, impenetrable, 
incombustible and indestructible.“!® The stnya referred to by the Vajrayanists in all their 
writings is not the exact stnya as conceived by the Madhyamikas to whom both the subject 
and the object are siunya in essence, and neither the mind nor the external world bears 
any reality.” This position, however, was not acceptable by the Vajrayanists because they 
were in search of a positive aspect in the sunyatad. Yogacara or the Vijnanavada advanced 
a little further and according to this school, when emancipation is obtained it does not 
become siunya, but turns into eternal consciousness.’ In the Sadhanamdla the word 
Vajrayana is characterised as the ‘path which leads to perfect enlightenment’ whch may 
be termed as anuttara samyaka sambodhi in Sanskrit.?! 

The idea of Mahayana Buddhism, as we have already discussed, began to develop 
consciously or unconsciously into the ideas of Vajrayana Buddhism. The Dharmakaya- 
Buddha of the Mahayanists seems to have been gradually replaced by the Vajrasattva 
or Vajrakaya of the Vajrayanists. The Vajrasattva is generally taken as the Supreme 
Being in Tantric Buddhism and many of the Tantras open with salutations to this Lord 
Supreme. Moreover, all the Buddhist Tantras written in Sarnigiti® style begin with a galaxy 
of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas etc. surrounding the Lord Supreme to listen to him and the 
Lord Supreme is none but the Vajrasattva himself. 

With the evolution of the idea of the Vajrasattva another new idea known as the 
theory of five Dhyani-Buddhas was introduced. The Vajrasattva was regarded as the 
Primal Enlightened One—the Adi-Buddha. This Adi-Buddha is in possession of five kinds 
of knowledge which are like five attributes of the Lord. From these five attributes proceed 
five kinds of dhyana (meditation) and from these five kinds of dhyana there emanate 
five deities who are known as the five Dhyani-Buddhas. These five Dhyani-Buddhas are 
the five presiding deities over the five skandhas or elements of which the universe is 
composed.” They are riupa (form), vedana (feeling), samjnia (perception), samskara 
(impression) and vijnriana (consciousness) and these five skandhas, according to the 
Guhyasamaja-tantra, are presided over by the Dhyani-Buddhas, viz., Vairocana, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi and Aksobhya respectively. The Dhyani- 
Buddhas, like the skandhas, are considered eternal and they manifest themselves without 
passing through the intermediate stage of Bodhisattva or in other words, without 
depending upon others for their origin.” 

Another striking feature of Vajrayana is the introduction of sakti (female counterpart 
considered a manifestation of divine energy) particularly for obtaining emancipation 
through yoga and samadhi (highest concentration). In the eighth chapter of the 
Guhyasamédaja-tantra,?” mentions are made about prajnabhiseka or the initiation of disciples 
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with prajna or sakti. The five Dhyani-Buddhas are of five different families (kulas) with 
their saktis. These families are moha, presided over by Vairocana with his sakti 
Vajradhatvisvari; dvesa, by Aksobhya with his sakti Locana; cintamani by Ratnasambhava 
with his sokti Mamaki; raga, by Amitabha with his sakti Pandara and samaya, by 
Amoghasiddhi with his sakti Arya-Tara.?° The five Dhyani-Buddhas of five different kulas 
(families) with their saktis (divine consorts), skandhas (elements), mudras (postures), 
vdhanas (vehicle), varnas (colours) and with their Bodhisattvas, Pratyeka-Buddhas, 
bijamantras etc. are regarded as the emancipation of the Vajrasattva, the Primal 
Enlightened one (Adi-Buddha), who is not only of the nature of sunyata but also of the 
non-dual state of sunyata and karund.?”” Thus for the first time, the worship of saktis 
was introduced into Buddhism by the Vajrayanists with which a host of elements including 
a large number of gods and goddesses, their sadhanas, panegyrics etc. were also found 
occupying suitable places in Buddhism. 

Now who is Vajrasattva? “Vajra is meant sunyatda and by sattva is implied pure 
knowledge; the identity of the two follows from the nature of Vajrasattva.”*”* The ultimate 
principle of the Vijnanavadins is pure consciousness (vijnapti-matrata), which is also 
known as pure knowledge and this pure knowledge is identical with sunyata (being the 
form of absence of subjectivity and objectivity) and this is the real identification of 
Vajrasattva. “In other words, the Vajrasattva is the Abhuta-parikalpa of the Vijnanavadins 
where both suinyatd and world-manifestation remain unrecognizably unified.”?? 

The most striking feature of Vajrayana justifying the general name vajra as S.B. 
Dasgupta asserts, is its use and function. In Vajrayana everything is vajra or perfect 
void. A god worshipped is vajra, his image is vajra, the worshipper is vajra, the materials 
of worship are vajra, the mantras uttered are vajra, the process of worship is vajra and 
everything connected with the worship is vajra. Most of the goddesses enumerated in 
some of the Vajrayanic texts bear the names, the first part of each being vajra, e.g., 
Vajrarupini, Vajra-bhaskari, Vajra-humkari, Vajra-vilasini, Vajra-mohini, Vajra-khecari, 
Vajrasani, Vajra-rasani, Vajra-trasani, Vajra-sparsini, Vajra-cetani, Vajra-virasani, Vajra- 
vikasini, etc. The supreme goddess of this school bears the name VajreSsvari or Vajradhari 
or Vajra-dhatvisvari or Vajra-varahi.3”! Dasgupta adds that the sadhanas collected in the 
Sadhanamala are of the same nature. There was a peculiar idea with the Vajrayanists 
that everything bearing the epithet vajra before it, is bound to lead one to the realisation 
of the void-nature of the self and the dharmas. Women adopted for the yogic practices 
were called the vajra-kanyas or the thunder-girls or the void-girls. Thus since everything 
connected with Vajrayana bears the stamp of vajra, it is in fitness of things that the 
vehicle (yana) itself should be called Vajrayana.’ 

The responsibilities with which a Bhodhisattva was entrusted were quite heavy and 
these included untold sacrifices. He has to sacrifice everything, even his family, children, 
worldly enjoyment etc. for leading them to the path of salvation. He has to renounce 
his own salvation even when entitled, as long as a single being has not achieved it.3 
This ideal of a Mahayanist finds expression in the Karandavyiha, where we have 
Avalokitesvara, the all-compassionate Boddhisattva, who refused his own salvation until 
all creatures of the world were in possession of the bodhi-knowledge and obtained freedom 
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from worldly sorrows and sufferings.” Later on, the Bodhisattvas took to wine and women 
and fish and meat, and these were not taken into account in view of the colossal sacrifices 
they were daily making for the betterment of all beings. Then came the Vajrayanists 
who boldly declared that there was nothing impossible in the world on the part of a 
Bodhisattva who had taken a vow to emancipate the world; but this vow was in course 
of time reduced to a mere meaningless convention. The act of indulging in parnica-ma- 
karas was not conducive to the good of anybody in any religion. Moreover, achievement 
of emancipation through the agencies of women as was advocated by Vajrayana was also 
not a sound convention and did not fail to create a baneful impression on the minds 
of the followers. Although the Vajrayanists were fully aware of the fact that they were 
doing something which was against religion and morality, yet they tried to justify their 
actions in their literature.” 

The Guhyasamaja-tantra,3®® an ancient tantric literature, preached strange doctrines 
quite contrary to the disciplinary methods enjoined by Buddha. Fish, flesh, wine, etc. were 
rarely permitted in original Buddhism. But the Guhyasamdaja-tantra sanctioned every- 
thing. Not only flesh of the most harmless kind, but all kinds including human flesh 
were permitted. The blood of all animals and wine of any quality could be taken by a 
follower of the Guhyasamaja-tantra®? disregardful of the principles held high in earlier 
stages of Buddhism. In one place, it forbids its followers to erect caityas (temples) to 
repeat the sacred works of Buddhism, to draw magic circles and to offer articles of worship 
to the Three Jewels’? — Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. These things were considered 
irrelevant to the real existence for a yogin and as such superfluous. Further the 
Guhyasamaja-tantra asks its followers to break all the existing social laws and to indulge 
in immolating animals freely, uttering any number of falsehoods, stealing or snatching 
things which belong to others and even committing adultery.3® It also recommends sexual 
intercourse with young candali girls and beautiful women,’ and near relatives like 
mothers, sisters and daughters for the attainment of perfection.*! Another Vajrayana 
work Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi of Anangavajra corroborates these immoral practices. 
It says that without Prajndparamita which resides in every women, emancipation is not 
possible.4? 

The Jrianasiddhi, a masterpiece text of Vajrayana composed by Indrabhidti, maintains 
that those who know not Vajrayana explained in numerous Yogatantras are fools. They 
whirl in the sea of existence.“ Indrabhiuti compares Vajrayana to a raft by which one 
can cross the ocean of existence filled with the snares of false subjectivity.“ 

The practices enjoined in the Guhyasamaja-tantra decidedly appear revolting to the 
uninitiated. It is argued in some tAantric texts that many of the terms used in the Tantra 
itself have some sort of symbolic meaning quite different from what appears on the face. 
It is also said that the tantric text, in question, deals with the mystic matters which 
have come from the experiences gained through actual practices and these cannot be the 
same as those of human beings who are faithful to the conventional laws only. Whatever 
might be the arguments in support of these immoral deeds, all the sane people must 
have revolted against the practices contributing, in no small measure, to the decline of 
Buddhism. 
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Not only the outsiders, but also some conscious followers of the doctrine including 
some Bodhisattvas protested against the immoral practices a description of which is found 
even in the Guhyasaméja-tantras As depicted in the fifth chapter,“ the Lord once declared 
in the assembly that emancipation through Vajrayana is possible on the part of all men, 
howsoever vicious, cruel or immoral. Even persons guilty of incest can have recourse to 
Vajrayana for emancipation. No sooner did he finish his speech than a chorus of protests 
from the Bodhisattvas came. There was an alarm in the assembly. The Bodhisattvas most 
earnestly questioned the Lord, the master of Tathagatas, as to how he could resort to 
such sinful utterances in a respectful assembly full of Tathagatas. Taken aback at the 
volley of protests from the Bodhisattvas, the Lord explained that the conduct he had 
recommended was known as Bodhi-conduct derived from interpretation of the essential 
truth and considered pure and immutable by the Buddhas who had realised the true 
essence. The moment these words came from the mouth of the Lord, all the Bodhisattvas 
present were confused and out of fear fell down unconscious. The Tathagatas were not 
affected, for they could realise the truth. They requested the Lord to revive the 
Bodhisattvas who, out of ignorance, could not realise the truth of his assertions. The 
Lord had a special kind of meditation and the unconscious Bodhisattvas came to the senses 
again when the rays from the Lord touched them. They took their respective seats and 
sang the glory of the Lord. 

Vajrayana is said to be of six kinds by Kazi Dawa Samdup in his Introduction to 
the Sricakrasambhara-tantra. According to him the development or fruit of the first 
three ydanas (i.e. Sravakayana, Pratyckabuddhayana and Bodhisattvayana) is 
Vajrayana or Mantrayana which is again divided into six parts, viz., (1) Kriyatantra- 
yana, (2) Carya (or Updaya) tantrayana, (3) Yogatantrayana, (4) Mahayogatantrayana, 
(5) Anuttarayogatantrayana and (6) Atiyogatantrayana.“° It is not known on what 
authority this classification was based. The general practice, however, in India is to 
divide Vajrayana into four classes of Tantra,” viz., (1) Kriyatantra, (2) Caryatantra, (3) 
Yogatantra and (4) Anuttara-yogatantra. A. Waddel describes the Kriyatantra and the 
Caryatantra as ‘Lower Tantra’ and the Yogatantra and the Anuttara-yogatantra as ‘Upper 
Tantra’ inasmuch as the first two divisions are concerned with the rituals and ceremonies, 
worship of gods and goddesses and other practices, and the last two are considered to 
be the Tantras with the yogic practices for the realisation of the ultimate truth and 
discussion on the same. As a matter of fact, the doctrines of the Kriyatantra and the 
Carydatantra were meant for the beginners and initiates into the mysteries of Vajrayana 
for whom rituals and practices were prescribed; but the yogatantra and the Anuttara- 
yogatantra are meant for the advanced sadhakas who are due to attain siddhi (perfection) 
through processes of yoga.’ 

Vajrayana made remarkable contributions to Buddhism and Buddhist culture. Intro- 
duction of elements of yoga into ordinary worship was one of its bold steps and the mantras 
it gave could be used for all purposes even by a house holder. Thus it seems appropriate 
that the Hindus were also impressed by its splendour and were induced to accept some 
of the tantric doctrines, deities, mantras, sadhanas, etc. The exquisite art that Vajrayana 
developed had the merit of creating a good impression and the art of that period may 
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be considered its great contribution to the Indian culture. The contemporary Buddhist 
Universities (vihéras) had to introduce Tantras into curriculum and there were eminent 
teachers in the universities to impart teachings on the Tantras.® 


Sahajayana 


This is an important school having a distinctive philosophy and process of Yoga and special 
type of literature composed by Sahajiya siddhas, believed to be eighty-four in number. 
This literature comprises innumerable Carya-songs and Dohas of which a few have come 
to light. Though the siddhas very often recognise the Vajrayana texts as authority, the 
Carya-songs and Dohas form the very basis of the Sahaja-philosophy and rites. Sahaja 
stands for the ultimate innate nature and it is Sahajayana, that makes one realise this 
ultimate innate nature of the self as well as of the Dharmas.” 

The literal meaning of the word sahaja is that which is inborn or which originates 
with the birth or origination of any entity (sahajayate iti sahaja).” The Hevajra-tantra 
also expresses the same connotation, i.e., that which accompanies with the birth is sahaja.” 
N.K. Sahu defines Sahajayana in the following manner: “The word sahaja literally means 
that which accompanies with birth and manifests itself as the primitive and natural 
propensities in man. The path that helps man to realise the truth through satisfying 
these inborn and fundamental propensities is, therefore, the most natural and easiest 
of all paths and hence, it is called the sahaja-path or Sahajayana.”™ S.B. Dasgupta derives 
both the primary and secondary meaning of the word sahaja as “What is natural is the 
easiest and thus sahaja, from its primary meaning of being natural, acquires this secondary 
meaning of being easy, straight or plain.”” Thus the Sahajayana or sahaja-path is the 
easy or straight path which is called r@japatha (royal road) by Santipada. He says: “Truth 
is purely of a self-intuited nature, there cannot be any speculation as to its transcendental 
nature; those, who have trodden the sahaja-way (i.e. followed the Sahajayana) have been 
able to reach the other shore. They have not to come back again to this world because 
they have tasted the Supreme Bliss.”® Again he warns the foolish beginners against 
missing this straight path (ujuvata) which is, to him, the royal path for attaining perfection. 
Sarahapada sings the glory of sahaja-path in a song and advises the Yogins: “O Yogins, 
the path is easy (sahaja) and straight. Do not follow the crooked and curved path leaving 
this easy path. Do not go far (to Lanka or Ceylon) in search of bodhi, which lies near 
you. As long as you have the bracelets in your hands, you need not require a looking- 
glass; that means, realise your own citta (mind) for yourself and within yourself.’ In 
another song Sarahapada advises: “Make your mind quiet and then steer the boat. There 
is no other way leading to the other shore. Without deciding otherwise sail the boat in 
the sahaja-path.”™ 

“Sahaja can neither be explained by anybody nor any speech can express it; it is 
only realised by the self through the merit of serving at the feet of the guru”—this is 
what is said in the Hevajra-tantra. Tadakapada corroborates this statement in a song 
that it cannot be explained as it is beyond the path of speech. In Caryagiti 40 Kanhupada 
very nicely gives a clear-cut idea about the quintessence (svartipa) of sahaja.® He says: 
“Everything that relates to the mind and all the Agamas, scriptures and istamald (the 
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beads for counting the times of taking the name of god) is confusing and anomalous. 
Tell me how sahaja can be explained for sahaja is such a thing into which neither the 
body, nor the speech, nor the mind can enter. The preaching of the guru (preceptor) to 
the sisya (disciple) is of no use for how can he explain that which transcends the capacity 
of all verbal means? The more one explains it, the more one makes mistakes. Here the 
preceptor is dumb and the disciple is deaf. The preceptor is dumb, because he cannot 
explain or express by speech what sahaja is, and the disciple is deaf, because whatever 
the preceptor says always remains behind his perception. Then how can the jewel of the 
Jina be explained? The deaf is made to understand by the dumb (i.e. through the movement 
of the lips, or by facial expression, or by gestures and postures). In this connection, 
Sarahapada says that the sahaja is such a state that can neither be explained by the 
preceptor, nor can it be understood by the disciple. It is like the flow of nectar and as 
such to whom and by what means can it be explained?®! How can we explain that which 
transcends all speech ?®? None else can make one realise it—just as the pleasure derived 
from sex-union cannot be explained to an unmarried girl who has no personal experience 
about this.&® Hence sahaja is something which cannot be explained, but can only be realised, 
for in the sahaja-state the individual mind enters into sahaja as water enters into water.” 

S.B. Dasgupta, after a careful study of the Caryagitis .and the Dohas of the sahaja- 
siddhas observes: “... the nature of sahaja cannot be defined, — it can only somehow 
be described. It will be evident that this sahaja is the Brahman of the Upanisads and 
the Vedanta. It is the nirvana-dhatu of canonical Buddhism, it is the tathata (thatness) 
of Asvaghosa, it is the negatively described absolute reality of Nagarjuna, which transcends 
the four logical categories,—it is the abhuta-parikalpa or the increate absolute with the 
potency of all objectivity and subjectivity but in itself bereft of all dualism, or the pure 
consciousness (vijnapti-matrata) of the Vijnanavadins. It is again the Vajradhatu or the 
Vajrasattva of the Vajrayanists. It is the Bodhicitta in the form of unity of sunyatd and 
karuna, it is the mahdasukha or the Supreme Bliss. All these ideas have merged in the 
idea of sahaja of the Sahajiyas.” 

The Sahajiyas severely criticized the formal rules and regulations of religions like 
Jainism and Hinduism. In his Dohakosa Sarahapada revolted against the four-fold colours 
(caturvarna) placing the Brahmins at the top.He argued that if by reciting the Vedas 
one becomes a Brahmin, then people of lower castes may be allowed to recite the Vedas 
to become Brahmins. The Brahmins perform fire-sacrifices in their houses by using earth, 
water, kusa grass and reciting mantras. The ghee they pour in the fire serves no purpose, 
rather their eyes are affected by the smoke coming out of jit. 

Sarahapada has attacked the Jaina Ksapanaka-yogins saying that they are in the 
habit of keeping long nails, wearing feathers, roaming naked and keeping heads shaved 
with the intention to attain liberation. But if these are the criteria for liberation, then 
the dogs and foxes who are always naked would have attained perfection; then hips of 
young women, where there is no hair at all would have attained liberation; peacocks would 
have achieved perfection, because their feathers are capable of attaining the same and 
the elephants and horses, who live on grass would have attained liberation as grass- 
eating ensures it.® Saraha also criticizes the celas, the bhiksus and the Sthaviras belonging 
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to Buddhism for their misleading ways of attaining mok$a or emancipation. Can their 
habit of meditation help them in attaining liberation?® In fact, the lamps, offerings, 
mantras, visiting holy places or hermitages, taking bath in holy water, etc. will not ensure 
liberation.® Those are all superstitions. No moksa is comparable with sahaja which 
includes liberation of all sorts. Thus Sahajayana appears to have waged an open protest 
for all kinds of religious formalism and yogic rigourism. 

Luipada, a famous siddhéacarya condemns meditation. He declares: “what can all these 
samadhis (processes of meditation) do? In spite of all these, you are certainly to die in 
sorrows and unhappiness. (One may avoid temporarily the influence of sorrows when he 
is in deep meditation; but as soon as he brings his mind back from meditation, he has 
to face the previous sorrows and unhappiness). Avoid all the elaborate practices of yogic 
vandha (control) and false hope for deceitful supernatural gift and accept the side of 
Sunyatd to be your own.” Now it is clear that Sahajayana not only waged an open 
campaign against religious formalism, but also emphasised on developing human nature 
for the realisation of sinyatda, the ultimate truth. The Sahajiya ascetics were opposed 
to lying prostrate before wooden, earthen or stone idols. They even, as discussed before, 
denounced in strongest terms those, who considered the Buddhist method of incantation, 
austerity and celibacy as the way to nirvana. According to them every one is entitled 
to comprehend the greatest wisdom which is manifested in the human form. Even scholars 
are not aware of the fact that the Buddha resides within the body.” The Sahajiya ascetics, 
therefore, profess the principles of satisfying all the needs of physical body which is the 
abode of all the tattvas, pithas and deities and without which no siddhi can be attained. 
Such emphasis considers the human body a microcosm of the universe. This feature is 
a speciality not only in the Buddhist Tantra but also in all the Tantras in which yogic 
elements have important roles to play. In several Caryagitis and Dohas of Sahajiya 
siddhacaryas, this feature has been given importance. Siddha Sarahapada in a Doha says: 
“Here (within this body) are the Ganges and Jamuna, here is the Ganga-sagara (the mouth 
of the Ganges), here are Prayaga and Banadrasa, here are the sun and the moon, here 
are the sacred places, here are the pithas and upapithas. I have not seen a place of 
pilgrimage and abode of bliss like my body.” 

According to Sahajayana, as it becomes evident now, the life of scrupulous austerity 
is, in reality, some form of negative abnormality which is unjust and conducive to 
developing unwholesome perversion in the human mind. The human being longs for both 
physical and mental enjoyment which will bring him bliss and happiness. To repress these 
desires, which are quite healthy and spontaneous, in the name of scriptures, celibacy 
and custom and under some pretext or other, will no doubt, inflict irreparable damage 
to the human mind. The Sahajiya siddhacaryas, with this end in view always plead that 
all the ways of religious worship should be through human instincts, for the reason that 
religion is meant for man and not the other way round. Hence the supremacy of human 
form must be recognised and under no circumstances should the natural and spontaneous 
transformations of mental and physical passions or their sublimation be suppressed. The 
sahaja-way of devotion does not, however, mean unregulated sexual pleasure, but desires 
of the human beings to be allowed to fulfil, form a part of it. Hence this cult, as it appears, 
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is not a negative one. In Sahajayana denunciation of the mode of worship, artificial and 
unhealthy restrictions or the totality of the human mind and the way to its deliverance 
is loudly pronounced. 

Selection of a proper guru or preceptor in sahaja-sédhana is a must, for in order 
to perform a sadhana the ascetic must be duly instructed by a guru and duly consecrated. 
“The whole field of Indian philosophy and religion is characterised by a unanimous 
emphasis on the Guruviada or the doctrine of the preceptor. It will be seen that in a 
sense all the systems of Indian philosophy and religion are mystic, for according to all 
the systems truth always transcends intellectual apprehension or discursive speculation, 
it is to be intuited within through the help of the preceptor who has already realised 
it. Truth is transmitted from the preceptor to the disciple just as light from one lamp 
to the other. The only way of knowing the truth is, therefore, to seek the grace of the 
guru, who and who alone, can make a man realise the Supreme Reality.”” Hence Tilopada 
has emphatically stated: “The Truth, which is inaccessible to the ordinary foolish people 
and is also unknown and unknowable to scholars, is never accessible to that fortunate 
and meritorious one who by services has propitiated the guru.” Moreover the Sahajiya 
literature is written in sandhyabhasda which has been styled by H.P. Shastri ‘twilight 
language’, i.e. half expressed and half concealed.’ The language bears double interpre- 
tation—one is esoteric and the other exoteric; the exoteric meaning is simple and 
comprehensible to all; but the esoteric meaning is meant for a sadhaka only. The sadhaka 
is not expected always to understand the esoteric meaning, so he is badly in need of a guru, 
who alone can make him understand the actual meaning. Hence the necessity of a guru 
or a spiritual guide.’ Sahajiya siddhacdryas have very often insisted on the guru.™ 
Kalacakrayana 
This branch of Tantric Buddhism has become a controversial issue among the scholars 
who have not been able to explain its true nature. Though this name is often met within 
tantric texts, the materials available in this respect are scanty. L.A. Waddell, who is often 
quoted as a authority of Tibetan Buddhism says: “In the tenth century A.D. the Téantrik 
phase developed in Northern India, Kashmir, and Nepal into the monstrous and 
polydemonist doctrine, the Kalacakra, with its demoniacal Buddhas, which incorporated 
the Mantrayana practices, and called itself the Vajrayana, or the ‘Thunderbolt-vehicle’, 
and its followers were named Vajracaryas, or ‘Followers of the Thunderbolt’.”® From what 
is said about Kalacakrayana,it seems that it is a phase of Vajrayana with demoniacal 
Buddhas (the terrible gods and goddesses) professing monstrous and poly-demonist 
doctrines. 

He again says: “The extreme development of the Tantrik phase was reached with 
the Kalacakra, which, although unworthy of being considered a philosophy, must be 
referred to here as a doctrinal basis. It is merely a coarse Téantrik development of the 
Adi-Buddha theory combined with the puerile mysticisms of the Mantrayana and it 
attempts to explain creation and the secret powers of nature, by the union of the terrible 
Kal, not only with the Dhyani-Buddhas, but even with Adi-Buddha himself, In this way 
Adi-Buddha, by meditation, evolves a procreative energy by which the awful Samvhara 
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and other dreadful Dakkini-fiendesses, all of the Kali-type, obtain spouses as fearful as 
themselves, yet spouses who are regarded as reflexes of Adi-Buddha and the Dhyani- 
Buddhas. And these demoniacal ‘Buddhas’, under the names of Kalacakra, Heruka, Achala, 
Vajra-vairabha, etc. are credited with powers not inferior to those of the celestial Buddhas 
themselves and withal, ferocious and blood-thirsty; and only to be conciliated by constant 
worship of themselves and their female energies, with offerings and sacrifices, magic 
circles, special mantra-charms, etc.”” Here Waddell says that this school has neither a 
philosophy nor a doctrinal basis. The demoniacal Buddhas, in this school are represented 
with their dreadful consorts, the Dakkini-fiendesses for whose constant adoration special 
mantras, sacrifices and offerings are recommended. 

The word Kalacakra literally means the wheel of time, the Tibetan synonym of which 
is Dus-Kyi“Kor-lo. When such a clear definition is available it is not understood why 
this terrible aspect of Tantric Buddhism is given a name Kalacakrayana by Waddell. To 
N.K. Sahu, Waddell appears to have been perplexed by the ideas of demonolatory that 
had developed in Tibetan Buddhism and these he confusedly attributes to the Kalacakra 
system of Tantrayana, obviously with the impression that the word kala means a demon.” 
Sahu seems to be justified in view of the idea of Waddell. The Lamas have accepted 
these hideous creations of Tantrism which, since then, have formed an essential part 
of Lamaism and their terrible images those are prominently noticed in the sectarian 
divisions fill Tibet. 

H.P.Shastri explains the term Kalacakra in the following manner: “The word kala 
means time, death and destruction. Kala-cakra is the wheel of destruction. Kalacakrayana 
means the vehicle for protection against the wheel of destruction.”®® Shastri seems to be 
influenced by the idea expressed in the Tantraloka by Abhinava Gupta. In this tantric 
text® kalacakra has been explained as the whirl of time in its various places of day .and 
night, fortnight, month, year, etc. and for keeping oneself above the influence of the whirl 
of time, yogic practice is suggested. This text further throws light on the technical meaning 
of the doctrine of kala (time) by disclosing that all the phases of time are traced within 
the entire structure of the body in the process of the vital winds (prana, apdana, uddna 
and vydna) and deals with an elaborate discussion on the methods of yogic practices, 
through which they (vital winds) are to be controlled. 

The theory of Kalacakra, as discussed in the Tantraloka has also been explained 
minutely in another tantric text Sri Kalacakra-tantra, a manuscript preserved in the 
Cambridge University Library. S.B. Dasgupta® observes that the study of the text does 
not prove the theory of demoniacal Buddhas. In the beginning of the text king Sucandra 
respectfully asks the omniscient Lord Buddha about the yoga of Sri Kalacakra which 
is the way to the salvation of the people of kaliyuga. The Lord then explains the secret 
yoga which, with all the accessories of mystic circle (mandala) and consecration (abhiseka) 
resides within the body. Then the Lord explains how all the universe with all its objects 
and localities, is situated within the body and how time (ka/a) in its phases, viz., day, 
night, fortnight, month, year etc. are within the body in the process of the vital wind 
(prana-vayu). 

According to the Laghukalacakra-tantra-raja-tika entitled Vimalaprabha, the com- 
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mentary of the Kalacakra-tantra,® Kalacakra is a deity and an embodiment of sunyata 
and karund and is embraced by the goddess Prajna and represents the philosophical 
conception of advaya or non-duality. He is regarded as the Adi-Buddha or the progenitor 
even of the Buddhas, that is to say, the Dhyani-Buddhas. He is in possession of the three 
kayas, the knower of the three times (trikala—past, present and future), the omniscient. 
It is understood from the Kaélacakra-tantra that the mandala (circle) of the deity is 
composed of all the planets and stars and the book, therefore, is directly connected with 
astronomy and astrology and thus astronomy and astrology came to be associated with 
the practice of yoga.® The central deity Kalacakra, as indicated by the very name, is 
encircled by such minor deities who represent time or time-factor. Manjusri is said to 
have introduced the Kalacakra-tantra and one Pundarika the Vimalaprabha, the 
commentary of the Kalacakra-tantra.®’ 

In the Sekoddesa-tika,® which is a commentary on the Sekoddesa section of the 
Kalacakra-tantra, every syllable of the term kalacakra is said to have been teeming with 
a meaning and ka-la, the first two syllables ultimately mean the state of sunyata, which 
is pure consciousness or the principle of subjectivity. Cakra suggests the principle of 
knowability or the cycle of the world-process which is the principle of upaya. Hence 
kalacakra means the absolutely unified principle of prajna and upaya.® 

On the authorities of the Laoghukalacakra-tantra-rdaja-tika entitled Vimalaprabha and 
the Sekoddesa-tika as discussed above, Dasgupta concludes: “Kalacakra is not a distinct 
school of Tantric Buddhism, but a particular name of the Vajrayana school.” His point 
of argument is that the conception of kalacakra in the two aforesaid commentaries is 
substantially the same and is not other than the Vajrasattva. But N.K. Sahu, in an erudite 
study on Kalacakra system does not consider these two schools of Tantric Buddhism 
identical. He argues that both of them aim at a state of perfect siinyata in some shape 
or other, because they have common affiliation to the Vijnanavada metaphysics of 
Mahaayana Buddhism. Besides each has a distinctive process of yoga and presents a well- 
defined Buddhological speculation to claim a separate entity. The new idea of five Dhyani- 
Buddhas presiding over the five skandhas and other accessories as introduced by the 
Guhyasamaja-tantra in Vajrayana is absent in Kalacakrayana. The Lord Kalacakra as 
seen in embrace with the goddess Prajna in the Vimalaprabha is nothing but a mere 
reflection of yab-yum®! conception of Vajrayana. Lastly, although both the schools lay much 
Stress on controlling the vital winds for the realisation of the ultimate truth and thus 
they are associated with yoga, yet a departure is seen with Vajrayana in respect of time 
factor (day, night, fortnight, month, year etc.) which is the salient feature of 
Kalacakrayana.® 
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matti pani kusa lai padhantam | 
gharahim vaisi aggi hunantam ll 
kajje virahia huavaha homem | 
akkhi uhavia kaduem ghumem II 
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Jai naggavia hoi mutti, ta sunaha sidlaha Il 
lomupadanem atthi siddhi, ta juvai niamvaha | 
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unche bhoanem hoi jana, ta kariha turangaha | 
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d) evem mat vujhila sadguruvohem | 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN ORISSA 


uddhism, as observed by N. Dutt is really not one but three religions, namely 

Sravakayana or Hinayana, Mahayana and Tantrayana, each one having different 
religious beliefs, practices and doctrines.’ Sravakayana or Hinayana, which is the earliest 
phase of Buddhism was more ethical than philosophical having been confined to strict 
monasticism and ethical rigorism. In the historical evolution of Buddhism as already 
discussed, Mahayana with its more liberal doctrine and generous ideal of the final goal 
was altruistic and highly philosophical and thereby could capture the minds of the people 
to a greater extent than Hinayana and gained rapid popularity. Tantrayana, the latest 
phase of Buddhism was the combined form of Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana. 
It evolved a deep esoteric practice although it represented the subtle philosophy of 
Mahayana in outline. Orissa played an important role in the growth and development 
of each of these three phases of Buddhism. 
Hinayana in Kalinga and Utkala 
In the long past Orissa was a vast region on the entire east of India, its most famous 
names being Kalinga, Utkala and Odra. It acquired recognition and prominence and 
extended far beyond the present one. Kalinga in its wider sense comprised not only the 
area now known as Orissa but also the extensive coastal region from the Ganges’ mouth 
to that of the Godavari. On the strength of epic traditions H.C. Raychoudhuri is of the 
opinion that the boundaries of Kalinga comprised the eastern coast from the river Vaitarani 
in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory at the mouth of the Godavari.? The verse 
in the epic which indicates this location, is not clear as to the situation of the Vaitarani. 
A thorough examination of the verse will make it clear that the river Vaitarani is referred 
to as one of the rivers of Kalinga and never as its border.’ “The territory of Kalinga 
may be said, according to tradition, to have extended as far as the Gangetic valley in 
the north, the Godavari in the south, the Amarakantaka hills in the west and the sea 
in the east. Too much emphasis cannot, however, be placed on traditional accounts as 
political geography has frequently been disturbed in course of history leading to changes 
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in territorial limits.”* Kalinga features in the Jatakas. The early Pali texts like the Nikayas 
and the Vinayas also speak of the land and religions of the territory of the Kalingas.’ 
In the Buddhist literature and the Jataka stories® Dantapura was the capital of Kalinga 
and flourished as such during the pre-Buddhist period. The Dathavamsa,? the Ceylonese 
chronicle, corroborates this fact and further adds that this city continued as the capital 
of Kalinga even at the time of Buddha. These Pali works along with some Brahmanical 
literature prove the existence of Kalinga as a political entity in the 6th century B.C. 
and even before.® 

No information in support of Buddha’s visit is available in ald or later works of 
Buddhism. That he visited Sumbharattha identified with the country of Sumbha, a close 
neighbouring country of Kalinga, is known from the Jataka.* But Kalinga was probably 
not unknown to him. Some Chinese sources say that Buddha declared Kalinga as one 
among the twelve places where perfection could be easily attained.!? 

The puranic account holds that the territory of Utkala is older than that of Kalinga. 
In the epic literature like Mahabharata and Ramayana we find frequent mention of 
Utkalah. The Buddhist literature especially the Jatakas and the Vinaya-pitaka furnish 
us with the accounts of Ukkala Janapada which obviously shows the existence of Utkala 
or Utkala Janapada as a political entity during the time of Buddha. In these texts the 
puranic Utkalah has been mentioned as Utkala or Ukkala. According to the Buddhist 
literature, Utkala Janapada extended up to Kajangala-nigama on the east and the river 
Sallavati on the south-east. Kajangala does not differ from Hiuen Tsang’s!! Ka-chu-Wen- 
ki-lo, the location of which was near Rajamahala on the south bank of the Ganges and 
Sallavati stands for the river Suvarnarekha.!® In the Mahabharata!’ Utkala is associated 
with the territories of Odras, Mekalas, Kalingas and Andhras. In the Vana Parva“ an 
assertion has been made as to the formation of Kalinga including Utkala as a part of 
it, which extended upto the mouth of the Ganges. In his Raghuvamsa,'’’ Kalidasa has 
shown Utkala as a neighbouring State of Kalinga to the north, the common boundary 
being the river KapisAa (at present: Kasai in Midnapore district). In the Midnapore copper 
plate issued by Somadatta in the 18th regnal year of Sagsanka it has been recorded that 
Dandabhukti roughly including the present Midnapore district of West Bengal formed 
a part of Utkaladesa in the early 7th century A.D.’ 

Although Buddha, during his life-time did not visit Orissa or the then Kalinga, yet 
his religion was not unknown to the people of the place. The Mahavagga" of the Vinaya- 
pitaka refers to the ‘Ukkala Janapada’, the home-land of two merchant brothers named 
Tapassu and Bhallika who were the first lay disciples of Buddha. In the eighth week 
after Enlightenment, when the Blessed one was enjoying the bliss of emancipation at 
the foot of the rajayatana tree, those two merchants were on their way to Madhyadesa 
or Middle country with five hundred trading carts and thus they came across him. Being 
directed by a deity, a spirit of one of their departed relatives to pay homage to the Blessed 
One, they offered him rice-cakes and a lump of honey in a bowl supplied by the Four 
Regent Gods and became his disciples,!® before any one came in contact with him. As 
the commentary!” has it, Buddha gave them eight handfuls of his hair and pails which 
the merchants took to their city called Asitanjana and enshrined the same in two 
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magnificent caityas known as Kesastidpa and Nakhastupa. Tapassu, it is said, became 
a sotdpanna in course of time and was included in the list of renowed updsakas.®° Bhallika 
entered the Sarigha and became an arahant.*! 

The account of Tapassu and Bhallika became so popular in the Buddhist world that 
in the later Buddhist works it had different versions. Though most of them agree that 
Tapassu and Bhallika were the inhabitants of Utkala Janapada, yet they are inclined 
to identify the territory in different parts of India. But N.K. Sahu, holds that Ukkala 
is no other place than the then Utkala in the south-east of India.” 

As per the Mahacattdarisaka Sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya® there were two tribes 
of the Utkala people called Vassa and Bhanna who were the upholders of a peculiar 
philosophy denying categorically the Cause, Consequence and Reality and as such they 
were known as Ahetuvadis, Akiriyavadts, Natthikavadis etc. But in course of time, these 
two tribes are known to have been influenced by the message of the Mahdacattarisaka 
Sutta (Sermon of the Great Forty) preached by Buddha at Jetavana® and discarding their 
former belief, they embraced Buddhism. This is another example to show that Buddhism 
was known to the then people of Utkala. 

Another evidence that leads us to believe that Buddhism was prevalent in Kalinga 
before Asoka is his Rock Edict XIII in which it has been recorded that his campaigns 
brought misfortune not only to Bréahmanas but also to Sramanas etc.” 

Early Buddhism is found to have spread over Burma, Ceylon and Siam through the 
medium of Pali, considered to be the language of ancient Kalinga which included then 
a large portion of the eastern coast*® and thus Kalinga appears to have played an important 
role in the diffusion of Buddhism in her neighbouring territories beyond the sea. 

After Buddha's mahaparinirvdna, as has already been discussed, there arose disputes 
among the monks regarding the relaxation of some strict Vinaya-rules. This led at last 
to a schism during the second Council at Vaisali and thus came into existence two separate 
schools of Buddhism—Hinayana and Mahasanghika. By the time Asoka embraced 
Buddhism, this religion was divided into as many as eighteen different sects of which 
only the Theravada sect is still in existence in Ceylon, Burma, Thailand and Cambodia. 

The Kalinga war is considered a landmark in the history of Buddhism since this 
war was mostly responsible for the conversion of emperor Asoka into Buddhism. The cause 
of Kalinga war is not known from any historical sources. It may be said that Agoka made 
preparations for conquest of Kalinga during the early years of his reign. Kalinga was 
invaded in his eighth regnal year i.e. 261 B.C. 

The Rock Edict XIII of Asoka says that in the 8th year of his coronation and 12th 
year of his succession to the throne, Asoka invaded the country of Kalinga. In that invasion 
as many as 1,00,000 persons were killed, 1,50,000 were carried off into captivity and 
many times that number died in famine and pestilences caused due to the after-effects 
of the war. Tradition avers that Asoka was very cruel and aggressive in his early days 
and was, therefore, called Candasoka (Asoka, the valiant). The Kalinga war which involved 
a tremendous loss of life proved a turning point in his life. He repented and decided 
not to lead further military campaigns. Instead, he took refuge in Buddha, Dharma and 
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Sangha and thus Candésoka was transformed into Dharmésoka (Afoka, the saint). 

Agoka thus became a zealous follower of Buddha and began to think of religious 
conquests (dharmavijaya). He is credited with the holding of the third great Buddhist 
Council under his aegis at his capital Pataliputra.” The occasion for the third Council 
was supplied by the need of establishing the purity and integrity of the Sarigha which 
was divided into different sects with rival claims, teachings and practices. Moggaliputta 
Tissa, known as the spiritual guide of Asoka, presided over the Council and could succeed 
in subduing the heresies and expelling the sectarians from the Church. Further, during 
the session of the Council, he could manage to restore the true faith and propounded 
the Abhidharma treatise, which may be considered one of the momentous results of the 
Council. 

It is said that Priyadarst Asoka, the celebrated Buddhist monarch, had a serious 
discussion with his preceptor Moggalfputta Tissa and in order to stop the further growth 
of schism and heretical doctrines among the monks convened an assembly of the whole 
community of the bhikgus. In the assembly the heretical monks numbering 60,000 who 
set forth their misguided and false beliefs such as the doctrine of the eternal soul, and 
so on, were expelled and others who held that the religion taught by Buddha was 
Saddhamma were hailed to be the followers of the true doctrine of Buddha. In this way 
the Church was purged of the heretical group of monks and on the request of Asoka, 
Moggaliputta Tissa became the guardian of the Theravada community.” 

That Asoka was deeply interested in the religion is also revealed by the contents 
of his Minor Rock Edicts. The Minor Rock Edict No. II records his intimate association 
(at the time of issuing this Edict) with the Buddhist Sanghas while the Schism Edict 
contains the text of his order for the expulsion of the heretical monks. The Bhabru Edict 
(The Calcutta-Bariat Edict)3” shows his profound faith in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha 
and refers to the sacred texts meant for monks and nuns as well as lay worshippers. 
His Edicts on pillars at Sarnath, Kausambi and SAanchi issue a stern warning to the 
monks who would cause dissention in the Sarigha — “Whosoever breaks up the Church, 
be it monk or nun, shall be clad in white raiment and be compelled to live in what is 
not a residence (of the clergy). Thus should this order be respectfully communicated to 
the congregation of the monks and the congregation of the nuns.” 

The most significant outcome of the Council was the despatch of missionarics to all 
the known countries of the then world in order to preach the principles of Buddhism. 
Mahinda, son of Asoka and Sanghamitta, his daughter were entrusted with the missionary 
work in the island of Ceylon.3’ According to the Pali texts Moggaliputta Tissa, for the 
purpose of preaching Buddhism, deputed Majjhantika (or Madhyandina) to Kasmir- 
Gandhara, Mahadeva to Mahigsamandala (Mahishmati, south of the Vindhyas), Rakkhita 
to Vanavasi (North-Canara), Dhammarakkhita to Aparanta (i.e. Alor, Broach and Sopara), 
Mahadhammarakkhita to Maharashtra, Maharakkhita to Yona Countries (foreign settle- 
ments in the North-Western Frontier Province of undivided India), Majjhima to Himavanta 
and Sona with Uttara to Suvarnabhtmi (probably a place inside India).* 

The above information is confirmed and further supplemented by R.E.XIII1 of Asoka 
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in which it is stated that Asoka tried to spread Buddhism not only among his people 
inside his own territories or among the people of the border lands but also in kingdoms 
far off, such as Syria, Egypt, Mecedonia, Epirus (an ancient district of northern Greece) 
and Magas of Cyrenia in Northern Africa. In this context the names of Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Pandyas, Cholas, Andhras, Pulindas, Ceylon etc. are mentioned. In R.E. II Asoka is credited 
with the opening of hospitals both for human beings and beasts, digging wells and tanks 
and planting of medicinal plants and other trees for the happiness and betterment of 
all beings.’ Thus the missionary activities and other efforts of Asoka were largely 
responsible for the popularisation of the teachings of Buddha and making Buddhism the 
ruling religion of a large section of mankind. 

Now it is clear that the Kalinga war was responsible for changing the heart of Asoka 
who later on accepted Buddhism and succeeded in his mission of making the religion 
popular in and outside India. The very soil of Kalinga which thus proved a great stimulus 
to the growth and spread of the faith undoubtedly had also come in contact with it in 
the pre-Asokan period. But it cannot be denied that it was during the reign of Asoka 
that a thorough and systematic mission was taken up by different schools and Buddhism 
flourished in Kalinga. Tissa, brother of Asoka, chose Kalinga as the place of his retirement 
and the emperor, therefore, built there for him a monastery known as Bhojakapgiri-vihara, 
a centre of activities of the Thera School.’ Tissa’s preceptor Dharmaraksita, who was 
a famous Buddhist dacarya and propagator of the faith of Thera school in the western 
India came to Kalinga to spend his last days with his disciple Tissa in the Bhojakagiri 
monastery.’ Mahadeva, a Mahasanghika acarya, Dhitika, the spiritual successor of both 
Madhyantika and Upagupta, the two great acaryas of Sarvastivada, are known to have 
visited Kalinga and influenced a large number of devotees by their impressive teaching.? 
Taranatha’s History of Buddhism (completed in 1608) gives an account of the coming 
of two great acaryas Kala® (also known as Krsna) and Posadha*® to Kalinga and their 
remarkable contributions to the spread of the Buddhist faith in Kalinga. 

Thus Buddhism, in course of time, was very popular in Kalinga and this popularity 
invited the neighbouring kings to invade Kalinga. 

According to the Dathavamsa of Ceylon, Khema Thera brought one of the left molar 
teeth of Buddha from Buddha’s funeral pyre at Kusinagara and handed over the same 
to king Brahmadatta of Kalinga who, for preserving this sacred Tooth Relic, built a 
magnificent stipa at Dantapura“ which was the glorious capital of Kalinga. From that 
time Dantapura became a sacred place for several generations and people used to offer 
ceremonial homage and worship to the divine Relic. The Mahaparinibbana-Sutta also 
refers to Kalinga receiving the sacred Relic of Buddha for the purpose of worship. During 
this period the Tooth was given so much importance that gradually a superstitious and 
mystical belief in its magical efficacy developed among the people. From the time of 
Brahmadatta, the Tooth Relic was at Dantapura which continued as a sacred place till 
the rule of Guhasiva. In the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., Pandu, the anti-Buddhist 
king of Pataliputra came to know that Guhaésiva, king of Kalinga who was under his 
suzerainty had embraced Buddhism being influenced by the popular belief about the Tooth. 
Pandu became furious and asked Guhagiva to come to Pataliputra along with the Tooth. 
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He kept the Tooth under sacrilegious tests, but soon could know its extraordinary power 
and became a follower of Buddhism. As ill luck would have it, the liberal attitude and 
strong aversion of Guhasiva towards bloodshed encouraged the neighbouring king of 
Malava to invade Kalinga. Finding the sacred Tooth at stake, Guhasiva secretly sent 
it to Ceylon in the custody of his son-in-law, DantakumAara and daughter HemamalAa. 
This account of the Dathavamsa seems to have more historical authenticity than mere 
religious signification. 

Puspagiri“? became prominent as a centre of Buddhism after the decline of Dantapura. 
It was a very famous monastery, where people in large number used to gather for gaining 
spiritual merits. It had religious importance as late as the 7th century A.D. and was 
considered one of the wonderful monasteries of the Buddhist world. Hiuen Tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim was impressed by the miraculous powers of its stupas and caityas, so 
much so that he could not think them to have been built by human hands, but by spirits.* 

The canonical literature of Buddhism is written in Pali. Though the place of origin 
of the language is a matter of dispute, it can safely be said after a careful study that 
Pali was the language of the territory of ancient Kalinga, which then comprised a large 
portion of the eastern coast.“ Now this will lead one to believe that Kalinga had a great 
share in the missionary activities through the medium of Pali, the language of its own. 
Some neighbouring territories and even a few beyond the seas had with Kalinga both 
cultural and religious relations mostly Hinayanic by nature. 

According to the tradition preserved in the Ceylonese chronicles, Asoka organised 
a network of missions to preach the teachings of Buddha in and outside India. For 
preaching Buddha’s gospel in Ceylon, Asoka sent his son Mahinda and daughter 
Sanghamitta who could persuade king Devanampiyatissa (c. 247-207 B.C.) and his 
attendants to accept Buddhism. People in large number embraced the religion. Monasteries 
were built and rich endowments were made for their upkeep.*’ Two great events in the 
early history of Buddhism in Ceylon were responsible for making this religion popular. 
The first event was the transplantation of a branch of the Bodhi tree under which Gautama 
attained Buddhahood and the second one was the Tooth of Buddha which was brought 
from India.“¢ And Kalinga was connected with these two great events. The account in 
Buddhaghosa’s Samanta-pasadika*?’ lends support to the fact that Asoka sent eight families 
of Kalinga to Ceylon with the branch of the sacred Bodhi tree and those families formed 
the nucleus of the Thera School of Buddhism in Ceylon. The Ceylonese chronicle 
Dathavamsa reveals that there was friendly relation between the Kalingan king Guhasiva 
and Ceylonese king Mahasena. Therefore, Guhaésiva sent the Tooth of Buddha to Ceylon 
secretly to ensure its sanctity and safety. 

Another notable event that suggests the healthy relationship between the two 
territories, is the visit of three distinguished Ceylonese pilgrims to India. They were 
Silakala, Mahaniama and Sramana Prakyata Kirti. They all came and went back through 
the ports of Kalinga."® People from Kalinga also visited the monastic institutions of Ceylon 
to pay homage to the sacred Tooth. According to the Culavamsa a prince of Kalinga 
with his consort came to Ceylon during the reign of Aggabodhi II (c. 592-602 A.D.).“ 
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The Culavamsa further reveals that king Vijayavahu I (1055-1107 A.D.) married 
Trilokasundari, daughter of the Kalinga king Samalavarmana.®® From epigraphic evidences 
it is learnt that two sons of Kalinga king Jayagopa and queen Parvati (most probably 
belonging to the Ganga family) named Nissankamalla and Sahasamalla ascended the 
throne of Ceylon sometime before 1200 A.D.’ 

The relationship between the royal families of Kalinga and Ceylon must have 
influenced considerably the socio-religious life of these two territories, which is particularly 
Hinayanic by nature and thus Kalinga witnessed a rapid development of Buddhism as 
late as the 7th century A.D.® 

The tradition preserved in the Ceylonese chronicle says that two Buddhist monks 
named Sona and Uttara were sent by Moggaliputta Tissa, the spiritual guide of ASoka, 
to preach Buddhism in Suvarnabhiumi® identified with Burma.’ There is, however, no 
reliable evidence as to whether these two monks were actually sent to Burma except 
the Kalyani inscription of Pegu,® in which the mission of these monks finds mention. 
This inscription cannot be treated as authentic inasmuch as they belong to a later date, 
i.e. 15th century A.D. when king Dhammaceti of Pegu (c. 1472-92 A.D.) caused them 
to be recorded.’ Till today no concrete evidence is available as to the existence of Buddhism 
in Burma before the 5th century A.D. But the close proximity of Burma to India and 
the existence of not too difficult land routes between the two before the Christian era 
creates the possibility that Buddhism found its way to Burma long before the 5th century 
A.D. From the 5th century onwards there are definite records to prove not only the 
existence but also the flourishing state of Theravada Buddhism in Burma.” 

That Burma had close relation with the ancient Odra, Utkala and Kalinga will be 
proved by the fact that the old name of Pegu is Ussa which is supposed to be a variant 
form of Odra or Orissa® and the old kingdom of the Piyus with its capital near Prome 
was known as Sikset or Srikset (Sriksetra) which can be no other place than the land 
of Jagannatha itself i.e. Puri on the ancient Kalinga coast.” From the famous inscription 
of the Shwezigon pagoda we come to know regarding the foundation of the kingdom of 
Sriksetra and the introduction of Buddhism into that land. It states: “The Lord Buddha 
smiled and Ananda asked the cause of this smile; and the Lord spoke unto Ananda, 
Ananda, hereafter a sage named Visnu, great in supernatural power, great in glory, 
possessing the five transcendental faculties, together with my son Gavampati, and king 
Indra and Bissukarma-devaputta (putra) and Katakarmmanagaraja, shall build a city 
called Sisit (Sriksetra or old Prome).” It further adds: “After the sage Visnu has built 
the city of Sisit, he shall depart from thence (and) in the city Arimaddanapura (Pagan) 
he shall become king Sri Tribhubanaditya Dharmaraja....”® From this it is supposed that 
the kingdom called Sriksetra in the inscription, was originally colonised by the 
Brahmanical Hindus who were supplemented by the Buddhists. Those colonists named 
their new settlement as Sriksetra which shows that they were immigrants from Orissa, 
since the very name is dear to each and every Oriya.’ There are some other classical 
names still in existence in Burma, which bear testimony to the fact that people of the 
ancient Odra, Utkala and Kalinga were responsible to a great extent for the diffusion 
of the Brahmanical and Buddhistic culture in Burma and most probably those people 
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staying there as colonists and missionaries organised Theravada Buddhism systematically 
for the first time during the early Christian centuries. 

In Orissa Hinayana Buddhism had its importance as late as the 7th century A.D. 
Some famous teachers appeared among the Hinayanists by this time, although king 
Harsavardhana was eager to discredit the Hinayanists in Orissa. There flourished in 
Orissa Prajnagupta, a great teacher of Hinayanic faith in the late sixth century A.D., 
who composed a treatise of 700 slokas dogmatically challenging MahAayanic system. This 
was considered a great authentic work by the Hinayanic priests of Orissa who presented 
the same to the king Harsa as a boastful challenge.®? 


Origin and Development of Mahayana Buddhism in Orissa 


Buddhism in the pre-Asokan period failed to influence the people and could not, therefore, 
achieve popularity. The reign of Asoka witnessed the rapid rise of Buddhism. It was no 
more confined within the boundary of the Majjhima Janapada and very soon assumed 
the form of an all-India religion. Within 10 to 15 years of Agoka’s rule, it spread over 
several countries outside India. In course of time, Buddhism gave an entirely fresh meaning 
to religious ideas and ideals. 

The progress of Buddhism was accelerated by a historical force which was a reaction 
of the mass against Brahmanical orthodoxy. Asoka, as it appears from his Rock Edicts® 
discouraged the practice of animal-sacrifice for religious purposes and advised his subjects 
to keep off the Brahmanical rituals which, according to him, were of little spiritual value. 
Under the circumstances, Brahmanism prepared to meet this challenge. Bhagavatism and 
Saivism, the two non-Brahmanical faiths, were brought into its fold.“ This is corroborated 
by the identification of the Brahmanical Visnu with Vasudeva of the Bhagavatas in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka,® a Brahmanical work of the 3rd century B.C. Lord Siva, originally 
belonging to the nisadas in the forest was even Brahmanised by the Vedic Aryan priests 
with a view to encountering the relatively strong movement of Buddhism at the time 
of Priyadarsi ASsoka.®? It is further seen in the Taittirlya Aranyaka that Narayana Visnu 
is identified with the Bhagavata Vasudeva and Ambika with Siva’s wife. In the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita, Ambika is mentioned as Rudra’s sister.® Now it appears quite evident that 
Brahmanism took sincere steps to restore its former status and for this purpose it formed 
alliance with non-Buddhist faiths as a reaction against the religious policy of the Maurya 
monarchs. Gradually this Brahmanical reaction persuaded imperial army of Magadha into 
a conspiracy of both political and military nature® resulting in the occupation of the throne 
of Magadha by its accredited champion Pusyamitra Sunga through the assassination of 
Brhadratha Maurya, the last Maurya emperor, in broad daylight in the presence of the 
imperial army in 187 B.C.” Pusyamitra was a staunch Brahmin and a prosecutor of 
Buddhism as described in the Divydvadana” and the Manjusrimulakalpa.” This fact is 
also supported by Taranatha” the Tibetan historian. Pusyamitra was determined to restore 
the Vedic sacrifices which were long in abeyance and was also credited with the 
performance of two horse-sacrifices as known from the Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva." 
Patanjali, a great savant of Brahmanism and the imperial priest of Pusyamitra’s court, 
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composed Mahabhasya, the famous commentary on the Astadhyayi of Panini. The object 
of Patanjali was to revive the long-neglected Vedic studies.’ According to some scholars 
Manu, the Brahmanical law-giver flourished sometime during this period.’’ Thus 
Brahmanism marched on and the post-Mauryan period witnessed the restoration of 
Brahmanism in the political, social and cultural life of the Indian people. 

Bhagavata religion which was an obscure cult till the time of Asoka not only formed 
a part of Brahmanism, but also burst forth into a mighty and individual religion in the 
2nd century B.C. It flourished in Magadha along with Brahmanism with the patronage 
of the Sunga Brahmanas and Kanvayana Brahmanas during the period when their political 
supremacy was acknowledged. It continued to the time of the Satavahana kings who were 
out and out Brahmins and performed considerable number of sacrifices. Though the 
worship of Vedic deities like Prajapati, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, Vasava, the sun 
and the moon was a time-honoured custom in the society, yet people were known to have 
worshipped Sankaragana and Vasudeva. In the 2nd century B.C., Vasudeva was widely 
worshipped as God of the gods in different regions of India and magnificent towers and 
temples were erected to him.” 

Thus after the decline of the Mauryan empire, Brahamanism and Bhagvavatism 
occupied an important position in the society and as a result, Buddhism had to face 
their combined forces for survival. It had to seek the royal patronage of the Indo-Greek 
ruler Menander (c. 114 B.C.) who was a staunch believer in the Buddhist philosophy. 
Some believe he was converted to Buddhism by venerable Nagasen, a great Buddhist 
philosopher of the Sthaviravada school. The famous Pali book Milindapanha contains the 
questions of Milinda (Menander) and answers of Nagasen and thus seems to lend support 
to this view.” After Milinda Buddhism failed to get any royal support till the time of 
great Kaniska in the 1st century A.D. When Buddhism had no royal support, it had to 
water down some of its best stringent principles in order to come to the rescue of the 
common people. 

The most important change incorporated into the conception of the final goal was, 
according to Hinayana, to attain Arhathood or final liberation of the self from the whirl 
of existence through strict ethical discipline and the process of dhyana. The Hinayanists 
conceived Buddha only as a historical personage in the life and activities of Sakyamuni, 
that means a saint or an Arhata. But they looked upon him as superior to Brahma, Visnu 
and Indra.” The Anguttara-nikaya seems to lend support to this view when we hear 
Buddha saying to Brahmana Dona: “He is neither a god, nor a gandharva, nor a man, 
he is Buddha.” 

The Mahasanghika school, however, envisages a very different conception of 
Buddhology. To the Mahasanghikas, Buddha was not a historical personage, but an 
ultimate principle. He was lokottara and superior to the world.# Emphasis was laid upon 
the super mundane character of Buddha and there developed the concept of Bodhisattvas, 
who, though were fit to attain nirvdna, refused to do so till all sentient beings were 


delivered from sufferings. With this new ideology, the goal of life from Arhathood to 
Buddhahood was changed. 
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In order to popularise Buddhism both the Mahasanghikas and the Sarvastivadins 
went on preaching the doctrines of Bodhisattvas in the post-Agsokan period. A Bodhisasttva, 
according to the Mahavastu, had to go through four progressive careers, namely 
prakrticaryd, pranidhanacaryd, anulomacarya and anirvacaniyacarya.® In spite of the 
fervent attempts of the Mahavastu to popularise Buddhism, it failed to make the common 
man realise that he could also attain Buddhahood by resorting to certain Bodhisattva 
practices.” But the Sarvastivadins provided what the Mahasanghikas could not. They 
developed the doctrine of the paramitas which deeply entered into the life of a Bodhisattva 
and were looked upon as his best friends. They were considered to be the teacher, the 
way and the light. They were the refuge and the shelter, the support and sanctuary and 
the mother and father of all. It is thus clear that the Sarvastivadins thought very high 
of their scheme of perfection and the part they played in the spiritual development of 
a Bodhisattva.® In the Lalitavistara, the Sanskrit text of the Sarvastivadins, the paramita- 
doctrine assumes its fully developed form and the pdaramitdas number six, viz. ddna- 
paramita, sila-paramita, ksanti-paramitd, vinaya-paramitda, dhyana-paramitd and prajnid- 
paramita. Unlike the four caryas, the six paramitas are meant for the common people 
who are supposed to attain Buddhahood by practising the pdramitas. The Avadana 
literature of the Sarvastivadins which is quite voluminous, popularised this new doctrine. 
The Mahasanghikas and the Sarvastivadins thus contributed to this popular Buddhism 
and the orthodox Theravadins had to modify their ideals later on and to acknowledge 
the doctrine of the paramitas.® 

The idea of paramitas effected a drastic change in thought and outlook of Buddhism 
and thus paved the way for the growth of a vastly developed literature named 
Prajniaparamita, a huge work available in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, which 
propounded the conception of Dharma siunyata. The Prajnriapdramitdas are of great 
importance in ascertaining the origin and development of Mahayana Buddhism. Hence 
the time and place of the composition of the earliest Prajiapdaramita may be tentatively 
taken as the actual time and place of origin of Mahayana. The earliest work of this kind 
as supposed by some scholars is the Dasasahasrika-Prajndaparamita which was translated 
into Chinese as early as 179 A.D.’ But as no such Prajrapdaramita is known to have 
been in existence, the scholars might have mistaken the Astasahasrika-Prajrapdramita 
for the Dasasahasrika-Prajriaparamita and as such the Astasdhasrika-Prajraparamitd is 
decidedly the earliest work of the Prajnaparamita literature.’ On the basis of the 
Gandavyiha, the Lankavatdra etc. and their Chinese translations, N. Dutt observes that 
Mahayana Buddhism had its origin and early propagation in Daksinapatha which included 
Kalinga as also Tosali, the ancient capital of Orissa and the latest date of such propagation 
cannot be beyond the first century of the Christian era.® 

The fact that Orissa was the birth-place of Mahayana Buddhism and its earliest 
literature was the Astasdhasrika-prajiaparamitd is corroborated by Taranditha, the 
Tibetan historian: “Shortly after the time of king Mahapadma there lived in the land 
of Odivisa king Chandragupta to whose house the Venerable Manjusri came in the guise 
of bhiksu and delivered the different Mahayanic teachings and even left behind a book. 
The Sautrantikas maintain that it was the prajriapdaramita of eight thousand slokas, but 
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the Tantra school maintains that it was the Tattvasamgraha. Whatever may be the case, 
I think, without wishing to contradict anything that the first view is proper. This is the 
beginning of the appearance of Mahayana among men after the passing away of the 
Teacher.”® Thus Taranatha is very clear in attributing the origin of Mahayana to the 
territory of Orissa and this learned opinion finds support in the Pag Sam Jon Zang.” 

The time of composition of the Astasahasrika-Prajnaparamitd, the earliest Mahayanic 
literature, being the time of birth of Mahayana, is to be ascertained. But as the evidences 
regarding the time and chronologies of kings and acdryas presented by Taranatha and 
the Pag Sam Jon Zang have no historical basis, these should not be relied upon. From 
Nanjio’s Catalogue®!’ we know that the earliest Chinese translation of the Dasasahasrika 
was made by Lokaraksa and as it has already been pointed out, Dasasdhasrika is wrongly 
accepted in place of Astasdhasrika. Hence the time of composition of the Astasahasrika 
may be assigned to 100-200 years prior to its translation. Thus it goes back to the pre- 
Christian era and the probable time may be fixed sometime between the first century 
B.C. and first century A.D. Secondly the Lalitavistara, a Sanskrit text of the Sarvastivadins 
in which the paramitda-doctrine appears in its fully developed form is a product of the 
early Christian era.” The earliest Prajnapdaramitda, on this basis, may also be taken to 
be a product of a period between the first century B.C. and first century A.D. This time 
may, therefore, be accepted as the time when Mahayana Buddhism truly had its start 
in Orissa as the earliest Prajndaparamita is believed to have been composed in Orissa. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who visited India from 629 A.D. to 645 A.D. says 
to have come across ‘Mahayanist Sthaviras’ in Kalinga.” The apparent contradictory 
expression “Mahayanist Sthaviras in Kalinga” makes one think that there were monks 
of both Hinayana and Mahayana. “Mahayanist Sathaviras may be explained,” says N. 
Dutt” “as the referring to the monks upholding Mahayanic doctrine of Dharmasunyata 
or Anutpattikadharma-Ksanti as stated by Tanranatha i.e., non-existence of the phenom- 
enal world but observing the code of disciplinary practices of the Hinayanic Sthaviras 
or Theravadins.” Dutt further says that Kalinga and Andhra were the earliest centres 
of Hinayanic monks, who later on developed the new Mahayanic outlook. It is a remarkable 
fact that monks of both the ydanas were residing in the same monasteries and were 
observing the common Vinaya-rules as the latter had no separate Vinaya text of their 
own. The Mahayanists had, no doubt, set before them a very high ideal, but they lived 
like Hinayana monks.” 

Huen Tsang further states that Buddhism was thriving in South Kofala also. He 
says that the ksatriya ruler of that territory had profound respect for the law of Buddha. 
There were one hundred monasteries and somewhat fewer than 10,000 monks of Mahayana 
school.* Thus South Kofala was an important centre of Buddhism by the middle of the 
7th century A.D. In Kongoda, the other part of Orissa, Hiuven Tsang continues, Buddhism 
was on the decline as people of that territory were greatly influenced by the teachings 
of the heretics and had no faith in Buddhism. There were more than one hundred deva- 
temples and perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects.” In Kalinga, there were many 
unbelievers of different sects too, but side by side Buddhism flourished there. The number 
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of the Buddhist monasteries were not more than ten and the Buddhist monks five hundred, 
who all belonged to the Sthavira School of Mahayana.” 

During the succeeding period Buddhism passed through bad times in Orissa for lack 
of patronage of the ruling dynasties. The Sailodbhavas ruled over Orissa in the 7th and 
8th centuries A.D. They were strongly pro-Brahmanic and three leading rulers of this 
dynasty named Madhavavarman Sainyabhita,?? Madhyamarajadeva!® and Dharmaraja!®! 
performed asvamedha and other sacrifices. It is presumed that the ruler of this dynasty 
diverted their patronage from the Buddhist monasteries to the Brahmanic temples and 
institutions and from Taranatha!® it also appears that at this time the Sravaka monks 
dwelling in the South were dwindling in number. 

Buddhism got back its royal patronage in Orissa with the advent of the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty in the 8th century A.D. This dynasty ruled over Orissa upto the 10th century 
A.D. and being ardent Buddhists the kings of this dynasty extended support to the 
development of Buddhism.! As revealed from Neulpur copper plate charter of 
Subhakaradeva 1, the first three rulers of this dynasty—Ksemankaradeva, Sivakaradeva 
I and Subhakaradeva I were styled as Paramopasaka, Parama-tathagata and Parama- 
Saugata respectively which shows that they were devout Buddhists. It is said that Parama- 
saugata Subhakaradeva I was a zealous espouser of Mahayana Buddhism. He copied with 
his own hand the last section of the Avatamsaka known as the Gandavytuha, which was 
handed over to the Chinese emperor Te-Tsong through the monk Prajna in 795 A.D.!® 
He is also credited with erection of lofty stone-vihdras as recorded in the Baudha copper- 
plates of Tribhuban-mahadevi III dated in the year 158 of the Bhauma-kara era.!% Other 
kings of this dynasty who were not Buddhists, are also known to have made land grants 
for the maintenance and repair of the Buddhist institutions established by their 
predecessors. This is evident from the two Talcher charters of the Parama-mahesvar 
Sivakaradeva III, dated in the year 149 of the Bhauma-Kara era which record the grant 
of two villages for the smooth management and maintenance of the temple of Buddha 
at the Jayasrama-vihara.!” 

In order to know the popular hold of Mahayana Buddhism in Orissa we must 
understand the historical growth of the magnificent monasteries and other centres of 
Mahayana Buddhism which were truly the seats of culture and education in Orissa. 
Learned sages and philosophers used to impart both religious and secular instructions 
to the people and the scholars in these monastic institutions. 

Tosali was a thriving metropolis in the kingdom of Kalinga in the early centuries 
of the pre-Christian era and before coming in contact with Buddhism, it was a centre 
of Jainism. It became an important seat of Buddhism since the time of Asoka and it 
continued as such for centuries after Asoka. The Nagarjunakonda inscription!® of the 
fourteenth regnal year of the Iksvaku king Virapurusadatta (second half the 3rd century 
A.D.) refers to the Thera School of monks in Tosali which clearly shows it to be a place 
of Hinayanic importance. The Gandavuyuha, purely a Mahayanic text of the 3rd century 
A.D., gives a vivid description of the city of Tosali, where there was a hill named 
Surabhagiri with a monastic establishment with which the sage Sarvagamin was 
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associated.!® This hill may be identified with the Dhauligiri of Orissa (8 km to the south 
of Bhubaneswar) or any one of its adjoining hills because it is said that to the north 
of the city, Asoka engraved his famous Kalinga Edicts on a rock which is still standing 
as the Dhauli Rock. In addition to this there is every possibility of transformation of 
“Tosali’ to modern ‘Dhauli’ phonetically with passing of centuries. In other words Tosali 
and Dhauli are two names of one and the same place. From this it is abundantly clear 
that the city of Tosali in Orissa was once an important centre of Buddhism of both the 
sects. 

Jagaddala-vihara was a famous place of Buddhist learning in Orissa. Both Taranatha 
and Sumpa Mkhan-Po have, however, clearly pointed out that Jagaddala-vihara was 
situated in Orissa and was still a place of refuge for a large number of Buddhists and 
tantric siddhas while their monastic strongholds in Bihar and Bengal were sacked and 
destroyed by Muhammedans.!° This very information available from Tibetan sources leads 
us to identify Jagaddalapura village in the district of Puri with Jagaddala-vihara. This 
village is situated at the foot of the Visvanatha mundia (hill) of Delanga area. Visvanatha 
hill was most probably known as Bhorasaila for the reason that the village Delanga is 
said to have been named after the great Buddhist dialectician Dinnaga, who selected this 
place as his abode and went on practising sadhana with his followers in the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. The rock-cut caves now found in the surrounding low hills like 
the Tapanga hill near Naranagarh, Barunei hill and Aragarh hill near Khurda were used 
by the Buddhist monks and scholars for inhabiting and practising Yoga. The villages 
Aragarh, Naranagarh and Jamuna-Jharapada in the close vicinity have yielded Buddhist 
relics. 

Jagaddalapura was surrounded by strong military bases, the ancient remains of which 
are still visible at present at Sisupalagarh, Bhubaneswar, Khurda, Rathipuragarh, Pipli, 
Sahajaparikataka (Jagati), Naranagarh, Aragarh, Kanjiagarhh reminding the past glory. 
Not only these places but also numerous villages nearby are thickly populated by the 
people bearing typical military titles like Ranaranka, Bahuvalendra, Baliyarsingha, 
Olatasingha, Palatasingha, Jhapatasingha, Pahadasingha, Réayasingha, Uttarkavata, 
Daksinakavata, Vahinipati, Viravara, Satrusala, Vairiganjana etc. They were known as 
paika-soldiers. They were so strong and brave in their military activities that the Muslim 
rulers of the neighhbouring territories could not venture to attack a vast area encircling 
jJagaddalapura. The Muhammedan families who are now residing at Pipli, Ghoradia and 
some other villages are supposed to have come here during the Mughal period. Hence 
Jagaddalapura remained unaffected by Muhammedan invasion as late as the Mughal rule 
and, thus, was the safest place for religious mendicants including Buddhists and tantric 
siddhas to go on with their practices resulting in the establishment of a vihara at this 
place since by the time the strongholds of Buddhist learning at Bengal and Bihar were 
destroyed by the Muslim rulers. Thus the information available from the Tibetan sources 
as to the location of the Jagaddala-vihara in Orissa is fully corroborated. 

Tamralipti, a great port-city was an important site of Mahayanic importance in the 
early Christian centuries. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien who visited India during the reign 
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of Chandragupta nH stayed in Tamralipti for two years and engaged himself in copying 
sutras and painting images.!’!! He found as many as 24 monasteries, all flourishing with 
residences for priests and big religious libraries. Fa-hien left for China via. Ceylon from 
this port-city which continued as a great Buddhist centre as late as the time of I-tsing 
(673-687 A.D.), another Chinese pilgrim. I-tsing speaks highly of the Bharaha monastery 
of Tamralipti, where he learnt Sanskrit and Philology (sabda-vidya).}3 Tamralipti is 
identified with the modern Tamluk in the Midnapore district of West Bengal, which 
continued to be a river-port for a considerable time under the Mayurbhanja State and 
thus was included in Orissa.!!* 

Che-li-ta-lo as named by Hiuen Tsang was a famous port of Orissa coast and an 
important centre of Mahayana Buddhism by the 7th century A.D. It was a beautiful city 
encircled by five great convents, with multi-storeyed towers. The convents were beautified 
with artistic carvings of Buddha and Bodhisattva images. It was also a thoroughfare and 
a resting place for the sea-going traders and strangers from distant lands and thus was 
a centre of trade and commerce."5 Che-li-ta-lo is identified by Cunningham!® with modern 
Puri of Orissa on the Bay of Bengal and by Waddell”? with the river Citrotpala, a branch 
of the Mahanadi. On the mouth of Citrotpala near the village Nendra there exists the 
site of an old port. According to Saraladasa, a renowned poet of Orissa of the 15th century 
A.D., Citrotpala is a small branch of the river Praci, which meets the sea at Candrabhaga.!® 
The Candrabhaga was a river port in ancient time is accepted by so many Puranas and 
epics. But N.K. Sahu” says that the Chinese Che-li-ta-lo stands neither for Caritra 
nor for Citrotpala. Che-li may stand for Siri and ta-lo for tra forming the word Sri-tra 
which may indicate Sriksetra, the middle syllable kse being dropped. The identification 
of the place with modern Puri as suggested by Cunningham is acceptable without any 
question. R.D. Banerji has, therefore, rightly observed: “In fact, with the exception of Puri 
there is no other city or port in south-eastern Orissa with which it can be identified.” 
From a different angle, it is quite natural to think that a centre of Buddhism was in 
existence at Jagannatha Puri alongside the important centre of Hinduism. Sriksetra as 
Jagannatha Puri is a famous seat of Hinduism and a confluence of different faiths which 
at all times welcomes into its fold all the streams of religious movements in this country. 
Hence it is possible that Che-li-ta-lo (Caritrapura) and Jagannatha Puri are one and the 
same. 

Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Udayagiri situated within a radius of 20 km in the district 
of Cuttack form the golden triangle of Buddhist monuments. They were important seats 
of Buddhist learning or University establishments. Some scholars believe that Puspagiri- 
mahdAvihara lies buried in this Buddhist complex. The suggestion of some other scholars 
about its identification with Khandagiri and Udayagiri near Bhubaneswar, Phulbani- 
Ghumsur region, somewhere near Sitavinjhi in Keonjhar district etc. is yet to be 
substantiated by archaeological evidences. Thus the identification of its location’ has 
remained a problem as yet. Puspagiri finds mention in the account of Hieun Tsang (Pu- 
sie-p’o-k’i-1i) as a noted monastery in the Odra country.!?! A reference to it is also available 
in the Nagarjunakonda inscription (Puphagiri) of the king Virapurusadatta (2nd half of 
the 3rd century A.D.) 
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Ratnagiri was renowned for its Buddhist culture and by the 8th century A.D. it 
developed into a great seat of Buddhist learning. It had earned name and fame as a 
centre of Buddhist Yoga.’ It is evident from the Tibetan account that Bodhifri and Naropa 
practised Yoga at Ratnagiri in Orissa.!* Great teachers of Yoga were residing at Ratnagiri 
to teach this subject to scholars coming from various parts of India, even from abroad. 
Acarya Pito, as Lama Taraniatha!” says, was one of such teachers at Ratnagiri, where 
Avadhati, Bodhisri and Naropa were his chief disciples. This fact is also corroborated 
by the Pag Sam Jon Zang.” Probably this famous institution at Ratnagiri flourished 
under the royal patronage of the Bhauma-Kara rulers. Prajna had to study Yoga here 
after completing 18 years of learning in different institutions of India including the 
university of Nalanda.” 

The excavation conducted at Ratnagiri by the Archaeological Survey of India brought 
to light the huge remains of a Buddhist establishment, two monastic complexes, stupas 
of various sizes, temples, a large number of sculptures, inscribed seals etc. The seals are 
inscribed with Sri Ratnagiri-mahavihdartya Aryabhiksu Sarnghasya which suggests that 
the monastic establishment bore the name Ratnagiri-mahavihara and not Puspagiri- 
mahavihara as is popularly believed. 

Similarly, Udayagiri was an important Buddhist centre. Previously the site yielded 
a large number of sculptures of which many found their way to different museums, 
collection of interested scholars and local zamindars. A recent excavation by the 
Archaeological Survey of India has exposed the existence of a great monastery here. The 
complex existed here was a planned one with a compound wall, entrance doorway, 
courtyard, cells for monks, central shrine-chamber, verandah etc. A huge stupa and as 
many as fifty unique sculptures of Buddhist pantheon and many seals have been discovered 
in course of excavation. All the seals inscribed with Sri Madhavapura-mahavihartya 
Aryabhiksu Sarghasya identify the monastic establishment with Madhavapura- 
mahavihara, but not with Puspagiri-mahAavihara. 

Lalitagiri situated at a distance of about 8 km from Udayagri is also noted for its 
rich Buddhist antiquities. As the monastic establishments at Ratnagiri and Udayagiri 
were known as Ratnagiri-mahavihara and Madhavapura-mahavihara respectively, 
Lalitagiri is believed to be the Puspagiri-mahavihara. But the recent excavation work 
taken up by the Archaeological Survey of India has yielded no seal or inscription suggesting 
this name or otherwise. The excavation has exposed the ruins of a huge apsidal caityagrha 
made of bricks, some monolithic stupas and a large number of Buddhist sculptures. The 
most remarkable among the antiquities discovered is a ruined stupa which has yielded 
three relic caskets. Each casket contains four containers. The outer is made of khondalite 
stone and looks like a monolithic stupa, the hemispherical top being the lid. Inside it 
exists the traditional casket made of soap-stone of greyish colour. The third container 
inside the second one is made of silver and the fourth one inside it is made of gold and 
preserves the relic or dhatu in the shape of a small fragment of bone. Of the three caskets, 
the three inner containers of one is found missing. The ruined stupa yielding these caskets 
has been reconstructed with a water-proof roof by the Archaeological Survey of India, 
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Bhubaneswar Circle. The excavation which is in progress may ultimately help us identify 
this mahavihara. 

Kulanagiri and Ramesvar are some other important places like Ratnagiri, Udayagiri 
and Lalitagiri in the Virupa-Citrotpala valley. An image of Buddha accommodated in the 
wall of the Vaisnava temple at Ganesvarpur during the rule of the Bhauma-Karas is 
a clear testimony of the prevalence of Buddhism in that area at that time.!23 
| There were some other monasteries also in Orissa. The Jayasrama monastery situated 
in Northern Tosali was in a flourishing condition in the middle of the 9th century A.D. 
Sivakaradeva III, a king of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty executed a copper plate grant in 
this monastery in 885 A.D. donating the revenue of the village Kallani to Lord 
Buddhabhattaraka.!® This copper plate was discovered near Talcher in a small village 
called Jagati and Binayak Misra is of the opinion that this monastic institution was in 
the find spot of the plate.” Another monastery named Arghyaka Varatika was built in 
829 A.D. near Dhauli area during the reign of the Bhauma-Kara king Santikaradeva.!™”! 
The Bharaha monastery was a stronghold of Buddhism and it was situated in Tamralipti, 
a port-city about which we have already discussed. Munjasi was also a known centre 
of Buddhist learning in Orissa during the medieval period.” This was a Buddhist 
sanctuary said to have been founded by one of the early kings of Orissa called Munjasi 
who was an ardent Buddhist. He may be identified with the Orissan king Munja who 
was converted by Nagarjuna. 

Kuruma, 8 km to the north-east of Konark in the district of Puri was a Buddhist 
site. One of the extensive mounds around the place presents a large brick monastery. 
On its denuded top, a temple has been erected during the recent years, housing in it 
three Buddhist images along with other images collectively called Yamadharma and 
accordingly the place is locally known as Yamadharama-pitha. After an excavation taken 
up recently, the site has yielded brick walls on each side measuring 29 metres in length, 
four rooms, a paved enclosure, three sacrificial pits with ashes, brick bats in large quantity, 
terracotta seals and inscribed tablets etc. A terracotta disc is found to have been inscribed 
with the popular Buddhist creed. Palaeographically the site is datable to c. 9th century 
A.D. Debala Mitra, an eminent archaeologist, while analysing its archaeological and 
historical importance says: “The place-name Kuruma reminds me of the Kurmma-stupa 
of Odra-desa illustrated on the manuscript no. 1643 (dated A.D. 1015) of the Cambridge 
University Library. The painting depicts a stupa, blue in colour with a low square (?) 
base, the drum and dome together present the appearance of a bell. The moulded drum 
is decorated with a row of petals. Around the stupa is perhaps a circular enclosure with 
a projection intended for the entrance.” 

In the early 8th century A.D. Bhauma-Karas started ruling Orissa with its capital 
at Viraja, the modern Jajpur. In the Bhauma-Kara plates the name of this city appears 
to be Guhesvara Pataka or Guhasiva Pataka.!’ Under the patronage of the Bhauma- 
kings, a number of religious institutions developed in many parts of Orissa particularly 
in the city of Viraja and its surroundings were adorned with famous monasteries and 
sanctuaries, the remains of which can be traced at present. A few specimens of Mahayanic 
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sculptures of the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. are found even today along with matrkaG 
images which show that Mahayanism flourished side by side with the Sakta cult in the 
capital city of Viraja. The Assia range of hills runs about 12 miles to the south of this 
city and consists of Udayagiri, Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Alatigiri, where Mahayana 
Buddhism flourished during the Bhauma-Kara period. Even today we come across 
magnificent remains of Mahayanic sculptures, colossal statues of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Tara etc. on these hills.’ Dharmasala area situated to the south of Assia hills was also 
an important centre of Mahayana Buddhism. Buddhist antiquities are also found in the 
village of Gandivedha and the Dubri hill near Gandivedha. N.K. Sahu infers that the 
village was named after the famous Mahayanic text Gandavyuha.’ At Solampura, about 
two miles from Jajpur on the other side of the river Vaitarani Buddhist remains are 
found. It is the village where the donees of the Neulpur grant were settled by the Bhauma- 
Kara king Subhakaradeva 1.3 Khadipada, six miles to the north-west of Jajpur was also 
a great site of Buddhism. Remains of Buddhist monuments are also met with in a forested 
area popularly known as Baidakhia, a few miles to the north of Khadipada.!” 

Other sites of Buddhist importance near about this area are Soro and Kupari in 
Balasore districts where Buddhist remains assigned to the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. 
have been restored. John Beams discovered at Kupari extensive ruins of a Buddhist 
monastery and also a Buddhist temple in which, he believes, there was a big image of 
Buddha.’* Thus Viraja (modern Jajpur) and its vicinity were full of monasteries, convents, 
sanctuaries and great stupas indicating considerable progress of Buddhism in Orissa 
during the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. 

As has already been discussed, Orissa was most probably the place where Mahayana 
Buddhism had its first formation. With its doctrines and philosophy and magnificent 
monasteries it immensely contributed to the growth and development of this school of 
religion in this territory. Many learned and famous philosophers are known to have 
propagated the tenets and thoughts of Mahayana in this land. 

Nagarjuna was a Buddhist philosopher of towering personality. He created an age 
in the history of Buddhist philosophy and thereby gave it a definite turn. He propounded 
the Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy which is also known as Sunyavada and 
Kosala and Kalinga were the birth places of this new doctrine of Nagarjuna. Hiuven 
Tsang states that Nagarjuna was born in the South Kofala, or the ancient province of 
Vidarbha (modern Berar). 

His great philosophical work is the Madhyamika-karika or Madhyamika-sastra which 
consists of 400 karikas in 27 chapters and this is the groundwork of his philosophy. A 
commentary on this work was composed by Nagarjuna. It is called Akutobhaya, ‘The Safe 
One’.!! As many as twenty treatises are generally ascribed to him which are available 
in Chinese translations out of which eighteen have found place in Bunuyiu Nanjo’s 
Catalogue, as the compositions of Nagarjuna.“ 

Nagarjuna was a friend and a contemporary of Satakarni!® identified with the king 
Gautamiputra Satakarni who flourished in the first quarter of the 2nd century A.D. 
According to Hiuen Tsang, his monastery was located at Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-1i 46 or Parimalagiri 
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identified with modern Gandhagiri or the Gandhamardana hills situated on the borders 
of the present Sambalpur and Balangir districts of Orissa.™* King Satakarni was his patron 
and constructed a magnificent monastery for him having cloisters and lofty halls which 
were arranged in five tiers each with four courts and temples containing life-size gold 
images of Buddha.’* This monastery was a seat of learning of Madhyamika philosophy 
and students from all parts of the world came to this monastery to study this branch 
of philosophy under the guidance of Nagarjuna, a great dialectician, the world has ever 
seen. Indeed as a philosophical thinker Nagarjuna has no match in the history of Indian 
philosophy. T. Watters, therefore, rightly calls him “one of the wonders and mysteries 
of later Buddhism.”!4? 

Aryadeva was the worthy disciple of Nagarjuna. One of the great luminaries of the 
Madhyamika thought he proved his worth by fulfilling the mission of Nagarjuna, his great 
preceptor. He was born in a Brahmin family of Simhapura in Kalinga and probably 
flourished in the 2nd century of the Christian era.’ He was also known as Kanadeva 
and Nilanetra.!®! His important book the Catuhsataka is a monumental work of the 
Madhyamika thought. The Cittavisuddhi-Prakarana, a poem attributed to him is an 
eternal challenge to the Brahmanical ritualism. These two works made him famous.!”? 

Madhyamika Siunyavada of Mahayanism had a rapid progress due to the philosophers 
of unsurpassed genius like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva etc. Side by side with Madhyamika 
Sunyavada there developed an idealist school of philosophy called Yogacara or Vijnanavada 
the origin of which is sometimes attributed to the great poet philosopher Asvaghosa (c. 
100 A.D.).* This branch of philosophy was in abeyance for a long time because of the 
widespread influence of Madhyamika Sunyavada. Maitreyanatha who flourished in the 
3rd century A.D. is believed to be the first great expounder of this philosophy. After him 
this school of thought made rapid progress with the help of two illustrious brothers Asanga 
and Vasubandhu who lived in the 4th century A.D.” They gave Buddhism a powerful 
metaphysics for the first time. Asanga is said to have been initiated into Yogacara by 
Maitreya Bodhisattva in the Tusita heaven.!® Vasubandhu was first a celebrated teacher 
of the Vaibhasika branch of the Sarvastivada school and later on joined the Vijnanavada 
school of Mahayana Buddhism at the inspiration of his elder brother Asanga.!® 

The Madhyamika philosophy was not the only product of Orissa. Yogacara branch 
of philosophy also made considerable headway in this land as early as the 3rd century 
A.D. The Gandavyiuha mentions a monastery on the top of a hill called Surabhagin in 
Tosala which was a great centre of Yogacara system. Surabhagiri is identified with the 
modern Dhauligiri where the Rock Edicts of Asoka are available. Many scholars were 
studying the Yogacara philosophy at this centre under Sarvagamin, a renowned Buddhist 
monk who lived in about the 3rd century A.D.” 

Dinnaga, who lived at the beginning of the fifth century A.D. was the founder of 
the Buddhist logic and as such has been called the Father of Medieval Nyaya as a whole.! 
According to Tibetan sources, he was born in a Brahmin family in the city of Simha- 
vaktra near Kanchi in the south. He was first a Hinayanist of the Vatsiputriya sect and 
later on was attracted by the teaching of Mahayana and was initiated into this philosophy 
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by Acarya Vasubandhu.!® He selected the Buddhist monastery at Bhorafsaila in Orissa 
and resided there for many years. His fame spread apace to the different parts of India 
and at last he was invited to Nalanda and was offered the chancellorship in the Nalanda 
Universitv.’® There he composed as many as one hundred logical and dialectical sastras 
preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translations. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing says Dinnaga’s 
treatises on logic were used as text books when he visited India.!*! Dinnaga came back 
from Nalanda to Bhorafsaila, his former place of sadhana and spent there his last days.!®? 
He is said, in the Tibetan tradition, to have died in a jungle in Orissa,!® may be at 
the foot of Bhorasaila. 

Vasumitra was a great scholar in Buddhist philosophy and was contemporaneous 
with Dinnaga. He was the disciple of Vasubandhu and preached the tenets of Buddhism 
in Orissa where he is known to have converted the reputed Brahmin philosopher Maksika 
and many of his followers into Buddhism.“ 

Triratnadasa was a renowned scholar in MahAayanic philosophy who was residing 
on the sea coast of Utkala. A disciple of Vasumitra, he was such a learned and reputed 
philosopher that people called him the second Viracarya.!® He established as may as fifty 
religious institutions in Orissa. He is known to be a great friend of Dinnaga, the famous 
logician.’ 

Sthiramati was also a disciple of Vasubandhu and preached absolute idealism in the 
East including Orissa. He was known to be a great commentator and his commentary 
on the Trimsika of Vasubandhu and the Ratnakiuta are famons works on YogAacara 
philosophy.!® 

Dharmapala came from Kancidesa and was a disciple of Dinnaga. He appears to 
have spent some part of his life in Orissa with his teacher Dinnaga and popularised 
the Yogacara school of thought.!® Widely respected for his vast wisdom and learning, 
he was invited to the great Nalanda University, where he held the post of Chancellor 
for a long time. He was an eminent logician and his commentary on the Vijnanamatrata- 
Siddhi is a great contribution to the Vijnanavada school.!é& 

Candragomin was a disciple of Sthiramati. According to Taranatha he was born in 
a ksatriya family of Varendra.! He lived in Orissa for some time!” and flourished during 
the period 465-544 A.D.” His remarkable work the Candravydakarana was once in 
extensive use in Bengal, Orissa, Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon.” 

Candrakirtti, disciple of Acarya Dharmapala, was a famous Madhyamika doctor. 
According to Taranatha, he was born at Samanta in South India and preached the doctrine 
of Madhyamika Sunyavada for sometime in Orissa.” He was selected as the high priest 
of Nalanda University and there he composed Madhyamikéavatdara, a monumental work 
on the Madhyamika school.” 

Dharmakirtti was the greatest Buddhist logician of unsurpassed genius. According 
to Lama Taranatha he was a contemporary of the great Tibetan ruler Srong-tsan-Gampo, 
who flourised!”* from 627 A.D. to 698 AD. By his exuberant philosophical discourses, 
he defeated Kumarila Bhatta, the greatest Brahmanical dialectician of his time.!™ He 
lived in Orissa for a pretty long time and converted many people of different sects in 
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that territory. “There is a stone inscription on the outer wall of a temple, standing on 
the top of a hill called JagamandAa near the village of Padmapur in the Gunupur taluk 
of Koraput district (Orissa), where the name of Dharmakirtti is written”! and thus it 
is proved that he was residing in Orissa. He built a monastery in Orissa and spent his 
old age there in calm meditation. He also died in that monastery surrounded by his 
disciples." 

The important works composed by Dharmakirtti are the Pramana-viniscaya, the 
Nyayabindu, the Sambandha-pariksa, the Hetubindu, the Vadanyaya and the Samantara- 
siddhi.® Mahapandit Rahul Samkrtyayan has discovered in Tibet the original Sanskrit 
version of the Pramdana-varttika, the magnum opus of Dharmakirtti.!®! 

Santideva who lived in the 7th century A.D. was the last great scholar of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Lama Taranatha!® says that he came from Saurastra and was for sometime 
a minister of a king named Paficama Simha. He was the disciple of Jayadeva, the successor 
of Dharmapala in Nalanda. But the Targyur’® mentions him as the king of Zahor, which 
may be identified with Jaharai of modern Keonjhar in Orissa.!® 


Tantrayana in Orissa 


It has already been said that Tantrayana or Tantric Buddhism was a growth within the 
fold of Mahayana in a marked way. It has also been discussed that Orissa is the land 
where Mahayana Buddhism had its origin in the beginning of the Christian era or even 
before. Hence Orissa had a vital role in evolving Tantrayana. Some scholars are even 
inclined to believe that Tantrayana owes its origin to Orissa. That Tantrayana is a 
combination of Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana has been discussed previously. 

Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Uddiyana are four tantric pithas or places of 
tantric importance of the Vajrayanists as mentioned in the Sadhanamala.!® Among these 
four pithas Uddiyana is the most important pitha and is most frequently mentioned by 
the Hindu Tantras and Buddhist Tantras alike. Most of the philosophers and scholars 
who are responsible for the introduction and growth of Tantric Buddhism are found 
connected with the territory of Uddiyana. We know from the Tibetan source that Saraha 
introduced the Buddhakapala-tantra, Luipa the Yogini-Saricarya, Kambala and 
Padmavajra the Hevajra-tantra, Krsnacirya the Samputatilaka, Lalitavajra the three 
divisions of the Krsnayamari-tantra, Gambhiravajra the Vajramrta, Kukkuri the 
Mahamayd and Pito the Kalacakra.® Indrabhiti, a king of Uddiyana of the 8th century 
A.D. was the propounder of Vajrayana, a school of Tantrayana Buddhism. Laksmimkara, 
sister of Indrabhiti is believed to have been connected with the initial development of 
Sahajayana, another school of Tantrayana. Uddiyana was the stronghold of Tantric 
Buddhism and its location thus is important for the history of the Buddhist tantric 
literature. 

Of the four pithas, the two (Kamakhya, Sirihatta) have been identified with Kamardpa 
near Guwahati and modern Sylhet respectively. The identification of the rest two i.e. 
Purnagiri and Uddiyana is not certain. 

The description of Purnagiri with modern Poona as suggested by some scholars 
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appears to be very doubtful.!® In two chapters on Pithatattvanyasa!® in the Tantrasara 
these four pithas have been referred to and in each case Pirnagiri-pitha is mentioned 
as Udisanathatmaka thereby implying the close association of this pitha with Jagannatha 
of Orissa.” Now it becomes very clear that Purnagiri was very near Jagannétha of Puri. 
We find one stone inscription in the temple of Simachalam wherein the name of 
Purnakoti!’® occurs. This Purnakoti refers to Sri Kurma in the Srikakulam district of 
Andhra Pradesh, which was previously in Kalinga under the imperial Gangas of Orissa. 
Hence the location of Pirnagri in the name. Pirnakoti in the then Kalinga may not be 
denied till more literary and epigraphic evidences are made available by scholars. 

Scholars are divided among themselves as to the location of Uddiyana, which is also 
spelt as Oddiyana, Odiyana, Odryana etc.!* H.P. Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa. 
B. Bhattacharyya accepts this identification and further infers that Uddiyana, being one 
of the four pithas sacred to the Vajrayogins should be at least near Kamakhya (Kamarupa) 
and Sirihatta (Sylhet) in Assam and it is not unusual to think that all these four pithas 
received their sanctity from the temples dedicated to Vajrayogini. Thus Uddiyana has 
to be located in the Eastern and Assam area.!” M. Winternitz also accepts Orissa as 
Uddiyana, but with a mark of interrogation.’ But R.M. Nath identifies Uddiyana with 
Hojai in the Nowgang district of Assam!” while according to N.N. Dasgupta Uddiyana 
is located in or identified with the Chittagang region of Bengal.’ L.A. Waddell identified 
this place with Udyana in the Swat Valley of Kabul on the north-west of India.’ Scholars 
like Sylvain Levy®® and P.C. Bagchi?" strongly hold the view of Waddell. 

The Pag sam Jon Zang informs us that Uddiyana is the place where Tantric Buddhism 
first originated.?® Lama Taranatha while giving the history of 84 Siddhas,?%® describes 
Uddiyana as a country consisting of 500,000 towns and divided into two kingdoms. The 
name of one was Sambhala where Indrabhaiti ruled and the other was Lankapuri where 
Jalendra was the ruler. The son of Jalendra married the famous princess Laksmimkara, 
sister of Indrabhiti. Guru Padmasambhava was the son of Indrabhuti. It is stated that 
Padmasambhava in his youthful age killed some subjects of his father and on this charge 
was banished from Sambhala. He, as an exile, roamed here and there and at last reached 
Zahor where he married a sister of Santaraksita.®" After that he went to Tibet to help 
Santaraksita in founding the great monastery Sam-yas.2® From this description, we get 
three more places associated with Uddiyana which are Sambhala, Lankapuri and Zahor. 
We may now identify these places to prove Uddiyana as Orissa. 

According to Rahul Samkrtyayana,?%® a great Indian scholar, Sambhala is the same 
as modern Sambalpur of Orissa and he is accepted by so many scholars.” Taranatha 
reveals that Pitopada, the propounder of the Kalacakra-tantra was sent by Vajrapani to 
Sambhala, from where he brought many Tantras with him for teaching the same to the 
students at Ratnagiri.®® Ratnagiri, as we have discussed, was the monastic University 
in the 8th century A.D. near Viraja, the modern Jajpur. Hence Sambhala may be identified 
with Sambalpur of Orissa. Ptolemy of the 2nd century, mentions the city of Sambalaka 
on the bank of the river Manada and in the country of the Mandalai. He also speaks 
of the availability of diamonds in the river Manada. This river may be identified with 
the river Mahanadi and the Mundas are believed to be the modern representatives of 
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Mandalai.?* Moreover, diamonds are available even today from the bed of the Mahanad! 
at Sambalpur for which Sambalpur is otherwise known as Hirakuda. Hence the 
identification of Sambhala or Sambalaka with Sambalpur does not seem unreasonable. 

As to the identification of Lankapuri, it may be stated that Sonepur tract of Orissa 
was known by the name Lanka as late as the 10th and llth centuries A.D.2!° To some 
scholars?! Sonepur in the past was known as Lankapuri and Suvarnapuri and people 
of the nearby areas till today call Sonepur as Lankapuri.?! In the copper plate issued 
by a Somavamfsi prince Kumara Somesvaradeva of Suvarnapur in the 11th century A.D., 
the prince has been described as the lord of the Western Lanka.’ There is a goddess 
known as Lankesvari in a small and low hill in the bed of the Mahanadi at Sonepur. 
In the Mahada copper plate of the Telugu Cola king Somesvara this Lankesvari has been 
described as Lankavartaka.?* Hence we can now safely conclude that the modern Sonepur 
region in the past was called Lanka. 

Next comes Zahor where Padmasambhava married sister of Santaraksita. Scholars 
are not sure about its exact location. Waddell identifies it with Lahore in the West 
Punjab.*!° P.C. Bagchi supports the identification of Zahor with Mandi, a place not far 
from the Swat Valley, as suggested by Francke.?¢ But it may be said that these great 
scholars have tried to prove that Uddiyana was located in the Swat Valley and hence 
all these suppositions. K.Kar, a well known Oriya scholar, proves that Zahor was no other 
place than Jaharai®’”” in modern Keonjhar in Orissa which is not far from Sambalpur 
and Sonepur. There is a hill at Keonjhar which is called Jaharaisanda even today. There 
is another hill called Santei hill and the word Santei seems to be a variant form of Santa, 
that stands for Santaraksita. Further Kar is of opinion that Keonjhar was first known 
simply as Jhara and later on it came to be known as Kendujhara or Keonjhar. Moreover 
the place is called Jharakhanda.?’® Hence Zahor may be identified with modern Keonjhar 
unless and until some other evidences are made available to contradict it. 

We have identified Sambhala with Sambalpur with adequate reasons and now let 
us see if Indrabhuti, the propounder of Vajrayana, was the king of Sambhala i.e. king 
of Uddiyana in a broader sense. P. Cordier gives sufficient indications with regard to 
Indrabhiti as king of Orissa in his Tarngyur Catalogue.?®* Indrabhiti opens his book 
Jridnasiddhi?® with a prayer to Lord Jagannatha, a deity closely associated with the 
tradition and culture of Orissa. Jagannatha has also been mentioned in four other places®! 
in this book. Not only Indrabhiti, but also many other poets of Orissa are found to have 
invoked Jagannatha. Thus it can be said without doubt that Indrabhiti was a king of 
Orissa, which is mentioned as Uddiyana in the tantric literature. 

Guru Padmasambhava, son of Indrabhati is known to have been associated with the 
celebrated place Viraja, (modern Jajpur). According to a prophecy that forms a part of 
the Nepalese tantric traditions, the Lord had assured Sariputta that he would be a Buddha 
in the near future and would be known as Padmaprabha and the place of his 
Enlightenment would be Viraja.?® From an inscription of 25 lines incised at the back 
of a standing Bodhisattva of Udayagiri near Viraja it becomes clear that there was a 
stupa with a relic inside at the very spot. This stupa is believed to have contained the 
relic of Padmasambhava as in the inscription Padmasambhava along with other deities 
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have been invoked and the ruins of the stupa is seen at a place near the Bodhisattva 
image.™ 

It may also be pointed out that the Kubjika-tantra, an early work on Tantra, mentions 
Viraja as the goddess of Uddiyana and another tantric work the Brhannila-tantra reveals 
that Bhairavi (Lord Jagannatha is known as Bhairava and Bhairavi is his consort) is 
the goddess of Uddiyana.* 

A miniature of a Nepalese manuscript of the 8th-9th century A.D. bears the 
inscription—“Vajrapani of Mangakostha in Oddiyana” and this fact is brought to light 
by A. Foucher. Levi and Bagchi” have identified the place Mangakostha with 
Mangalapura (Mong-Kie-li of Hiuen Tsang), the chief town of Swat Valley. N.K. Sahu 
is inclined to identify this place with the Mangalapur near Viraja which is a great 
stronghold of Tantric Buddhism.’ Referring to an inscription of the Saka year 77 which 
records the gift of a monk Jivaka, a native of Oddiyana, Bagchi remarks: “No authentic 
source of information of this period mentions Oda (i.e. Odra). There can be, therefore, 
no doubt that Uddiyiana is the same as Swat Valley and that Oddiyana, Udiyana, 
Uddivana, O-rgyan, O-di-ya-na, U-rgyan, U-di-ya-na and Wu-tch’ang and Yue-ti-yen are 
all different forms of the same name and are quite different from Orissa.” But Sahu 
differs. He proves the antiquity of Odra even before the Saka year 77 ( 155 A.D.) through 
references to Udras or Odras as a people in the works of Manu as well as in the 
Mahabharata. Further he refers to the Apadana, a work of the Pali canon, which mentions 
Oddakas who were the same as Odra or Udra.® He seriously doubts as to whether the 
Swat Valley region was known by the name Udyan (Wu-tch’ang-na or Yue-tiyen) in the 
2nd century A.D. when the successors of Kaniska were the rulers.” Thus refuting all 
the arguments of Levi and Bagchi, Sahu proves that Uddiyana is the same as Orissa 
and the Swat Valley can never be regarded as the place of origin of Tantric Buddhism.” 
Many of the tantric siddhas like Saraha, Lui, Savaripa and others who are regarded by 
the Tibetan and other sources as belonging to Uddiyana, have composed a large number 
of religious songs and Dohas, the language of which is claimed to be the parent stock 
of the modern Oriya, Bengali and Maithili tongues. We fail to understand as to why all 
these siddhas, if they hailed from the Swat Valley would not write a single piece of song 
in the language then prevalent in the north-west of India and would express their religious 
and poetic sentiments in the dialects of eastern India. Evidently Uddiyana was situated 
in the east and not in the north-west of India in the Swat Valley region. 

“The noteworthy fact in this connection is that no tantric images of any importance 
have yet been recovered from the Swat Valley, although images of much earlier times, 
belonging to the Gandhara school of arts, are coming to light in large number at various 
sites of it. It should be borne in mind that Uddiyana is intimately associated with the 
worship of the deities like Marici, Kurukulla, Lokesvara, Urddhvapada-Vajravarahli etc. 
and as none of these deities are traceable in the Swat Valley, its identification with the 
tantric land of Uddiyana cannot be maintained. In Orissa, on the other hand all these 
deities are found in large number, along with such other images as Dhyani-Buddhas, 
Manjusri, Padmapani, VajrapAani, Trailokyavijaya, Jambhala, Heruka, Bhairavi Camunda, 
etc. carved out in grace and beauty with regard to the minute details prescribed in their 
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ଖ୍‌ a [ର are found in many places e.g., Ratnagiri, 

4 ; Wf ; pura and Ganjam, while those of Kurukulla are 
recovered in the district of Cuttack in a small village known as Kurukura, which is 
probably so named after the goddess. A few years ago N.N. Vasu is said to have discovered 
an image of Kurukulla at Ayodhya, near Nilagiri, which was, however, afterwards 
considered a spurious one. But two of the images of this deity found in the village noted 
above, conform closely in inconographic features to the dhydnas mentioned in their 
sadhanas. It may be said that the goddesses Kurukulla and Vajravarahi who are described 
in the tantric literature as the presiding deities of Uddiyana, are found only in Orissa 
and nowhere else in India, what to speak of the Swat Valley, and hence, in the light 
of it, Orissa may be identified with great amount of certainty with Uddiyana.””? 

Sahu also proves from epigraphic sources that Uddiyana is no other territory but 
Orissa. He refers to some inscriptions of South India dated the 15th century A.D., wherein 
Orissa has been recorded as Oddiyana. One of these which was incised during the reign 
of king Virupaksa and dated in the Saka year 1395 (1473 A.D.) refers to disturbances 
caused by Oddiyana i.e. Orissa in the Deccan.” Another inscription engraved during the 
reign of king Saluva Narasimha also refers to disturbances caused by Oddiyana.™ 

K.C. Panigrahi, another historian of Orissa, is not prepared to accept Sahu’s 
contention, but has no argument of his own to offer.” 

Now all the traditional, historical, literary and epigraphic sources prove that Uddiyana 
is the modern Orissa and not the Swat Valley in Kabul. It was the most important tantric 
pitha (seat) where Tantric Buddhism grew and developed and probably was transmitted 
to other three pithas—Kamakhya, Sirihatta and Purnagiri and thence to the rest of India™® 
and ultimately beyond the sea. 


Kalacakrayana in Orissa 


The Pag Sam Jon Zang™’ reveals that on being instructed by Vajrapani Acarya Pitopa 
(Bitoba) went to Sambhala through magic and brought the Kalacakra-tantra from that 
place to Ratnagiri-vihara and explained the doctrine to Bhikgu Abadhitipa, Bodhisri and 
Naropa. Another reference (Blue Annals, composed between A.D. 1476-1478) corroborates 
the fact that the Kalacakra-tantra was prevalent in Ratnagiri-vihara and it was read 
by Acarya Tsi-lu-pa (Celuka). Acarya Celuka was born in Orissa and studied important 
Buddhist scriptures in Ratnagiri-vihara, Vikramasila and Nalanda.”® Thus Ratnagiri- 
vihara of Orissa played an important role in the emergence and development of the 
Kalacakra-tantra. Debala Mitra writes: “These Tibetan references would indicate that 
Ratnagiri became a renowned academic centre, noted for the spiritual inspiration and 
likely pursuit of the Kalacakra-tantra in the later part of the tenth century A.D. The 
importance of this institution is attested by the fact that celebrated savants (like Naropa 
or NAro-pa, an elder contemporary of Atisa Dipankara) and scholars of different parts 
of India resorted to this establishment for imparting and receiving Buddhist religion and 
philosophy. That Vajrayana and its offshoot Kalacakrayana found a strong footing at 
Ratnagiri is fully corroborated by excavations which yielded, apart from religious edifices, 
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numerous votive stiipas with the reliefs of divinities of the Vajrayana pantheon, separate 
image of these divinities and inscribed stone slabs and moulded terracota plaques with 
dharanis. In the overwhelming number of votive stupas, Ratnagiri can even compete with 
Bodh-Gaya, the holiest of the Buddhist centres. The number of these antiquities is an 
adequate index of the profound popularity and sanctity of the centre in the Buddhist 
world.” 

Thus Buddhism had a long career with all its manifestations in Orissa that provided 
suitable field for its evolution and development and continued as one of the faiths of 
Orissa through ups and downs right upto the 16th century A.D. as revealed by the 
Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India. Taranatha refers to Mukundadeva (A.D. 1559- 
68), a king of Orissa who, according to him, ruled over a larger part of Madhyadesa 
and erected Buddhist temples in Odivisa and a few monasteries and thereby revived the 
religion destroyed by one of his predecessors Prataprudradeva.®#* According to a tradition, 
Prataparudradeva (A.D. 1497-1540), the third Suryavamsi Gajapati king of Orissa had 
high regards for Buddhism at the beginning of his reign but pursuaded by his queen, 
a staunch adherent of Brahmanism, he had to test the magical powers of the brahmanas 
and the Buddhists, in which the Brahmanas came out successful resulting in the expulsion 
of the Buddhists from his kingdom.”! He became a devotee of Sri Caitanya (A.D.1486- 
1533), a renowned Vaisnava saint towards the latter part of his life. Nothing is known 
about the fate of Buddhism during this period till it was revived by Mukundadeva, whose 
effort to sustain this dying faith was not effective. 

This is the history of Buddhism in Orissa in outline throwing some light on the 
contributions of Orissa to the development and splendour of Buddhism. Realising this, 
Venerable Fujii Guruji of a Buddhist mission of Japan honoured Orissa by erecting the 
second World Peace Pagoda of India on the top of the historic Dhauligiri in 1971-72. 
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Chapter V 


SOME PROMINENT SIDDHACARYAS 


[: our discussion about the development of Buddhism in Orissa in the previous chapter 
we have attempted to throw some light on the origin and growth of Hinayana Buddhism 
and Mahayana Buddhism in Orissa and to prove that Orissa was the Uddiyan pitha, 
the most important of the four tantric pifhas basing our arguments on all available 
evidences—traditional, historical, literary and archaeological. We have also attempted to 
throw light on the location of Purnagiri, another tantric pitha, on the available evidences 
both literary and epigraphic. Earlier we have been shown how Mahayana Buddhism 
assumed in course of time a form of Tantrism and was called Tantrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism which was a combination of Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana. The 
present chapter deals with the works and achievements of the siddhacaryas who were 
closely associated with the mystic culture of Orissa. 

At the outset, we will give a succinct description of the chronology of the tantric 
siddhacaryas. Each important Tantra is believed to have a succession list of the acaryas. 
When the Tantras were translated into Tibetan, the translators occasionally noted the 
tradition of the Tantra handed down secretly through a series of preceptors and disciples. 
In this way a few important succession lists of preceptors and disciples of tantric tradition 
have been preserved in Tibet. These are our chief authentic materials for constructing 
a chronology of the tantric siddhacdaryas. We thus get the chronological account of some 
of these siddhacdaryas in the order of preceptors and disciples from works like History 
of Taranatha,! Pag Sam Jon Zang? Targyur,3® Deb-ther-Snon-Po,* Chakrasambhara tantra 
etc. which must be scrutinised in the light of available historical evidences. 

These chronological accounts sometimes partly agree with and sometimes partly differ 
from one another making one believe that they are of less historical value. Our aim, 


however, is to throw light on the siddhacaryas having intimate association with the mystic 
culture of Orissa. 


Sarahapa 


According to some, Sarahapa® was the oldest among the siddhacaryas. As revealed by 
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the Tibetan Tangyur’ he was an inhabitant of Uddiyana or Orissa. Taranatha® says that 
he was born in the country of Odiviga. In the Pag Sam Jon Zang® he is called a ‘Brahmin- 
Buddhist sage’ born of a Brahmana and a Dakini in the city of Rajni in he eastern country 
and then he was known as Rahhulabhadra or Rahularuci and Sarojavajra or Padmavajra. 
He was an adept in both Brahmanical and Buddhist scriptures and is known to have 
flourished during the reign of king Candanapala of Pracya. He could manage to convert 
the king Ratnapala and his Brahmin minister into Buddhism by influencing them with 
his magic power. The guru by whom he was initiated into Mantrayana was Covesukalpa, 
an Orissan king. He is also known to have been a great priest of Nalanda.!° 

Sarahapa is also known to have been to Maharashtra where he performed mahamudrda 
ritual of mysticism and attained perfection by embracing in yoga a female ascetic, who 
had approached him in the guise of an arrow-smith’s daughter. He, from that time, came 
to be known as Siddha Saraha. He used to sing the Doha hymns of mysticism and thereby 
gained the hearts of the king of Maharashtra and his five thousand subjects who instantly 
became his disciples.!! 

Sarahapa composed a large number of verses in Sanskrit and not less than 25 tantric 
works are attributed to his authorship the Tibetan translations of which are preserved 
in the Targyur!’® and out of these works as many as six relate to the Doha and Caryagiti. 
In the Sadhanamala we find two sdadhanas namely Rakta-Lokesvara’” and Trailokya 
Vasamkara!™* which were preached by Sarahapa first and from Uddiyana its diffusion 
started. His Dohas have been collected and edited in three parts, viz., Dohakosagiti, 
Dohakosa-caryagiti and Dohakosa-upadesagiti.’® 

P. Cordier infers that there were more than one Saraha who had been mentioned 
in the Tibetan Tangyur variously as Mahabrahmana, Mahacarya, Mahayogi, Yogesvara 
etc. Some scholars, however, believe that there were two Sarahas, one of whom flourished 
in the last part of the eighth century A.D. during the reign of Subhakaradeva I (780- 
800 A.D.) of the Bhaum-Kara dynasty of Orissa and the other may be assigned to the 
10th century A.D. and given the credit of the authorship of the Dohas and Caryagitis.” 
B. Bhattacharyya believes there was one Saraha during the reign of Dharmakirtti (cir. 
600-650 A.D.)!? and he was one of the earliest diffusers of Tantric Buddhism. But the 
view that Saraha belongs to the 8th century seems to be acceptable as Nagarjuna, a 
disciple of Saraha flourished in the 8th century A.D. 


Nagarjuna 

Nagarjuna was the disciple of Saraha and associated himself with the Sriparvata in the 
south which seems to have been named after him as Nagarjuna-Konda. As accounts go, 
he was born at Kohara, a suburb of Kanchi. He received his education from Rahulabhadra 
at Nalanda.’® The sadhanas he practised were of Mahamaya, Kurukulla and Mahakala 
and the siddhis he acquired thereby were the globules-siddhi, the sword-siddhi etc. He 
was a great luminary of Tantrayana and there are a good number of stories regarding 
his supernatural knowledge and magical activities.®! In the Sadhana-mala® two of his 
sadhanas have found place—one related to the worship of Vajra-Tara and the other of 
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Ekajata.® In the colophon of the latter there is a clear mention of the fact that Nagarjuna 
had rescued Ekajata-sadhana from the country of Bhota, i.e. Tibet. A large number of 
tantric works are attributed to him, the translations of many of which are preserved in 
the Tibetan Tarngyur. 

The Tibetan and Chinese sources have hopelessly mixed up together the account of 
this Nagarajuna with that of the other Nagarjuna who was a great Buddhist philosopher 
and founded the Madhyamika school. Based on the materials available in China and Tibet 
about Nagajuna, M. Walleser’s observation® reveals that there was no such person as 
Nagarjuna and he was thus a pure myth. The first Nagarjuna who was a disciple of 
Asvaghosa was alive in the 2nd century A.D. while the second Nagarjuna, the disciple 
of Saraha, was of the 8th century A.D., the time gap between them being six hundred 
years. In spite of such an erroneous account which gives rise to serious confusions by 
taking both the names to be one, we are sure that the tantric Nagarjuna is a historical 
person and a follower of Vajrayana.” 


Savaripa 


Savaripa was also known as Savarapa and was a disciple of Nagarjuna. Tibetan sources?® 
reveal that he belonged to the hill-tribe called the savaras or the huntsmen and was 
initiated into Tantrayana by Nagarjuna along with his two wives Loki and Guni whose 
carva-names were Padmavati and Jnanavati respectively. It is also heard that Loki and 
Guni were his own sisters and he was blamed in the society for accepting them as mudrdas.* 
According to Taranatha, he hailed from a dancing tribal class of eastern India and had 
been upto Sriparvata after being consecrated by Nagarjuna while in the Pag Sam Jon 
Zang he is described as belonging to huntsmen tribe of Bangala or Bengal.” Pandit Rahul 
Samkrtyayana® is of the view that he was ksatriya by caste and belonged to Vikramadsgila. 
He adds that since he was living like a savara (huntsman) he was known in the name 
of Savarapa or Savaripa. He had two disciples—Yogipa and Sarvabhaksapa. 

B. Bhattacharyya has assigned the dates of Savaripa to 657 A.D.® According to 
Samkrtayana he was a contemporary of king Dharmapala (779-809 A.D.)3! He also infers 
that another SavarapAa flourished in a later period, as late as the tenth century A.D. 
and he initiated Advayavajra, a Buddhist acdrya of the sSavara sect. But Dharmavir Bharati 
holds that Advayavajra, in fact, was not contemporary with Savaripa, but accepted 
Savaripa as his spiritual guide whom he saw in his mind’s eye.3? 

Savaripa was a great scholar and ten Vajrayanist works are assigned to his authorship 
in the Tibetan Tarnigyur,® for which he is known to have been a follower of the Vajrayogini- 
tantra. He is also known as the composer of a sadhana connected with Kurukulla, a 
goddess of Uddiyana. This sadhana has been published in the Séadhanamalg.”* 


Luipa 


In almost all the traditions, Luipa figures as the first siddhacarya. According to the Pag 
Sam Jon Zang®™ he was born in a fisherman’s family in Uddiyana and was a writer or 
scribe under the king of Uddiyana. He was then known as Samantasubha. But TaranAitha’s 
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account’® shows him as a writer in the court of the king Samatasubha whose kingdom 
was in the west of Uddiyana. He was the disciple of Savaripa. In the Tibetan Targyur 
he has been respected as Mahayogesvara who was a Bengali. 

As tradition goes, on being initiated by Savaripa, he proceeded to Bengal and on 
the bank of the Ganges sat in meditation to realise Vajravarahi. He completed meditation 
and acquired siddhi only after eating some fish of the Ganges.” 

Scholars are divided among themselves as to the date of Luipa. Bhattacharyya’ has 
assigned him to the year 669 A.D. while Rahul Samkrtyayana® maintains that he was 
a contemporary of king Dharmapala, who flourished in 769-809 A.D. P.C. Bagchi“ places 
him in the 10th century A.D. These difference lead some scholars to suppose that there 
were two persons by the same name. The disciple of Savaripa is the elder Luipa who 
was the preceptor of Vajraghanta, king of Uddiyana, as is found in the Abhisamaya 
Manjari of Santaraksita. The younger Luipa who may be identified with Matsyendranath 
was born at Candradvipa in Bengal and was, however, a very important personality. He 
is not only credited with the introduction of the Yoginikula in Tantrayana but also played 
an important role in the origin of the Natha cult.“ But Bagchi“? takes the two persons 
(Luipa and Matsyendranatha) as one on the ground that the name Luipa in its Tibetan 
form denotes Matsyendra or Matsyantrada (Nalto-pa). 


Vajraghanta 


Vajraghanta was the disciple of the elder Luipa and is said to have sprung from a royal 
family of Odiviga in the accounts of Taranatha.* It is further said that a yogini named 
Vilasavajra whom he came across in Uddiyana, led him to mahamudra-siddhi. Vajraghanta 
went into a dense forest and accepting as his mudrad a brandy-selling woman, who was 
gifted with all the qualities necessary for a Padmini, sat there in deep meditation for 
twelve long years. On completion of the meditation he was known as a siddha of the 
Guhya-Tantra and converted a great many people into Tantrayana. His biography is full 
of incredible accounts which lead one away from history and as such it would not be 
wise to relay such accounts. 


Kambalapada 


Vajraghanta had many disciples and Kambalapada is one of them. As Taranatha’s account* 
goes, Odivisa was his native place and he was a prince. With the advancement of age, 
inclination towards Buddhism developed in him and he set out for pilgrimage and mastered 
the Tripitaka. He received abhiseka in the Prajnaparamita from Vajraghanta, his guru. 
While he was sitting in meditation on a corpse in a cremation ground of Uddiyana, a yogini 
named Mantravati who had acquired perfection in the sahaja-siddhi-mantra tried to smash 
him. But she could find nothing at the place of Kambala’s meditation, but a piece of 
blanket (kambala). The yogini could know that the acarya had turned himself into a piece 
of blanket and began to eat the blanket bit by bit. The acarya immediately appeared 
before her in his real form and cursed the yogini. Since then he came to be known as 
Kambalapada. Kambala, in his turn initiated Indrabhiti, king of Sambhala. 
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In the Tibetan Targyur, six works of Kambala chiefly on Heruka-sadhana are 
preserved. A collection of Dohas called the Kambalagitika is also ascribed to his 
authoriship.* As per Rahul Samkrtyayana, he flourished during the reign of king Devapala 
(810-50 A.D.) and in the Pag Sam Jon Zang*° he is believed to be a contemporary of 
Aryadeva, the disciple of Nagarjuna. 


Padmavajra 


Padmavajra or Saroruhavajra is a great name in Tantric Buddhism. According to 
Taranatha, he introduced the Hevajra-tantra into Vajrayana conjointly with Kambalapada. 
He was a great scholar and his tantric work entitled the Guhyasiddh: is an authoritative 
text on Tantric Buddhism. The text is written in sandhyabhasa. He was the author of 
a number of tantric works of which two are extant in Sanskrit and the translation of 
the rest are preserved in Tibetan Tangyur.*” Bhattacharyya*’ places him in A.D. 693. 
Lalitavajra and Kukkuripada who were contemporaneous with Padmavajra and said to 
have introduced the Krsnayamari-tantra and the Mahamayda-tantra respectively into 
Tantrayana.* 


Anangavajra 


Anangavajra was the worthy disciple of Padmavajra and was also a contemporary of 
Kambalapada. He is said to be the son of king Gopala of Eastern India of about the 
middle of the 8th century A.D.®° A great number of works on the Hevajra-tantra introduced 
by his preceptor Padmavajra are attributed to him. But his famous work is the Prajnopaya- 
viniscaya-siddhi®! in which the tenets of Vajrayana have been boldly explained. 


Indrabhati 


Indrabhati known to be the disciple of both Anangavajra and Kambalapada was the king 
of Uddiyana. He is regarded as the propounder of Vajrayana. He was a prolific writer 
compared with his precepter and to his authorship several tantric works of Vajrayanic 
importance are attributted®® of which at least twenty-three are preserved in the pages 
of Tibetan Tarigyur in translation. The Jnanasiddhi,53? one of these tantric texts written 
in Sanskrit contains twenty-two chapters and brings to light numerous leading tenets 
and rites of Vajrayana. Another Sanskrit work ascribed to him is Kurukulla-sadhana 
included in the Sadhanamald. 

In the Jnanasiddhi, Indrabhiti points out that emancipation cannot be obtained 
simply by mudra, mantra, mandala etc.; it is only achieved when a deeper knowledge 
of five Tathagatas or Dhyani-Buddhas is attained by the sadhaka. He adds that knowledge 
cannot be obtained without the kind offices of the guru or the preceptor. 


Padmasambhava 


Padmasambhava was a great religious reformer who preached Tantrayana and organised 
the order of Lamas in Tibet. He may be regarded as the son of Indrabhaiti. It is said 
that Indrabhiti, king of Uddiyana was blind and, as ill luck would have it, his territory 
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suffered a lot from famine and pestilences due to which so many subjects along with 
his son met premature death. Finding no alternative, the king and his distressed subjects 
took refuge in Buddha with offerings and Padmasambhava miraculously appeared as an 
eight-year-old boy on the petals of a lotus in the sacred lake of that country and the 
boy was no other than the great Sakyamuni in disguise. Indrabhiti, to everybody's 
astonishment got back his eye-sight and brought the boy and accepted him as his son.” 
There are such other episodes also as regards Padmavajra’s initiation in the secrets of 
the Buddhist Cakra-yoga by a dakini.’® The king of Tibet invited him to Tibet on the 
recommendation of Santaraksita who happened to be his brother-in-law and during his 
sojourn there from 780 to 795 A.D. he established Sam-yas monastery after the model 
of the Odantapuri-vihara of Magadha in collaboration with Santaraksita who was made 
the first abbot and worked there for thirteen years.’ This monastery was the first among 
its kinds which actively diffused Tantrayana among the followers of the Bon-pa religion 
and evolved a synthetic Indo-Tibetan mysticism generally known as Tibetan Buddhism 
or Lamaism.” 


Laksmimkara 


Laksmimkara or Bhagavati Laksmi was born in the royal family of Uddiyana and was 
sister of Indrabhiti. She married the son of king Jalendra of Lankapuri. She preached 
very peculiar and novel doctrines and was very bold in preaching them in a short but 
interesting work entitled the Advayasiddhi.’® This new teaching could attract many people 
who, in due course, were known as Sahajiyas,”® the teaching of Laksmimkara being 
Sahajayana. The Advayasiddhi reveals that Laksmimkara was influenced by the 
Jnanasiddhi of Indrabhiti to a great extent and hence was his favourite disciple. 

In this work, the authoress seems to have revolted against the systems of Vajrayana. 
She boldly refused the worship of gods and goddesses which was a remarkable feature 
of Vajrayana represented through the worship of the five Dhyani-Buddhas and their 
innumerable emanations. She courageously declares that no sufferings, no fasting, no 
bathing, no purification nor other rules of society are necessary, nor do you need to bow 
down before the images of gods, which are prepared of wood, stone or mud; but you should 
with concentration offer worship to your own body, where all gods reside.® 

Laksmimkara thus brought about a stupendous change in tantric ideology which was 
unfolded from about the time of Saraha and attained its highest development in the 
writings of Indrabhati like the Jnanasiddhi etc. Sahajayana thus owes a lot to Bhagavati 
Laksmi. 


Jalandharipada 


Jalandharipada has been placed after a generation of Padmavajra by B. Bhattacharyya.®! 
Taranatha® suggests that he was the contemporary of Bharttrhari, Vimalacandra, 
Krsnacarya, Tanti and even Dharmakirtti. We have already discussed Dharmakirtti, a 
great Mahayanist scholar of the 7th century A.D. and Taranatha thus treats him as an 
acdarya of the 7th century A.D., N.K. Sahu is of the opinion that he cannot be regarded 
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as earlier than 900 A.D.® The author of the Pag Sam Jon Zang® treats him as 
contemporaneous with king Gopicandra of Chatigaon who was initiated by him into the 
tantric cult. He was a follower of the Hevajra-tantra introduced by Padmavajra.® He was 
the author of the Suddhi-Vajra-Pradipa, a commentary on the Hevajra-sadhana assigned 
to Saroruhavajra.&®& Besides he composed several works in Sanskrit out of which four are 
preserved in translations in the Tibetan Téargyur.®’ 


Virupa 
Acarva Jalandharipada was succeeded by his two disciples Virupa and Kanhupa, both 
of whom hailed from Orissa. Virupa was residing on the river Virupa which surrounds 
the Assia hills,&® where, as has been discussed in detail, a large number of Buddhist 
monuments are seen. The river Virupa of Orissa is supposed to be named after him.® 
Taranatha describes him as an dcdrya having strong hatred towards Siva-worship and 
he was openly preaching against it. It is known further from the accounts of Taranatha 
that in the capital of Trikalinga which is identified with modern Chaudwar, he refused 
to pay homage to the Saivite gods, and when the king compelled him to bow down before 
Visvanatha worshipped in the liriga form, the lirga magically broke into pieces.” 
There were two Virupas as per the Buddhist tantric traditions one of whom was 
born at Tripura.” As many as ten tantric works are ascribed to the authorship of Virupa 
which are still preserved in the Tarigyur list’ in Tibetan translations. 
Kanhupa 
The next important siddhacarya was Krsnacarya, Krsnapada or Kanhupa who came of 
a Brahmin family of Orissa. He was initiated into Tantric Buddhism by Jalandharipa 
and Tantipa was his disciple.” Taranatha also supports this view basing on the authority 
of his guru that Buddha had once prophesied the birth of this acdrya in the country 
of Uruvisa or Orissa. B. Bhattacharyya places him in the first quarter of the eighth 
century when his contemporaries Jalandharipada and Gopichandra flourished.” But Rahul 
Samkrtyayana rightly maintains that Kanhupa, a disciple of Jalandharipa, was a writer 
(karana) at Somapuri during the reign of Devapala (c. 900-950 A.D.) In the Tibetan 


Tangyur no less than 69 Buddhist tantric works attributed to him are preserved in 
translation. 


Lilavajra 


Acarya Lilavajra was the direct disciple of Bhagavati Laksmi as described in the Tibetan 
Tarngyur.”° But other Tibetan sources like Taranatha’s accounts and the Pag Sam Jon 
Zang’® describe him to be a disciple of acarya Lalitavajra of Uddiyana. He was an dacarya 
of repute to whom are ascribed a large number of authoritative works nine of which are 
found in the pages of the Tibetan Tarigyur in translations.” He is credited with the 
introduction of the Krsnayaméari-tantra into Buddhism.® He is also known to have 
acknowledged another guru named Viliasavajra.® 
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Darikapada 


Darkapada or Daripada was a disciple of Luipada as maintained by H.P. Shastri in the 
Bauddhagana O Doha.® But according to B. Bhattacharyya, Darikapada was a disciple 
of Gcarya Lilavajra. He says Shastri’s conjecture is based on an offering of obeisance to 
Luipada in a song of DAarikapada.® As Luipada belonged to a much earlier time, Darika 
cannot be considered contemporaneous with him, he says. Darika mentions Luipada’s name 
because Luipada is considered the first siddhdacarya in some quarters.” Bhattacaryya 
connects him to Bengal. But the fact that he belonged to Orissa and was a disciple of 
Luipada is confirmed by Taranatha.® Darikapada is credited with twelve Vajrayana works 
in the Tibetan Tarigyur.® An inscription of Daripada has been discovered in the Kogsalesvara 
temple at Vaidyanath on the left bank of the river Tel near Sonepur in the district of Balangir. 


Pitopada 


Pitopada, another well-known siddhacarya of Orissa was a teacher of esoteric Yoga in 
Ratnagiri monastery of Orissa. He is regarded to have introduced the Kalacakra-tantra 
into Buddhism.” He was, it is presumed, a famous author of a large number of tantric 
texts on Kalacakra, most of which are unfortunately lost. Among his six disciples who 
learnt and practised Yoga-philosophy in the great monastery at Ratnagiri® were Avadhiti, 
Bodhisri and Naropa. Jayadratha of Sonepur who translated some texts on Kalacakra 
into Chinese was also a disciple of Pitopada.® 


Abhayakara Gupta 


Abhayakara Gupta® was a reputed siddhdacarya. Born at Jharakhanda in Orissa as the 
son of a Karana father and Brahmin mother, he was educated in Nalanda where he could 
become an abbot and subsequently was for sometime the chief abbot at Vikramafsila. King 
Ramapala (c. 1077-1119 A.D.) has accepted Abhayakara Gupta as his preceptor and the 
queen of Ramapala dedicated to his pleasure the temple of Edapura which may be 
identified with Adipur of Mayurbhanja.*! 


Acaryas of Jagaddala-vihara. 


Jagaddala-vihara was a great monastic institution of medieval Orissa,** where lived four 
great siddhdacdaryas named Moksakara Gupta, Vibhiticandra, Danasila and Subhakara. 
Moksakara Gupta was a well-known author and a commentator as well. His famous work 
on Buddhist logic was the Tarkabhasa®’ and a commentary in Apabhramsa was the 
Dohdakosa.” Vibhutichandra was not only an author and commentator but a translator 
also. There are about twenty-three tantric translations in Tibetan Tarigyur to his credit.” 
As is ascertained from a palm-leaf manuscript preserved in the library of B.O.R.S., 
Vibhutichandra visited Nepal and Tibet with his preceptor Sakyasribhadra, the last 
hierarch of Vikramsila when that institution was destroyed by the Muhammedans.™ 
Danasila is also known as a prolific translator and there are about sixty translations 
in Tibetan to his credit.®’? Information available about Subhakara is not adequate to tell 


anything about him. 
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Jnanamitra 

Jianamitra is another dacdarya who was widely known in Orissa. Hailing from Tripura, 
he stayed for many years in Jagaddala-vihara of Orissa, where he earned much name 
and fame. He was proficient in Guhya-tantras and several Mahayanic scriptures.” He 
earned vast knowledge in the collections on Yamantaka, Sambara and Heruka, the 
Guhyacandra-tilaka, Mahapani-tilaka and Kalacakra.®® Thus he was a renowned scholar 
monk. He was in the habit of visiting the temple at Puri frequently as a great devotee 
of Lord Jagannéatha and showing various miracles there. It is believed by Taranatha that 
when this great monk was ill-treated once inside the premises of the temple, the image 
of Jagannatha lost its hands, feet and magical powers.!® 


Bhusukupa 


We have already discussed Santideva, the last great scholar of Mahayana Buddhism, who 
flourished in the 7th century A.D. But we find another Santideva who was known to 
be a siddhacarya of Tantric Buddhism to whom are ascribed in the Tarigyur translations 
two tantric books—the Sriguhyasamaja Mahayogatantra Valividhi and the Sahajagiti.!®! 
He has also been mentioned in the Tarigyur as belonging to Zahore.!%® According to the 
Pag Sam Jon Zang he was known as Bhusuku or Rauta.!® Some scholars are disposed 
to believe these two Santidevas to be identical whereas some scholars like R.C. 
Majumdar,!™ Sahidullah!® etc., by adducing adequate justifications, have proved them to 
be two persons of two different periods. In the Caryagitikosa!® eight gitis are assigned 
to Bhusuku. Taking the language into consideration, scholars like M. Sahidullah, H.P. 
Shastn, S. Sen etc. are inclined to place him in the middle of the eleventh century A.D. 

Some scholars like to treat Nathism, later Vaisnavism of the sixteenth century A.D., 
(Parnicasakha-dharma) and Mahimadharma as the offshoots of the Tantric Buddhism and 
N.N. Vasu is one among these scholars who has dealt this aspect in detail in his learned 
treatise the Modern Buddhism and Its Followers in Orissa.” Nathism is said to have 
owed its origin to the reactionary movement against the erotic practices of later phase 
Buddhism’® and as such it is to be treated as a separate religion. A close study of the 
essential teachings depicted in various texts of innumerable religious thinkers of Orissa 
like Balarama Dasa, Caitanya Dasa (all belong to the 16th century), Mahadeva Disa 
(17-18th century), Bhima Bhoi (1850-95) etc. will reveal that all these preserve in them 
the philosophy of sunyata but do not refer to the secret tantric practices. Thus the essence 
of Buddhism is found to have been retained by the religious teachers of Orissa till 19th 
century showing how Buddhism was absorbed by Vaisnavism. Hence the later Vaisnavism 
and Mahimdadharma should not be treated as the offshoots of Tantric Buddhism. 
Mahiméadharma like Nathism should be treated as a new religion. 
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Ithough Buddhism originated in India, unfortunately it is almost extinct today in 

this sub-continent. The beginning of the 13th century brought disaster both for 
Hinduism and Buddhism. For the latter the blow was more severe. The monasteries were 
despoiled and innumerable monks were killed. Many of the monks fled to Nepal and 
Tibet and some lay worshippers were bound to be absorbed in the non-Buddhist community 
as there was little distinction between the lives led by the Buddhists and non-Buddhists. 
The monks who left India for good were of repute and with them they took the religious 
scriptures to the extent they could, as a result of which we have at present no complete 
canon of Buddhist books preserved in Sanskrit as well as in Pali.’ In the countries like 
Tibet, China and Japan a vast collection of translations of Indian Buddhist texts are 
preserved. 

There exist a large number of translations from Indian texts into the Chinese 
language. Bunyiu Nanjio records as many as 1,662 texts in his Catalogue classifying 
them into four divisions - (1) Sutta-pitaka, (2) Vinaya-pitaka, (3) Abhidhamma-pitaka, 
(4) Miscellaneous. Hobogirin, a later Catalogue, mentions as many as 2,184 texts preserved 
in 55 volumes of the Taisho edition. There are 25 volumes, in which supplementary texts 
written in China and Japan have been preserved. In Japan there are three complete 
translations of the Chinese Tripitaka including the supplementary 25 volumes in the 
Taisho edition of the Tripitaka. There is also a translation of the Tripitaka in the 
Manchurian language and that of the Tibetan Tangyur in Mongolian language.? 

In Tibetan language, we find a large collection of translations of Indian Buddhist 
texts numbering more than 4,566 which are divided into two groups: (i) Bkah-hgyur, 
popularly called the Kénjur or Kangyur’ and (ii) Bstan-hgyur properly called the Tanjur 
or Téangyur.‘ The Kangyur contains 1,108 and the Tangyur 3,458 texts.’ 

The Kairigyur is divided into seven parts, namely (1) Vinaya, (2) Prajriapdramita, 
(3) Buddhavatarnsaka, (4) Ratnakuta, (5) Sutra, (6) Nirvana, and (7) Tantra. The Tangyur 
is of two parts: (1) Tantra and (2) Sutra and is a collection of 225 volumes.’ The 
translations of a host of siddhas or siddhdcdryas, some of whom are mentioned in the 
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list of eighty-four siddhas® are preserved in volumes xLvI1 and XLV of the Tarnigyur. Volume 
XLV11 consists of the works of Indrabhati, Keralipada, Aja Mahasukha, Saraha, Mahafgavara, 
Naropa, Aryadeva, KrsnapAada, Virtpa, Karmapada and Tilopa. Volume xLvii contains the 
works of Santideva, Luipada, Thagana, Bhadepi, Dhamma, Mahipa, Savaripa, Kambala, 
Chatrapa, Kankali, Minapa, Acinda (Acintya), Goraksa, Caurangi, Vina, Tanti, Siali 
(Srgala) Ajoki, Pankaja, Dombipa, Kukkuri, Kumari, Carpati, Jalandhari, Kanthari, 
Luncaka, Garbhapida (Garbhari) and others.® 

The Buddhist mystic schools which are said to have flourished between the eighth 
and twelfth centuries developed a very systematic theory on the siddhas. According to 
this theory there were eighty-four siddhas, all human teachers who had attained siddhi 
by practising Yoga. The Varnaratnékara of Jyotirisvara of the 14th century mentions about 
the eighty-four siddhas. From Tibetan sources we also get a systematic biographical sketch 
of those siddhas. These sources have undoubtedly derived their information from Indian 
texts which are no more extant. The names of the siddhas in the Varnaratndkara and 
in the Tibetan text vary to a great extent which, as supposed by P.C. Bagchi, is due 
to the mistakes of the copyists.!’ The eighty-four siddhas are found mentioned among 
the mediaeval religious sects like Kabira-pantha, Natha cult etc. and in ancient and 
mediaeval Oriya literature like Sarala& literature and PancasakhA literature. 

In the previous chapter, we have already discussed some siddhdcdryas, many of whom 
are included in the list of eighty-four siddhas. In the present chapter, our aim is to throw 
sidelight on some tantric texts composed by siddhacdaryas belonging to Orissa or connected 
with Orissa in some way or other. 

The spirit of revolution which served as the very kernel of all Buddhistic thoughts 
and religion began to lose its force in course of time, due to the fact that it had a slow 
but continual friction with the extant Hindu thoughts and practices as a result of which 
it developed a spirit of compromise. The spirit of MahayAanic catholicity when combined 
with this spirit of compromise threw the portals of Buddhism wide open to people of 
various tastes, temperaments and capacities to come to the Buddhistic fold. It also created 
a favourable atmosphere for absorption of many of the important Hindu practices into 
Buddhism itself. Thus Tantrism made its way into Buddhism and gave rise to Tantrayana 
or Tantric Buddhism which, as already discussed, is a composite religion of three schools, 
viz., Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana. The siddhas of Orissa or those connected 
with Orissa were the authors of some authoritative texts of these three offshoots. It is 
known from Tibetan sources that Saraha introduced the Buddhakapatla-tantra, Luipa the 
Yoginisanicarya-tantra, Kambala and Padmavajra the Hevajra-tantra, Krsnacarya the 
Samputatilaka-tantra, Lalitavajra the Krsnayamari-tantra, Gambhiravajra the Vajramrta- 
tantra, Kukkuripa the Mahamdayd-tantra and Pitopada the Kalacakra-tantra.” Further, 
Indrabhiti, king of Uddiyana who is regarded as an authority of Vajrayana,” organised 
Mantrayana Buddhism into what is called Vajrayana” and his sister Laksmfmkara was 
responsible for the evolution of a new ydna called SahajayAana. All the tantric works 
of these Buddhist scholars of Orissa are not available nowadays. We have, therefore, to 
discuss the texts which are within our reach. 
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JNANASIDDHI 


The authorship of the Jnidnasiddhi is attributed to Indrabhati,”® king of Uddiyana who 
belonged to the 8th century A.D. The last colophen of the Jrianasiddhi says it was written 
in Uddiyana. It consists of twenty chapters dealing with various topics relating to 
Vajrayana. One of the speciaities of this book is that it has a short supplement at the 
end in which the author imposes restrictions on showing the book to ordinary men. This 
work has been brought to light by B.Bhattacharyya who has edited it along with the 
Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi of Anangavajra in one volume.!® 

The book opens with an invocation to Lord Jagannatha who is very dear to every Oriya— 


“pranipatya Jagannatham sarvajinavardrccitam | 
sarva Buddhamayam siddhi vyapinam gaganopamam” | 


We also find mention of Lord Jagannatha in four other verses of this work.” 

At the very outset, Indrabhuiti lays importance on Vajrayana saying that Vajrayana 
is explained in all Yogatantra literature and those who are ignorant of Vajrayana drift 
in the sea of samsara. The author further says that perfection is not obtainable by means 
of mudrda, mandala, chanting of mantra etc. and is obtainable to an ascetic only when 
he is initiated into the mysteries of Vajrayana by a guru whose kind offices pave the 
way to salvation.!® 

In the Jnanasiddhi Indrabhuti acknowledges the Guhyasamaja as the work of highest 
authority and gives the succinct summary of some of its chapters. For example, he boldly 
declares that no food, no drink, and no woman are forbidden to the ascetic. He may 
induldge in all kinds of vices and sins, such as killing animals, stealing other’s properties, 
enjoying the company of women and telling lies.’ But similar actions performed by an 
ordinary man will lead him to hell where he is to rot for hundreds of crores of cycles, 
while the yogin is liberated. The relevant verse runs thus— 


“karmana yena vai sattvah kalpakotisatanyapi \| 
pacyante narake ghora tena yogi vimucyate” ||? 


To Indrabhuati, the terms vajra and bodhicitta are synonymous when he says: 
“Bodhicitta (enlightenment) accompanied by the infiniteness of great compassion 
(mahakaruna) for all beings is called vajra.? That the terms vajra and bodhicitta are 
identical, is ascertained from the Jnianasiddhi: 

“He must not despise a woman, even if all her limbs are attacked by leprosy. 
Regardless of what standing she is, he may adore any woman when she is in possession 
of the vajra (vajradharinim). Being in a state where thought-construction are no longer 
made (nirvikalpavidhisthitah), for the sake of attaining perfection he may approach a 
girl who had not yet had her menstruation but who is in possession of the bodhicitta 
(Bodhicittasamanvitam).”® 


Vajrayana has been described as the knowledge of the tathagata or thunder-bolt 
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knowledge. This knowledge, the author continues, is not burnt by fire or inundated by 
water or pierced by the sharpest instruments. Like the space it is unsupported, it pervades 
the whole universe and is known as the highest truth. It is wholly auspicious 
(samantabhadra) and is known as the mahamudra (great woman). It is the dharmakaya 
(the spiritual body) and mirror-like awareness (adarsajnidna). In the same way as the 
reflection of one’s own (face) is surely seen in a mirror, so also dharmakaya is seen in 
the mirror of awareness. It is called equal intenton awareness (samatajriana) because 
this knowledge of the tathdagata comes equally to all. It is also called distinguishing 
awareness (pratyaveksanajniana), for it is pure in origin, is not created self-radiant and 
pervades the universe. It is known as all-accomplishing awareness (krtyanusthanajriana) 
as at all places and at all times, the duties of the Buddha have to be discharged as 
the duties are incumbent on all the Buddhas. It is also called purified awareness 
(savisuddhajriana) because by this the ascetic becomes free from the passions which 
obstruct the way leading towards enlightenment.” The realisation of this Vajrayana leads 
to happiness and to the highest goal of nirvana or emancipation. 

An ascetic who obtains this knowledge should act as a Vajrasattva and should consider 
himself deified in all his doings. At another place it is emphatically said that the bodhi- 
mind, which is of the nature of the vajra, is itself the Buddhahood; so Buddhahood should 
be realised through conceiving all things as the self.® In such a stage man realises himself 
in all things, everywhere, in all aspects by all means and for all time and realises the 
universalised self as the universal, perfectly enlightened one.?% 

The author, in course of discussion, sounds a note of warning to the aspirants of 
perfection. He says that it is not possible even on the part of an ascetic endowed with 
spiritual powers to obtain emancipation if he takes recourse to the mantras and 
meditations which are as numerous as the sands contained in the continent of Jambudvipa. 
It should, he continues, be remembered that the highest truth lies in self-realisation only. 
Those, who fail to conceive the very truth should be treated as beginners and can only 
be entrusted with the lower forms of religious conduct. 


ADVAYASIDDHI 


Laksmirmmkara was the sister of Indrabhiti, king of Uddiyana. She was also known in 
the name Bhagavati Laksmi. She was, in the history of Vajrayana, a great name “not 
only because she was a woman, but also because of the novel doctrines she preached 
without reserve and with great confidence and emphasis.”*” She evolved new and peculiar 
theories, preached them boldly and compiled them in a short but interesting work entitled 
Advayasiddhi. Some scholars? are of opinion that the Advayasiddhi was composed by 
Advayavajra, the disciple of Laksmimkara. But B. Bhattacharyya® says that copies of 
the manuscripts of the Advayasiddhi in which the authorship is attributed to Laksmimkara 
are available in the libraries of the Oriental Institute, Baroda and with H.P. Shastri and 
he had an opportunity of going through them. In this controversial context, it may not 
be wrong to conclude that the theories of Laksmimkara which were not systematically 
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codified were completed later on by her disciple Advayavajra. This work is still in 
manuscript. form. 

This book, as Bhattacharyya holds was long lost in the original Sanskrit and was 
preserved in translations in the Tibetan Tarngyur. H.P. Shastri was the first scholar to 
draw the attention of others to this work in an article contributed to one of the stray 
numbers of the Dacca Review.’ 

Laksmimkara’s theories revolted against the time-honoured ideologies of Vajrayana 
such as the yogic practices, obtaining Buddha-knowledge and worshipping the Tathagatas. 
Though what Laksmimkara advocated was quite unusual and strange at the beginning, 
it commanded popularity gradually and came to be known as Sahajayana. She boldly 
declares— 


“na kastakalapanam kuryat nopavaso na ca kriyam | 
snanam saucam na caivatra gramadharmavivarjanam || 
na cdpi vandayedvevan kasthapdasanamrnmaydan | 
pujamasyaiva kayasya kuryannityam samahitah” 


“No suffering, no fasting, no rites, no bathing no purification nor other rules of society 
are necessary; nor do you need to bow down before the images of gods, which are prepared 
of wood, stone or mud; but you should with concentration offer worship to your own body, 
where all gods reside.” 

She declares again that a worshipper is free from all sorts of restrictions when he 
realises the truth. He is at his liberty to eat anything, to drink anything and violate 
any laws, human or divine.’ Towards women her message is that “Women in all social 
positions must never be despised. A woman is Divine Inspiration (bhagavati prajna). Only 
in this world she has assumed bodily form.”” 

Laksmimkara gives the highest position to the guru, the spiritual guide. According 
to her the guru can only give instructions on nirvana to the disciple— 


“acaryat parataram nasti trailokye sacaracare | 
yasya prasadat prdapyante siddhayo’nekadha vudhaih |! 


“In the whole of the movable and immovable world, there is nothing better than 
the guru, through whose kind offices the wise obtain many kinds of perfection.” 

A study of this text reveals the influence of Indrabhiti’s Jrianasiddhi throughout 
which leads one to believe that Laksmimkara was not only Indrabhiti’s sister but also 
one of his favourite disciples.? 


SADHANAMALA 


There was a special literature of the Buddhists known as sddhanas which were always 
written in Sanskrit by a number of well-known tantric authors and siddhacaryas. The 
sadhanas are short works in which the procedures for worshipping the Buddhist gods 
and goddesses are given. The sadhana is closely connected with the siddhi or perfection 
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which is obtained if the instructions laid down in th sadhanas are followed sincerely, 
systematically and perfectly with patience and zeal.* This special literature containing 
thousands of sadhanas in both prose and verse was written in Sanskrit and translated 
into Tibetan which is now preserved in the pages of the Tibetan Tarigyur. A major part 
of this special literature in Sanskrit is almost lost. 

The Sadhanamala is a collection of such sadhanas which were fortunately extant 
in Sanskrit and have been brought to light in two volumes in the Gaekward Oriental 
Series No. 26 and 41 edited by B. Bhattacharyya. As many as 312 sadhanas have found 
place in the Sadhanamala, Volume I containing 170 and Volume II the rest. The editor 
has incorporated an extensive and erudite introduction in Volume II. 

Some of the sadhanas are of anonymous authorship while quite a large number have 
authors mentioned. We have already discussed some tantric authors and siddhacaryas 
of Orissa or these connected with Orissa who had made great contribution to the tantric 
literature. The sadhanas composed by some of them are found in the Sadhanamala. The 
sadhana No. 159 is atttributed to the authorship of Asanga, while sadhana No. 174 to 
Indrabhiti, sadhana No. 181 to Krsnapada, sadhana No. 240 to Kukkuripada, sadhana 
Nos. 96 and 127 to Nagarjuna, sadhana Nos. 185 and 235 to Savaripada etc. 


CARYAGITI 


In 1916 Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri brought to light a very famous work 
which was published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad with the title Bauddhagana O Doha 
(Buddhist songs and distichs). This publication was the printed shape of an old manuscript 
which he brought from the Nepal Durbar Library in 1907. This monumental work embodied 
the literary and philosophical aspects of the tantric culture of the east. Its contents are 
divided into four distinguished parts, namely, Caryacarya-viniscaya, the Dohakosa of 
Sarojavajra, the Dohakosa of Krsnacarya and portions of the Dakarnava. As these four 
parts form a single manuscript Shastri named his published work Hajarabacharer Purana 
Bargalabhasaya Bauddhagana O Doha (Buddhist songs and distichs written in Bengali 
language of 1000 years old) and in the beginning of each part he mentioned it to be 
written in old Bengali language. 

On release of this publication, there arose a great hue and cry among the scholars 
of the neighbouring States, viz., Orissa, Assam and Bihar who claimed these old and 
important texts to be written in their respective mother tongues. The most controversial 
were the Caryagitis and Dohas contained in the collection the language of which was 
recognised as the old specimens of Bengali, Maithili, Oriya and Assamese by Bengali 
scholars like S.K. Chatterji3? and S. Sen,* Maithili scholars like Rahul Samkrtyayan® 
and K.P. Jayaswal,* Oriya scholars like G.C. Praharaja,* K. Kar“ and Priya Ranjan Sen,“ 
Assamese scholars like K.L. Barua“ and B. Kakati.“ The arguments they have adduced 
are mostly based on philology and seem to be justified in their own way. It is strange 
that philologically the Caryagitis seem to have much similarity among these languages 
and the points of argument of one language do not differ from those of the others. Under 
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the circumstances we have reasons enough to believe that the Caryagitis and Dohas 
represent the form of language and literature extant in the eastern India during the heyday 
of the tantric culture in that region. We will quote here two great scholars one of Orissa 
and the other of Bengal who have come to such conclusions. N.K. Sahu, in this context 
observes: “Although we have no scope to discuss here at length the philological importance 
of this work, we have reasons enough to point out that this had a much wider range 
than what any one of our learned linguists mentioned above tries to prove, and that this 
was the parent stock from which the modern Oriya, Bengali, Maithili and Assamese 
developed in later times. Thus, nothing reveals to us in a more remarkable way than 
the Bauddhagana O Doha the homogeneity of the eastern culture during the period of 
the Tantric Buddhism in India.”“¢ S.K. Chatterjee modifies his former view and says: “As 
a matter of fact, the language represents a stage of speech which is very much akin 
to what we would conceive to be old Oriya or old Assamese as much as old Bengali.” 

The Caryacarya-viniscaya of the old manuscript discovered by H.P. Shastri contained 
fifty songs of which forty-six were complete, one (No. 23) was mutilated and the rest 
three (Nos. 24, 25 and 48) were lost. P.C. Bagchi discovered a Tibetan translation 
containing fifty-one songs.’ With the help of the Tibetan materials and in collaboration 
with S.K. Chatterji, Bagchi settled the text of the gitis.“’ Later, basing on this work 
Sukumar Sen has prepared the text of the lost songs.” In his Bengali book Caryagiti 
Padavali he has critically examined the songs. 


Caryagiti, not Caryapada 


Some scholars prefer to name the Caryda-songs or the Caryagitis as Carydapadas.But it 
is not correct to name a caryd or carydagiti in entirety as Carydapada, because a full giti 
(song) is carya or Caryagiti and couplet or couplets from a full song is carydapada.’! The 
Bengali scholars like P.C. Bagchi, M.M. Basu and others have named these gitis as padas 
in order to make it easier to show them as product of their language as mostly in Bengali 
the songs pertaining to Vaisnavism are called pada and padavali.® 


Commentary on the Caryagitis and Dohas 


The first part of the manuscript discovered by Haraprasada Shastri was the Caryacarya- 
viniscaya with fifty songs and the Sanskrit commentary of these songs by Munidatta, 
the second part was the Dohakosa of Sarojavajra with a Sanskrit commentary by 
Advayavajrapada, Dohakosa of Kanhupada with a Sanskrit commentary called Acarya- 
padiya-Dohakosa-Mekhala Tika and Dakarnava. 


Further discoveries of Dohas 


During his stay in Nepal P.C. Bagchi discovered an old manuscript of Dohakosa in 1929 
in the collection of the exalted Rajaguru Hemeraja Sarma which belongs to the 13th 
century and consists of two collections, the Dohakosa of Tillopada and those of Sarahapada. 
He also discovered another fragmentary manuscript of Dohakosa in the Durbar Library. 
He published these new materials first in the Calcutta University Journal of Letters in 
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1935 and then as Dohéakosa in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series in 1938. This work. of 
Bagchi contains (i) the Dohakosa of Tillopada, (ii) first fragment of new Dohakosa of 
Sarahapada, (iii) second fragment of new Dohakosa of Sarahapada, (iv) the Dohékosa of 
Sarahapada already found place in Shastri’s edition (v) the Dohakosa of Kanhapada, 
(vi) the Dohas of Sarahpada collected from various manuscripts and printed works, 
(vii) Apabhramsa verses cited in various printed texts or in manuscripts and commentaries 
with the texts.” 

Mahapandit Rahul Samkrtyayana discovered a manuscript of the Dohakosa of 
Sarahapada in Sakya monastery in Tibet containing more verses than any Dohakosa of 
Sarahapada so far known and this has been published by the Bihar Rastrabhasa Parisad, 
Patna under the title Dohakosa. Some other materials of Sarahapada collected from the 
Tibetan sources together with fifteen songs of Vinayasri, Sumaigiti, Luigiti and 
Kanhapagiti have also been incorporated in this volume. 


The Authors 


The Caryagitis were composed by twenty-three siddhacaryas or religious teachers who 
are known to us from several sources both Indian and Tibetan. They are also counted 
among the eighty-four siddhas some of whom were intimately associated with various 
tantric cults and works of Orissa. Among the siddhacaryas Krsnacarya or Kanhupa alone, 
to his credit, composed thirteen songs, Bhusukupa eight,Kukkuripada three, 
Luipada,Savarapada and Santipada two each. One song each is attributed to the 
authorship of Aryadeva, Kankanapada, Kambalapiada, Gundaripada, Catilapada, 
Jayanandipada, Dombipada, Dhendanapada, Tantipada, Tadakapada, Darikapada, 
Dhamapada, Virupapada, Vinapada, Bhadepada and Mahidharapada. The life of some of 
these siddhacaryas has been outlined in the previous chapter, while that of the rest of 
the siddhacaryas is not available as yet. 


Musical Aspects 


The metre or raga of each Carya-song is generally mentioned at its top.As many as sixteen 
ragas are used in these songs: Pattamanjari, Gavada, Aru, Gunjari, Devakri, Desakha, 
Bhairavi, Kamoda, Dhanasi, Ramakri, Baradi, Sabari, Mallari, Malasi-gavuda, 
Kanhugunjari and Bangala. 


Structural Importance 


The structure of the Carya-songs is almost similar. Each song consists of ten verse-lines. 
In case of six songs three (10, 28, 50) are of fourteen, two (21, 22) are of twelve and 
one (43) is of eight verse-lines. The second couplet of each song is generally repeated 
as refrain or dhruvapada after each of the subsequent couplets and this leads us to 
conclude that the songs were not sung solo, they were sung either in duet or in chorus 
and hence the importance lies in the last couplet or last two lines known as bhanita 
wherein the name of the poet of the song is mentioned. There are many songs in which 
the name of the poet or the bhanita appears in the second couplet also in addition to 
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its appearance in the last. In Kanhupa’s song No. 10 however, the bhanita appears in 
the second couplet only and this exception clearly signifies the latter's importance. 


Sandhya (Sandhéa) Bhasa 


In the Hindu as well as the Buddhist Tantras the doctrines are usually garbed in a mystic 
language and as such they always express a double meaning. Similarly the Buddhist Dohas 
and songs carry an outward meaning and an inner implication, the outward having a 
literary flavour and guarding the inner which records the mystic practices, experiences 
and emotions of the masters in their process of self-realisation. The special terminology 
used in Caryd-songs to denote the inner meaning and meant for preaching the esoteric 
doctrines is called Sandhyabhasa (evening language) or Sandhydavacana (evening speech) 
and thus it becomes very difficult sometimes to penetrate into this language and arrive 
at the real interpretation of the doctrines. 

Haraprasada Shastri has called it twilight language, i.e. half-expressed and half- 
concealed (alo-andhari). According to him Sandhyabhasa is a language of light and 
darkness which makes some passages intelligible and some not.” His son, Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya seems to be a follower of his faher’'s view when he says: “They 
(mahasiddhas) wrote in a language which was designated by them as Sandhyabahasa 
or twilight language, meaning thereby that the contents may be explained either by the 
light of day or the darkness of night. The songs composed by the mahasiddhas were 
written in this language which had always a hidden or mystic meaning.” Panchcowrie 
Banerjee was the first scholar to differ with Shastri. To him “the word sandhyd means 
border-land”. He tried to prove that the old Aryavarta (including western part of Birbhum 
and south-eastern portion of Bhagalpur) was the central border land of Bengal and formerly 
known as SandhyadeSa. Sandhyabhdasa was the language of this region and the Carya- 
songs collected by Shastriji are still popular with the people of this region.’® 

Prof. Vidhusekhar Shastri, an eminent scholar of Bengal, in an erudite discourse” 
tries to determine the exact meaning of the expression Sandhyabhasd. With adequate 
evidence from authoritative texts, he shows that the proper reading of the expression 
is Sandhabhasa and not Sandhyabhasa, though it occurs in a large number of Nepalese 
manuscrpts which were carelessly copied. He interpreted it as abhiprayika vacana or 
neyartha vacana, i.e. intentional speech. This interpretation is in agreement with the 
Chinese translation of the words as ‘secret, hidden’ and thus “that of which the sense 
is to be made clear”(=neydartha). Abhiprayika means that “it is intended to imply or suggest 
something different from what is expressed by the words.” In analysing the reason of 
changing sandha into sandhya he says: “it is quite possible that the scribes not knowing 
the true significance of sandhya or its shortened form sandha changed it into sandhya 
with which they were familiar.” 

This view of Prof. V. Shastri was accepted by P.C. Bagchi, who also points out 
the mistake and assigns the same to the ignorant scribes. Agehananda Bharati®! accepts 
sandha as valid form. D.L. Snellgrove, however, is in favour of retaining Sandhyabhasa 
and translates it as ‘secret language’.® Lama Angarika Govinda, a famous Buddhist scholar 
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persists on Sandhydabhasa and calls it a language of symbols and secret conventions.® 
Bornouf has translated the phrase as ‘enigmatic language’, Kern as ‘mystery’ and Max 
Muller as ‘hidden saying.’ 

Pandit Santi Bhiksu Sastri, accepting the view of V. Shastri, discards the meaning 
of the phrase Sandhabhasa as ‘the twilight language’. The term sandha finds a new 
interpretation in his learned discourse, according to which “the term sandhya here stands 
for abhisandhi, ‘implied sense’ or simple sandhi ‘union’ because it points out the meaning 
intended or it is a union of two meanings ordinary as well as intended one in one word.” 

S.B. Dasgupta does not hold the term sandhyd as incorrect as pointed out by 
Vidhusekhar Shastri and supported by so many scholars. Again he is not willing to 
acknowledge the fact that it is a mistake of ignorant scribes. He says: “But it may be 
noticed in this connection that the word has consistently been spelt as sandhyd and not 
as sandha in all the manuscripts of the Buddhist Tantras. May it therefore be. postulated 
that it is not a mistake pure or simple of the scribes; but through the enigmatic and 
techinical nature of the language and because of the mystical nature of its contents, it 
acquired in time a secondary meaning of ‘twilight language’ from its original meaning 
of ‘intentional language’ and hence it is that it is spelt as sandhyda by the scribes.” 

Some scholars like Dharmavir Bharati®’ are of the opinion that the term sandhya 
is a mistake for the correct term sandha. But this mistake is intentional for the fact 
that the tantrists were in the habit of making such gramatical mistakes with their 
knowledge with a view to maintaining the secrecy of the sadhand. He has cited examples 
in support of this from the Vimalaprabha, a commentary on the Kalacakra-tantra. Such 
mistakes are, therefore, acceptable so far as the Tantras are concerned and in this way, 
it may be appropriate to think that sandha is called sandhyd. 

In the Sanskrit commentary on the Caryagitis, words like abhisandhya and sandhya 
are mentioned in some places carrying the meaning of intentional language or speech, 
viz., gurupadesad-abhisandhya (song 3), nadisandhyaya boddhavyam (song 95), 
cittagajendra-sandhyaya tamevartham pratipadayati’ (song 16), ‘sandhyayd pranapanam... 
parikalpya’ (song 25). In several other cases the same sense is brought out by the words 
vydja and utpreksa,°?’ but nowhere in the text or the commentary is discussed as to why 
the intentional language is used. Scholars both oriental and occidental have come forward 
with various reasons in this regard. The tantrik sadhang, be it Hindu or Buddhist, was 
generally secret by nature and it had been made so as it was disliked and resented by 
the orthodox sadhakas of other sects. The tantrists had, therefore, to express their 
experiences and ideas by means of a language of their own which was accessible only 
to the initiated. This view is held by eminent scholars like H.P. Shastri, B. Bhattacharyya 
and S.B. Dasgupta.’ 

According to Lama Angarika Govinda, this symbolic language was a protection against 
intellectual curiosity and misuse of yogic practices by the ignorant or uninitiated and 
had its origin mainly in the fact that the ordinary language is not able to express the 
highest realisation.” 

Agehananda Bharati in his work The Tantric Tradition observes that this language 
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“might have been used as a mnemonic device, for undoubtedly, queer and eccentric 
phraseology tends to be more lastingly remembered and more readily recalled... especially 
when the code language uses a captivating and emotionally potent idiom like the erotic.” As 
regards the other possible reason he adds: “Sandhyabhasa might have been meant 
facetiously, at least, sometimes.” 

Assigning a purpose to this intentional language, M. Eliade says: “The tantric texts 
are frequently touched in intentional language—a secret, obscure language with a double 
meaning, wherein a particular state of consciousness is expressed in erotical terminology, 
the mythological and cosmological vocabulary of which is charged both with hatha-yogic 
and with sexual significance.” 

We would like to add one more possible reason that the indescribable experiences of 
a sadhaka or a true devotee can only be hinted at by similies and paradoxes which are 
found in large number in this language which is responsible to allure people into the tantric 
fold. 

Technicalities are found in abundance in the Tantras, Hindu and Buddhist alike. 
But the Carya-songs of the Buddhist siddhacaryas are full of enigmas or riddles in addition 
to the technicalities.”* The following couplets may be taken as examples. 


(VU maria sasu nananda ghare sali | 
maa maria kanha bhaila kavali || 
(Caryagiti 11) 


(ii) talata mora ghara nahi padavesi | 
hadita bhata nahi niti avesi | 


* * ¥ 


valada vidala gavia vanjhe | 
pita duhiai e tini sanjhe {I 
(Caryagiti 33) 

The first couplet expresses an absurd meaning that after killing s@su (mother-in- 
law), destroying nananda (sister-in-law, husband’s sister), keeping Sali (wife’s sister) in 
his house and putting maa (mother) to death, Kanha has become a real kapalika. But 
50 far as the esoteric significance is concerned s@su, nananda and S@li represent ida, 
pingald and susumna, the three important nerves in the left, right and middle respectively. 
Without entering into the details of the significances of these nerves it may be said that 
idd and pirigald represent the principle of duality whereas the middle nerve susumnd 
(also known as avadhutika) represents the principle of absolute unity. Maa (mother) stands 
for maya (illusion), after killing or forsaking which Kanha became a kdapalika. The esoteric 
significance of this couplet has been dealt with by S.B. Dasgupta in a different manner” 
wherein the term sali has not been explained. 

The next couplet’s literary meaning: “My house is situated on a height and 1 have 
no neighbour. There is no rice in the pot, but every day guests come... The bullock has 
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given birth, while the cow is barren and it is milked in the pot thrice daily.” The esoteric 
significance of the couplets in the light of the Sanskrit commentary of Munidatta has 
been given by S.B. Dasgupta as follows: “When all the hundred and sixty impurities of 
nature pertaining to the body, word and mind all vanish away in the mahasukha-cakra 
(which is compared to the house on the height), the neighbours, viz., the sun and the 
moon are gone, i.e. with the destruction of the prakrti-dosas all the functions of the sun 
and the moon are also destroyed. The mind with the three principles of impurity (abhasa- 
traya), compared to the bull, gives rise to the notion of the external world, but barren 
is the non-essential void (compared to the cow). The yogin always tries to destroy all 
these impurities (pita-pithakam, abhasa-dosam).”? 

Thus the literary interpretation of the images yields the most absurd meaning. But 
if the key to them is obtained, it becomes easier to arrive at the true meaning hidden 
behind. 

Most of the songs are chains of riddles. The tradition of using such riddles or enigmas 
with a view to hiding the real meaning from the ordinary people is as old as the Vedas. 
In the Rgveda and the Atharva-veda riddles are often met with which carry a double 
meaning, the outward meaning guarding the inner sense. In the ritualistic works known 
as Brahmanas there are statements which give no literal meaning.” The style of using 
riddles come down to the modern Indian literature from the time of the Caryagitis. Esoteric 
poets of all periods of Orissa have used this style in giving expression to their religious 
doctrines and as such, Oriya literature is rich in enigmatic poems bearing such style, 
which we will discuss at lenght in the last chapter of the present work. 


Symbolism in Caryagitis 


Under the caption Carydacarya-viniscaya H.P. Shastri published the text of the Buddhist 
mystic songs he obtained from Nepal. The Carydcarya-viniscaya conveys the meaning— 
viniscaya ‘determination,’ caryd ‘that to be practised’ and acarya ‘that not to be practised’. 
In other words, these songs embody in them specified esoteric doctrines to be practised 
and not to be practised and make one determined to follow what to be practised and 
forego what not to be practised. But for the purpose of choosing what to be accepted 
and what to be discarded, one is to understand the esoteric doctrines contained in the 
songs and as such, to make them understandable some symbols and popular similies and 
metaphors have been used. 

In Luipada’s Caryda 1, man is compared to a tree. Man's five organs of perception— 
the eye (of sight), the ear (of hearing), the nose (of smelling), the tongue (of speaking) 
and the skin (of touch) are compared to the five branches of the tree. The spiritual doctrine, 
Luipa intends to explain, has been explained in the poem using such symbols as the 
tree and its branches. 

In Caryé 13, Kanhupa says that he has made a boat of three refuges (tisarana) and 
has brought to control the eight damsels. Thus he has crossed the ocean of the world 
after having kept account of all the waves in the mid-sea. The five tathagatas are his 
oars and the citta is the helmsman. Thus he is able to set out for the island of Bliss. 
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In Carya 14 of Dombipada, it is said that the boat plies between the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna and old Matangi is there to take the yogins to the other bank of the river without 
any effort. Dombipada insists on plying the boat with five oars. He says that the rope 
is to be tied tightly on the back and the water that would enter into the boat through 
the joints should be thrown out with the help of the secant. The sun and the moon, the 
wheels of creation and destruction should be converted into the posts of the boat. Thus 
taken, the boat plies at ease and the two banks remain no longer visible. In Caryda 38 
image of the boat, the oar etc. are used to explain some of the doctrines. In Kambalapada’s 
song 8 we also see such terms involving mystical doctrines. 

“In the images of the boat the words which serve as the key to the mystic significance 
are the boat, the five oars, the helmsman, the way along which the boat sails, the posts 
to which the boat is fixed before starting, the rope by which it is fixed, and the secant 
by which water is thrown out from the boat, and finally the destination of the boat. 

“The boat stands for karund, compassion, which is explained as bodhicitta (8), the 
trisarana which is explained in the commentary as ‘the refuge of the three’ (kaya, vak, 
citta) or in other words, the mahasukhakaya in which these disappear (13), the 
sukranadika which is located within the middlemost nadi, viz., avadhutika (14), and last 
of all for kaya (38) by which evidently mahasukhakaya is again meant. 

“The five oars stand for the five tathagatas (13). The five tathagatas are explained 
as the purified body (of which the five tathagatas presiding over the five senses are the 
essence). In one case the mana (38) which combines in itself the essence of the five senses 
in its purified state is compared with the oars. Elsewhere (13) this idea had led to the 
comparison of the citta with the helmsman karnadhara. 

“The two posts to which the boat is fixed stand for the illusion of the phenomenal 
world, abhasadosam (8). The rope by which the boat is tied to the post stands for the 
bodhicitta (14) in its samurttika or impure worldly state and also for avidyasutra, i.e., 
tie of illusion (8). The secani by which the water or the impurities that may come in 
are to be thrown out stands for the sunya or vacuity (14). 

“The path along which the boat is to sail is the middlemost one in which both the 
right and the left are combined (8), that is located between the Ganga and Yamuna (14), 
and along this path which is full of dangers the boat has to proceed against the current 
(38). 

“The destination is described as mahasukha—the knowledge of nairatma& (8), the 
mahasukhacakradvipa, i.e., the island of great bliss situated in the (ocean of) vacuity 


(13), the jinapura explained as the city of great bliss (14) and the gagana i.e.,the vacuity 
(38).”78 


VAJRAGITI 


Vajragiti or Vajra-songs are another category of the literary compositions of the tantric 
mystics. These are older than Carya-songs as these are supposed to be written by some 
poets belonging to the group of 84 siddhas and their predecessors. The names of the 
authors of this category of compositions are not available in the bhanita. The metre of 
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each song is indi Ani [ 
ର g is in ର at the beginning. Sukumar Sen has published three Vajra-songs.” 
I pi invocations to Heruka, the Vajra-devata or the deity of the bolt by 
4 e 1s written in the form of love-song in which the passionate 

PP a girl to awaken her sleeping partner is expressed. The following translation 
will show the nature of the song: 

“Arise, O compassionate master, look at my helplessness. In the union of Great 
Ecstacy there is the honey of love. Seek it, thou of the nature of the Void. Without thee 
I live not. Do thou arise, O Hevajra. Dispel the stupor of the Void. Let the desire of 
the Savara girl be fulfilled. O Master of love-making, why dost thou, after inviting guests, 
remain inactive? I am a Candala woman and not a clever one: without thee I do not 
find my way. Do thou break through the magic spell. I know thy heart, I am a Dom 
girl, down-hearted. Do not discard compassion.” 

Now we can safely conclude that the Vajragitis were mystic ritual songs in the form 
of warm love-lyrics. Dharmavir Bahrati accepts these songs as the Dohagitis, which, as 
he says, are found in the Sadhanamala, the Hevajra-tantra, the Siksasamuccaya etc.?! 
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Chapter VII 


GODS AND GODDESSES 


W: have already said that the two merchant-brothers Tapassu and Bhallika were 
the first disciples of Buddha and they came from the Janapada of Utkala, which 
is identified by many scholars with Utkala. That early Buddhism had spread over Kalinga 
even before the Kalinga war of Asoka has been proved by the Rock Edict XIII of Asoka 
and many other literary and historical evidences. It has also been proved that Orissa 
was the place of origin of Mahayana Buddhism and cradle of Tantric Buddhism and here 
they appeared with all their splendour. We have further attempted to throw light on 
tantric literature attributed to the siddhacaryas of Orissa. In this chapter, we outline 
here some gods and goddesses of Orissa belonging to Buddhism in general and Tantric 
Buddhism in particular. 

Buddha did not believe in gods and worship of images. In the Saundarananda Kavya 
of Asvaghosa, we find Buddha dissuading Nanda from touching his feet as a token of 
worship. He advised him to follow the precepts of Buddhism, instead of touching his feet, 
which would rather please him more.! Gradually a large number of stiipas and caityas 
were built. The oldest of this kind, as tradition? goes, was built by Tapassu and Bhallika 
in their native city in Utkala, where they enshrined the eight handfuls of Buddha’s hair 
given them by Buddha. The mahaparinirvana of Buddha took place in the land of the 
Mallas who honoured the bone of Buddha, with dancing, music, garlands and perfumes. 
Claiming their share in the distribution of the relics there came Ajatasatru from Ra3jgrha, 
the Licchavis of Vaisali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Mallas 
of Pava, the Koliyas of Ramagrama and the Brahmanas from Vethadip. After the 
distribution of the relicss among the claimants, a messenger of the Mauryas of Pippalivana 
came for a portion. As there was nothing left he took some pieces of coal which the Mauryas 
kept in a stupa. Thus, originally the number of stipas was eight, one each in Rajgrha, 
Vaisali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Pava, Ramagrama, Vethadipa and Kusinagara besides 
those erected by Brahmana Drona and the Mauryas of Pippalivana.’ These were all 
corporeal relics and in addition to these there were many other relics which may be 
classified as uddesika or memorials and paribhogika or objects used by Buddha, sacred 
spots, holy trees and the like.* Thus we see that the stupas received worship even during 
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the life-time of Buddha and such worship continued through several centuries after his 
mahaparinirvana. | 

In Mahayana Buddhism Buddha was deified and as such he was considered lokottara 
or superhuman.’ Many non-Buddhist beliefs, in course of time, started making heavy 
inroads into the Mahayana way of worship.Taking advantage of this open-door atmo- 
sphere, a number of tantric ideas made inroads into the Mahayana way of worship. The 
Tantric Buddhist teachers of Orissa also contributed a lot in bringing about a change 
in Buddhism. The esoteric or tantric system known as Tantrayana radically transferred 
the character of Mahayana. Tantrayana was a combination of Vajrayana, Sahajayana and 
Kalacakrayana. Orissa, as has already been shown was the stronghold of Tantrayana 
Buddhism. 

According to Mahayana philosophy, bodhi or perfect wisdom is attained by the 
knowledge of the nature of things as pure void.° The conception of sinya in Vajrayana 
took the concrete shape of a god and a goddess. Sunya is known as Heruka when it 
is a male god and Nairatma when it is a goddess. This conception of sinya in the form 
of a god or goddess does not seem strange in Vajrayana wherein the conceptions such 
as Sarigha, Dharma, Prajrdaparamité, the twelve paramitas, five skandhas etc. are deified.” 

This new Buddhist pantheon of gods and goddesses crystallizes for the first time 
in the Guhyasamaja where figure the five Dhyani-Buddhas, their mantras, their mandalas, 
and their saktis. The emanations or offsprings of these Dhyani-Buddhas built a well- 
classified pantheon with its multiplicity of gods and goddesses and when represented in 
art, they were holding on their heads miniature figure of their parental Dhyani-Buddhas. 
Every deity almost without exception was given a different shape with four or six or 
eight or ten or twelve or sixteen, even twenty-four arms and proportionately from one 
to twelve heads. Different colours, expressions and companions were assigned to them 
as required under various modes of worship and performance of various duties such as 
curing a disease, killing an enemy etc., The upholders of different sects also exhibited 
the power of their gods and goddesses, gave them additional arms, heads and feet as 
they deemed proper, thus increasing the number of deities with such grotesque form.’ 

Now the question arises as to the necessity of a host of gods and goddesses when 
sunya is considered sufficient and ultimate truth. In this connection B. Bhattacharyya 
observes: “It may be remembered that siinya which was identified with compassion by 
the Vajrayanists was conceived as manifesting itself in different forms in accordance with 
the different functions it had to discharge. For instance, if any disease is to be cured, 
Sunya takes the form of Simhanada; when it is a case of snake-bite, sdnya becomes Janguli, 
when destruction of the wicked is needed, stinya takes the form of Mahakala, when again, 
diseases and pestilences are to be prevented, siinya is conceived as Parnasavari, for success 
in love affairs, Sunya. 18 invoked in the form of Kurukulla, and when forcible submission 
is required in love-affairs, Sinya becomes Vajrananga, and when finally, Buddhahood is 
wanted the worshipper, he should conceive himself as Heruka. From the above it 
pie that the conception of the multitude of Buddhist deities emerges from the one 
grand conception of sinya in accordance with the various functions it is supposed to 
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discharge, as a mark of compassion towards the Buddhists. 

| “Secondly, the number of gods and goddesses increases when Sunya manifests in 
different forms, the nine ‘rasas’ or dramatic sentiments. For instances, sinya will be 
Khadiravani or Lokanatha when benign (karuna), Marici when heroic (vira), Vighnantaka, 
Heruka or Mahakala when awe-inspiring (bhaya), Aparajita when wrathful (raudra), 
Vajracarcika in its moments of disgust and loathsomeness (bibhatsa), Prajnaparamita 
when peaceful (santa) and so on. 

“Thirdly, the number of deities increases as objects such as the Three Jewels; 
philosophical conceptions such as the paramitas, bhumis or pratisamuits; literature such 
as the Prajnapdaramita, the Dasabhumika Sastra, the Dharanis and the like; desires such 
as eating, drinking, sleeping and the rest; directions such as north, south, east and west; 
the musical instruments such as the flute, the violin, and the drum; and other innumerable 
ideas and objects, are required to be worshipped in the forms of gods and goddesses. 
By these and various other ways the number of deities in the Buddhist pantheon increased 
phenomenally.”® 

In course of time the five Dhyani-Buddhas were considered primordial gods and thus 
Vajrayana took more or less a polytheistic form. But this was a defective one when 
compared to all the six systems of Hindu philosophy which conceived a monotheistic form. 
The Buddhist philosophers tried to eradicate this defect by introducing the theory of Adi- 
Buddha. This Adi-Buddha or the primordial monotheistic god is regarded as the highest 
deity of the Buddhist pantheon, even the originator of the five Dhyani-Buddhas. Adi- 
Buddha begets the name Vajradhara when represented in human form.!°’ But Vajradhara 
was not universally accepted as Adi-Buddha. When the theory of Adi-Buddha was fully 
established, the Buddhists were found divided among themselves in respect of assigning 
a specific form to Adi-Buddha. According to some, Vajrasatva was Adi-Buddha whereas 
some considered him to be one among the five Dhyani-Buddhas. Another group 
acknowledged Samantabhadra or Vajrapani as Adi-Buddha. Thus different sects among 
the Tantric Buddhists came into being out of the theory of Adi-Buddhas.! 

In the Buddhist iconography the five Dhyani-Buddhas come next to Vajradhara or 
Adi-Buddha. They are Vairocana, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and 
Amoghasiddhi. The Dhyani-Buddhas represent the five skandhas or elements of which 
the world is composed. They are also known as the progenitors of five kulas or families! 
of Buddhist gods and goddesses namely dvesa (hatred), moha (delusion) raga (attachment), 
cintamani (willing gem) and samaya (convention), which are helpful in attaining all desires 
and emancipations.”’ The families owe allegiance to their progenitors known as kulesas 
or lords of the families. The Dhyani-Buddhas, being the progenitors of different families, 
have each a spiritual consort and spiritual son. These spiritual consorts are known as 
their saktis and the spiritual sons as their Bodhisattvas. In addition, each Dhyani-Buddha 
has got a particular colour, mudra (posture) vGhana (mount or vehicle), a bljamantra, 
element or skandha and they are again placed in a particular part of the human body. 
All these things may be illustrated with the help of the following table: 
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Since Orissa was the cradle of Mahayana Buddhism and Tantric Buddhism, the 
evolution of a new pantheon of gods and goddesses in Buddhism gave full scope to the 
creative genius of the artists and sculptors of the early medieval Orissa, who shaped 
them in conformity with the widely varied Buddhist iconography and gave them place 
of honour in the monasteries and other sanctuaries of Buddhist importance. We have 
already highlighted some important Buddhist sites like Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, Lalitagiri, 
Kuruma, Jagaddala-vihara, Jayagrama-vihara, Tamralipti, Che-li-ta-lo etc. Apart from 
these, there are so many other places in Orissa which have yielded Buddhist sanctuaries 
and sculptures. A survey if the Prac! valley has yielded so many Buddhist images of 
which Buddha in the bhiumisparsa-mudra, Avalokitesvara, Tara, Jambhala, Marici etc. 
are important. 

An excavation conducted recently at Brahmavana, a village near Salipur in the 
Citrotpala valley of the Cuttack district, has brought to light the existence of a Buddhist 
complex which is contemporaneous with the complex excavated at Kuruma in Puri district. 
No sculptures have been found out at the time of excavation. The excavation work was 
taken up on the basis of surface finds consisting of images of Buddha in the bhusparsa- 
mudrd, Avalokitesvara, Manjusri and Tara. 

That Aragarh in Haripur Pancayata area of Puri district in the Daya valley was 
a stronghold of Vajrayana faith is substantiated by the discovery of an image of Buddha 
in the bhusparsa-mudra and three images of remarkable esoteric Buddhist deities in 1954 
from the paddy-field between the villages Haripur and Aragarh. The deities are excellently 
carved in red sandstone. The villagers of Haripur are worshipping them in their 
bhagavataghara. These deities have not been satisfactorily identified so far. 

Other sites of Buddhist importance which are yet to come to light perhaps flourished 
in the Cirtrotpala valley and Daya valley. 

Tarapur, a village in the district of Cuttack located on the Cuttack-Paradeep road 
has yielded a series of Buddhist sculptures including Buddha, Avalokitesvara, 
Prajnaparamita, Marici and Tara which are datable to the 9th-10th century A.D. At the 
time of renovation of the Taladanda canal these images were recovered by the local people 
from a place situated between the canal and the Mahanadi. Ruins of brick structures 
are also visible at present on the embankment of the Taladanda canal. The discovery 
of the sculptures and brick ruins indicates a Buddhist establishment of comparable date. 

The discovery of bronze images from different places of Orissa reveals that bronze- 
casting had its origin in Orissa in the long past and continued to flourish keeping pace 
with the stone sculpture. Bronze images of Mahayanic and Tantrayanic deities have been 
recovered from Jayarampur in Balasore district, Ratnagiri and Jajpur in Cuttack district, 
Baudh in Phulbani district and Acutrajpur in Puri district. Acutrajpur has yielded the 
largest number of Buddhist icons in bronze. 

Acutrajpur close to Banapur in the district of Puri was an important Buddhist site 
and yielded the richest host of images. With a view to constructing a college building 
and its compound, the entire ground between Godavarigsa Vidyapitha and the rivulet Salia 
was levelled down in March, 1963 and when this work was in process a large number 
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of Buddhist antiquities were unearthed. Of these antiquities, three earthen pots were 
found together, which had, inside them, a hoard of bronze icons, seventeen bronze stapas, 
a bronze bell, a copper or bronze spouted pot, an iron dagger and a conch.’ Seven more 
bronze icons, two stupas relatively large in size were also discovered by the side of these 
pots.’* The total number of bronze icons comes to ninety-five of which at least seventy- 
five are Buddhist.” All these antiquities were acquired on 1 August 1963 for the Orissa 
State Museum, Bhubaneswar where most of them are exhibited in the Bronze gallery 
as ‘Finds from Banapur.’ Debala Mitra, an erudite scholar, visited the place on 28 July 
1963 and made a descriptive list of the antiquities shown to her.!* On these objects is 
built her treatise entitled Bronzes from Achutrajpur, Orissa. 

Traces of MahAayanic and Tantrayanic remains and deities are available throughout 
the State including the aforesaid sites. Among them are Ramesvara, Kulanagiri, Vajragiri, 
Khaira, Chaudvar, Kundesvar, Banesvaranasi, Tarapur, Maricipur, Mudupur, 
Nasikakotian, Dihasahi and Cuttack town in the district of Cuttack; Astaranga and 
Amaraprasadgarh in the district of Puri; Jayarampur, Khadipada, Avana, Solampur, 
Kasaba and Bhinpara in the district of Balasore; Baripada, Khicing, Ranibandha and Udala 
in the district of Mayurbhanj; Talcher and Angul in the district of Dhenkanal; Paragalpur 
and Baudh in the district of Phulbani; Buddhakhola in the district of Ganjam; Ganiapalli 
in the district of Sambalpur and Maraguda in the district of Kalahandi. 

We may now discuss some of the Buddhist gods and goddesses recovered from different 
places of the State. 


Gops 


We come across two life-size Buddha images (Pls. 1 and 2) sitting in the padmdisana 
pose in the village Ganiapalli in Padmapur Sub-Division of Sambalpur district. These 
images are being worshipped in a thatched house. Both the images are of Mucalinda 
Buddha variety which is very rare. In India it is seen nowhere except at Amaravati of 
Andhra Pradesh. But Mucalinda Buddha images at Amaravati are found in relief 
whereas the Mucalinda Buddha images at Ganiapalli are in round. This type of Buddha 
figure is so named because the serpent which covers Buddha's head by its hood bears 
the name Mucalinda. These two are the earliest Buddha images in Orissa and are assigned 
to the 5th century A.D. by N.K. Sahu. The village Melcamunda located close to the shrine 
of these images, Sahu opines, has been named after ‘Mucalinda’.!’* Sahu further adds that 
these images were recovered from a ruined Buddhist monastery at Ganiapalli, a tiny village 
about 8 km from Melcamunda. This monastery was excavated by him in 1978. 

Charles Louis Fabri, who saw these two old masterpieces of Buddhist sculptures, 
traces in the image on the left side the pose of the First Sermon at Saranath and in 
the one on the right a Mucalinda Buddha.” But, in fact, both the images as we have 
stated above, are Mucalinda Buddhas and when Fabri saw the images, they were in a 
damaged state, almost beyond recognition. 

Our observation that Mucalinda Buddha is seen nowhere in India except at Amaravati 
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in Andhra Pradesh and Ganiapalli in Orissa has been contradicted by the recent 
excavations at Lalitagiri which has yielded more than half a dozen of images of Mucalinda 
Buddha of whom a few are in perfect condition. But they are small in size and not as 
colossal as the two images at Ganiapalli. 

Udayagiri, which forms the easternmost peak of the Assia range of hills, contains 
a fairly large number of image of colossal Buddha. A colossal Buddha sitting in the 
bhamisparsa-mudra was buried up to the breast in the earth in the midst of a ruined 
brick shrine in 1875 when Mr. Beams visited this place and took a sketch of it.” In 
1928 the images was dug out of the ground by H. C. Chakaldar.® The image carved 
out of several pieces of bluish chlorite measures about 183 cm from the seat to the head. 
The chest is 107 cm broad while the face measures 46 cm x 43 cm. 

To the western side of the aforesaid shrine are seen the ruins of a stupa. Two images 
of Buddha are found at present at the east and west of these ruins, making one believe 
that there were four Buddha images at the four cardinal sides of the stupa,” images 
of the other two sides being buried under the ground. The Buddha image (Pl. 3) of the 
eastern side is seated on a lotus throne in the bhimisparsa-mudra flanked by Maitreya 
and Manjusri in a graceful standing pose on the right and left respectively. This type 
of Buddha is known as Vajrasana or Vajrasana-Buddha. The two top corners of the 
backslab are relieved by a pair of hovering Gandharvas with wreaths of flowers in an 
offering posture. Inscriptions at the top of the backslab and on the aura are in the 
characters of the ninth-tenth century A.D. On the western side of the stupa, the head 
of another seated image of Buddha is visible. Previously it was completely buried under 
the debris and was later opened up to the neck and then completely dug out of the earth. 
But the mud carried down by the rains has again covered the image partly. The image 
made of chlorite bluish stone measures 167.6 cm. Its delicately carved face reflects serenity 
and grace. Its left hand is carelessly placed on the lap. 

R.P. Chanda* speaks of an image of Vajrasana-Buddha he had seen in Ratnagiri 
in 1928, but it is no longer there. Chanda further speaks of three other Vajrasana-Buddha 
images which were brought from Ratnagiri and lodged within the residential premises 
of the Sub-Divisional Officer of Jajpur. Some of these images have also disappeared. Basing 
on the inscriptions, Chanda assigns one of the images to the eleventh century A.D. and 
another to the ninth century A.D. 

We see in this Buddhist site of Ratnagiri an image of chlorite stone in the niches 
of a brick wall along with so many other images. It depicts Buddha in the vyakhyana- 
mudra with Bodhisattvas by his side. It is of fine workmanship datable to the twelfth 
century A.D... 

At the lower level of Ratnagiri there was a monastery, the excavation of which has 
brought to light an extensive courtyard. There stood the main shrine in front of the 
courtyard, containing a gigantic image of Buddha in the bhiumisparsa-mudra flanked by 
two superbly executed figures of Bodhisattvas—Vajrapani and Padmapani. The calm and 
meditative face of Buddha is lit by a smile of compassion. Built in sections, this image 
represents the high point of excellence reached by the then Orissan sculptors. 
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An elegantly carved image of Buddha sitting cross-legged is found in the sculpture- 
shed at Lalitagiri, The curled hair on the head of the image is nicely tied with a fillet. 
A gigantic image of Buddha is kept behind the gateway of this sculpture-shed. This image 
is in the bhumisparsa-mudrg. Although the modelling of the limbs is stiff, excellent 
workmanship in the representation of serene countenance of the Lord is revealed. This 
was worshipped as a Hindu deity by the local people. 

Three images of standing Buddha dressed in loose outer garment resembling the toga 
of Roman civilians are included among the images of Lalitagiri of which two (Pl. 4 
represents one of them) have been shifted to the Orissa State Archaeology, Bhubaneswar 
recently and kept in the office room of the Superintendent. Images of this variety are 
found at Ratnagiri and Udayagiri too. 

Khadipada in the district of Balasore was a famous site of old Mahayanic sculptures. 
Now it is under mounds of debris. A few colossal and life-size images of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva have been recovered from the ruins and preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar. Of the colossal Buddha images lodged in this Museum, one is 
a masterpiece of its kind so far as the workmanship is concerned. This image represents 
Buddha in the bhumisparsa-mudra and although it is built in three separate blocks of 
carved stones, like the colossal Buddha image at Udayagiri, it indicates a success in the 
plastic practice and retains the divine grace and naturalism of pose. It is about 183 cm 
in height. Its shoulders are broad, its hands are round and long, its breast is smooth 
and chin is fleshy. “Its slim waist and thick chest, as well as the erect neck, impart 
to it a lion-like vigour and bears comparison with any other representation of Buddha 
of the same size and dimensions.” This is the best example of artistic workmanship.The 
other Buddha is also a seated one in the preaching posture. It is not so artistic like 
the previous one since little attention seems to have been given to its anatomical beauty 
and plastic harmony. Some rough and detached pieces of stone form the image, which 
is in a multilated form at present. The hands are not properly shaped and indicate the 
dharmacakra-pravartana-mudra (turning of Wheel of Law) to the extent they are distinct. 
This type of image is rare in Orissa. 

At Baudh, a gigantic image of Buddha in the bhumisparsa-mudra is found. Like the 
images of Udyagiri and Khadipada, it is built in sections and larger than those two. But 
its plastic treatment is, no doubt, inferior to that of those two and is assignable to the 
‘tenth century A.D. The image is seated on a stone altar. The extreme severity of the 
backslab is relieved by two flying Gandharvas who flank with garlands on the sides of 
Buddha’s head.” This image has a great impact on the religious life of the people of 
Baudh for which it is worshipped by them on certain religious occasions as Budhara}a, 
which is undoubtedly a variant form of Budharaja. Once the Baudh region, as the name 
indicates, was an important centre of Mahayanic and Tantric Buddhism in the medieval 
period and according to R.D. Banerji Buddhism lingered longer in Baudh than in any 
other part of Orissa.’ 

A Buddha image is seen in Banesvaranasi, a picturesque hillock in the bed of the 
MahaAanadi in Narasinghpur. The image is inferior in workmanship to those found at other 
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places. The image is, perhaps, conceived as the incarnation of Visnu inasmuch as it is 
surrounded by Varuna, Kuvera, Indra and Isana. 

At Acutrajpur the modern Balukesvara temple stands on a mound of Buddhist 
remains, most probably a circular stupa. On the wall of the temple some ancient Buddhist 
images have been fixed among which there is an image of Buddha exhibiting the gesture 
of gift (Pl. 5) with the right hand. Much weathered, it still retains its elegance and grace. 
On both sides of the image, there are two attendants including an umbrella-bearer to 
the left. A pair of Vidyadharis with garlands of flower in their hands are represented 
as hovering in small circles. C. Fabri dates it between 550 and 650 A.D...” 

N.K. Sahu speaks of two headless Buddha images,?? one in the bhiumisparsa-mudra 
and the other in the dharmacakra-pravartana-mudra in the strange collections of old 
sculptures belonging to various schools of faith of Padmasri Laksminarayana Sahu of 
Chaudwar. A colossal image of Buddha in the bhiumisparsa-mudra (Pl. 6) is found in 
the Khicing Museum in Mayurbhanj district. It was unearthed from a brick mound called 
Itamundia. It is a remarkable specimen of Buddhist plastic art, for it is a work of great 
decorative perfection and superb finish. The figure sits in the yogic pose on the visva- 
padma (lotus throne) supported by lions touching the earth with the fingers of his right 
hand and placing the left palm upward on his utsariga (lap). The face looks graceful with 
dangling ear-rings. The asvattha tree which is shooting up from the usnisa, suggest the 
Bodhi tree of the Uruvela forest, under which the Blessed One attained Enlightenment. 
The tree over Buddha’s head as has been engraved seems to be very unnatural for it 
gives the impression that it grows out of the head coif of the meditating master rather 
than providing shelter to him. 

Some figures of Buddha seated in the vajrasana are found at Khicing. Hanging 
foliages of the Bodhi tree are depicted over their heads. In other respects they differ 
from the one discussed above. They sit on lotus, but not in the cross-legged posture. They 
are found in the sitting pose with their right legs placed on the left displaying the varada- 
mudra with their right hands. In artistic merit, these images are much inferior to one 
above. 

There is a huge image of Buddha near Talcher in the Dhenkanal district which is 
firmly fixed to the wall of a mandapa within the premises of the Pascimesvara temple. 
The decorated usnisa overhead, the elongated ears, broad chest, oval face, half-closed eyes 
and meditative attitude represent the early medieval features of the art of Orissa. 

| Enormous heads of Buddha were dug out of mounds on the highest part of Ratnagiri 
which is widely known for its old Buddhist antiquities. One large head and a few smaller 
heads have been removed to the enclousure round the monastery. These heads are of 
special significance. One large head measuring 107 cm was taken to the front of the hill 
up to the bank of the Kelua stream and deposited there. It could not be removed further, 
perhaps due to want of transport facilities. 

Another head (Pl. 7) which is slightly smaller and kept under a banyan tree on the 
top of the hill is much superior in execution. Its approximate measurement from shoulder 
to the top of urna is 117 em, from the chin to the base of the hair knots is 74 cm and 
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Pl. 1. Mucalinda Buddha, I, Pl. 2. Mucalinda Buddha, II, 
Ganiapalli Ganiapalli 


Pl. 3. Buddha in the bRAtuimisparsa- 
mudra, Udayagiri. 
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Pl. 4. Buddha in loose garment, Pl. 5. Buddha exhibiting the gesture of 
Lalitagin gift, Acutrajpur 
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Pl. 6. Buddha in the bhimisparsa- 
mudra, Khicing 
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Pl. 7. Head of Buddha, Ratnagiri 


Pl. 8. Head of Buddha, Ratnagiri 
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Pl.9. Buddha in the bhumisparsa- 
mudréG, Aragarh 


Pl. 10. Buddha in the bhumisparsa-mudrd, 
Kuruma 


Pl. 11. Dhyani-Buddha Amoghasiddhi 
from G. Udayagiri 
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Pl. 12. Vajrasattva from Solampur 
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Pl. 13. Four-armed Jatamukuta-Lokesvara, Udayagiri ଏ - 
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Pl. 14. Avalokitesvara from Ratnagiri 


Pl. 15. Avalokitesvara from Kendrapara 
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Pl. 18. Padmapani, Lalitagiri 


Pl. 16. Lokesvara from Jharapada 
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Pl. 17. Avalokitesvara from Acutrajpur 


Pl. 19. Padmapani, Khadipada 


Pl. 20. Padmapani from Banesvaranasi 
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the circumference round the forehead from ear to ear is 178 cm. This measurement 
suggests that the image to which the head belonged must have been about 8 metres in 
height if it were a standing image, or about 5 metres in height if a seated one.” Another 
large head of Buddha excellent in execution has been dug out recently (Pl. 8). The hair- 
locks, half-closed eyes and the serene and charming smile prove it to be the product of 
a master sculptor and creates an impression that this is the most beautiful head, the 
Assia range of hills have so far yielded. 

Among the images of Solampur near Jajpur, which have been fixed to the outer wall 
of the modern temple of Raghunatha, the most important is the image of Buddha seated 
in the bhumisparsa-mudra on a pedestal of double lotus which shows Buddha's 
Enlightenment at Uruvela. Unfortunately the head of the image is badly damaged. The 
backslab of the image is relieved by the eight great events of Gautama Buddha's life. 

It is learnt that Ajit Ghosh in his Calcutta residence had preserved a group of Buddhist 
sculptures collected from Orissa.’ Two colossal images of Buddha in the varada-mudra 
formed part of the collection. One of them bears resemblance with the Vajrasana-Buddha 
image of Ratnagiri while the other with the seated Buddha of Baudh. Of the two Vajrasana- 
Buddhas one sits in the bhumisparsa-mudra and measures 3'10" by 2'7."*% The other one 
is also in the bhumisparsa-mudra measuring 4'6” by 2'10."35 All these four images were 
collected from Cuttack district. 

An image of Buddha in the bhiumisparsa-mudra (Pl. 9) has been recovered from the 
paddy-field of Aragarh in the district of Puri along with three other esoteric images. The 
image measures about 76 cm in height. The deity sits in the vajraparyarnkasana. His 
right hand placed on the right knee touches the earth, while the left one rests on the 
lap. Draped in a short lower garment and an uttariya in upavita fashion he sits on a 
visva-padma pedestal at the bottom of which a gaja-simha figure along with a devotee 
reading a sacred book and heaps of offering are seen. The top of the slab forms a well- 
decorated trefoil arch and is flanked by two hovering Gandharvas with garlands. The 
proportionate body treatment, the excellent facial expression and the superb finish of the 
image prove the mastery of the Orissan artists in plastic art. 

There are sixteen possible icons of Buddha in the hoard from Acutrajpur of which 
thirteen display the earth-touching attitude. Two images display the abhaya-mudra while 
the rest exhibit the dhyana-mudra. Most of these images are rubbed off so much so that 
their facial features have completely disappeared. All the three images presented in full 
frontality are seen without accompanying divinities or devotees, and in the case of most 
of the images the full-fledged throne is not represented. 

Wide representations of Buddha is found in the Praci valley. Many of them have 
been discovered at the time of digging mounds. With the accidental strokes of spades 
some of them are mutilated and some bear the mark of spade-strokes. Images of Buddha 
kept in the Siva temples of Betenda and Gopikantapur near Nayahat, Ramacandi temple 
near Konark, Madhavananda temple in the village Madhava, Gramadevati temple in 
Naiguan are a few among them. 

Images of Buddha exhibiting the bhumisparsa-mudra were also immensely popular 
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throughout the Praci valley. Out of the three Buddhist images recovered from the Dharma- 
pokhari (a tank in which people have holy dips every year on the full moon day of 
the lunar month Voisakha, treated as the birthday of Lord Buddha) at Yama-dharma 
pitha (Kuruma near Konark which we have discussed earlier) and enshrined in a modern 
temple, one is of Buddha in the bhumisparsa-mudrd measuring about 230 cm (PI. 10). With 
the bejewelled conical head-dress with fluttering ends of a ribbon found on either side, 
a locket at the centre of the four-stringed necklace, ear rings, armlets, bracelets etc. the 
god is richly embellished. He sits on a visva-padma pedestal under which a royal couple 
with various offerings are engaged in prayer. Two lions are seen on either side of these 
devotees. Other such images of the Praci valley include one placed in a niche of 
Daksinesvara temple at Bagalpur, another fixed to the compound wall of Purnesvara 
temple at Bhillideuli and still another kept inside the small and newly constructed temple 
at Bharadapatana. 

Thus we find in plenty in Orissa the representation of Buddha in the bhumisparasa- 
mudra (earth-touching attitude). Buddha in this mudra is usually met with wherever 
his religion had spread. According to a story connected with the life of Buddha,’ the 
seated image of Buddha touching the earth symbolises the attainment of Enlightenment 
by him and hence the significance and wide representation. 


Amitabha 


Amitabha considered to be the fourth Dhyani-Buddha by the Buddhists of Nepal is the 
oldest among the Dhyani-Buddhas and is said to reside in the Sukhavati heaven in deep 
meditation. He presides silently over the present kalpa (age) which is the bhadrakalpa. 
He is usually represented as sitting in he meditative pose and showing the samadhi- 
mudra in his two hands which are placed on the lap one on the other with palms facing 
upwards.” 

In the Solapuama temple of the Pilgrim Road in the Cuttack town we see an image 
of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha, which was obtained from Udayagiri. It is 81 cm x 53 
cm in size and is firmly planted to the ground on either side of the masonry mandapa 
in front of the temple. The god sits cross-legged on a double-petalled lotus pedestal and 
his two hands with palms open lie on his lap one upon the other forming the dhyana 
or meditative mudra. His matted locks, upavita, halo behind the head and flying Apsaras 
with garlands are nicely represented. The Buddhist dharani “Ye dharma hetu...” is found 
incised on the top of the backslab. 


Amoghasiddhi 


The conception of Amoghasiddhi belongs to the Vajrayana school of thought and the 
Nepalese Buddhists regard him as the fifth Dhyani-Buddha in order. The form of 
Amoghasiddhi is described in many tantric works. His left palm lies upon the lap while 
the right one exhibits the abhaya (protection) mudrd. Sometimes he is associated with 
a seven-hooded snake which forms the background and an umbrella. A small square pit 
which represents the tank for the snake is generally found in front of his shrine.” In 
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the Orissa State Museum we see an image of Amoghasiddhi (Pl. 11) which was brought 
from G. Udyagiri in the district of Phulbani. It is seated in cross-legged posture on a 
lotus throne. The two hands of this image are placed on the lap, right palm lying on 
the left palm. Just below the lotus throne, a Wheel of Law (Dharmacakra) flanked by 
two deer is engraved and each side of the Wheel of Law is relieved by a crouchant lion. 
On the background slab there is a huge coiled snake with seven hoods in high relief 
which forms a canopy or umbrella over the head of the image. I 
K.C. Panigrahi refers to two images” of Amoghasiddhi, one on the southern wall 
of the jagamohana of the Sisiresvara temple and the other on the northern inner wall 
of the Vaital temple. Each one sits in the samadhi posture with a canopy of seven serpent- 
hoods over the head and holds a vase in the left hand and a rosary in the left. 


Vajrasattva 


The Buddhists of Nepal consider Vajrasattva as the sixth Dhyani-Buddha as well as the 
priest of the five Dhyani-Buddhas. Like the other Dhyani-Buddhas, he is represented in 
the stupa, but to his worship are dedicated independent shrines. His worship is open 
to those who are only initiated into the mysteries of Vajrayana. He is represented in 
two forms—single and yab-yum. He exhibits no special mudr@ and sits corss-legged in 
meditation. Vajrasattvatmika is his sakti. He is one-faced and two-armed. He holds vajra 
(thunderbolt) and vajra-marked ghanta (bell) in his two hands.’ The vajra symbolises 
the adamantine truth i.e. sunyata while the bell with its sounds indicates dissemination 
of knowledge or wisdom. 

A fine chlorite image of Vajrasattva (Pl. 12) is preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta which has been recovered from Solampur in the district of Balasore of Orissa. 
It is one of the masterpieces of the Orissa plastic art and seems lively by its natural 
vigour and grace. It sits cross-legged on a lotus throne and holds a vajra in its right 
hand which is placed against his breast. There is a ghanta in his left hand which rests 
upon his thigh. “This image embodies the latest development of the Buddhist ideologies 
and may, therefore, be assigned to circa eleventh century A.D.” 

Amongst a fairly large number of sculptures excavated from the debris round the 
main stupa at Ratnagiri, there exists an image of Vajrasattva which is a fine specimen 
of plastic art.“ 

In the Acutrajpur hoard of bronze images, there are five images of Vajrasattva® of 
which two are seated in the paryankasana attitude while the remaining three are in 
the vajraparyarikasana. All of them are two-armed, each holding a vajra and a ghanta 
and embellished with rich ornaments. All these icons originally bore the halo, but 
unfortunately two have lost their own. 


Avalokitesvara 


In the Buddhist pantheon Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara is very famous as a Bodhisattva 
who emanates from the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha and is the head of the raga family. 
He is decidedly the most popular god, for he is the very embodiment of compassion and 
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to him are attributed as many as one hundred and eight forms, each form bearing distinct 
features and names.“ At various places of Buddhist importance in Orissa are found images 
of Avalokitesvara of different varieties like Khasarpana, Jatamukuta, Simhanada, 
Lokanatha, Sankhapani, Sankhanatha, etc. 

On one of the mounds at the front of Udayagiri in Cuttack district containing the 
ruins of Buddhist monuments, there is a colossal image of a two-armed Avalokitesvara 
holding a large lotus in the left hand. The nose and the right hand of the image are 
broken since long. The image is carved elaborately out of a single slab of chlorite stone. 
The upper portion of the image now broken into two pieces is laying on the ground. The 
remaining portion is still in a standing position though buried in debris partially. The 
image“ said to have been in good condition and standing position in 1928 when the late 
R.P. Chanda visited the place was later damaged by thunder as reported by the local 
people. It was nine feet in height, flanked by the four-armed Bhrkuti on the right and 
by Hayagriva and Sudhanakumara on the left. It also carried on its head-dress the 
miniature effigy of Amitabha. Thus it represents a variety of Khasarpana AvalokiteSsvara.“® 
Two separate inscriptions of the eighth century A.D. are found on the backslab of the 
image. N.N. Vasu’ mentions a number of Khasarpana Avalokitesvara images in 
Mayurbhanj. An image of Khasarpana Avalokitesvara is lodged at present in the Baripada 
Museum located at the Jubilee building of Baripada town. Embellished with ornaments 
it sits in the Zalita attitude on a lotus throne. Both its hands are mutilated. The modelling 
of its body gives an impression of smoothness and volume. It carries on its pyramidal 
crown the miniature figure of Amitabha. Sitting beside its right foot Sucimukha with 
his pig snout looks upward. On the right side the figure of Tara seated on a lotus and 
Sudhanakumara sitting with folded hands are found while to the left are the four-armed 
Bhrkuti and the pot-bellied Hayapgriva. 

Many images of Avalokitesvara of Jatamukuta*“® type are found in the Udayapgiri region 
in the Cuttack district. N.K. Sahu mentions one such image, which has been acquired 
for the Solapuama temple located at the Pilgrim Road in the Cuttack town. This is a 
four-armed standing image flanked by Tara and Hayagriva. Its upper right hand holds 
a rosary and the lower right hand is in the varada-mudra while the upper left hand 
and the lower left hand hold a lotus and a water-jug respectively. At the back of the 
image a long inscription is incised in the characters of the eighth-ninth century A.D. 
(Buddhism in Orissa, fig. 15) 

In the premises of Vasuli Thakurani temple at Bania Sahi, Cuttack we come across 
the image of Jatamukuta Avalokitesvara worshipped as Brahma. It is four-armed and 
carved in sandstone. Standing in the tribhariga style, it counts rosary with the upper 
right hand and holds a lotus and a small water-pot with the upper left hand. Its lower 
right hand is in he varada style while the lower left hand is placed on the head of 
the pot-bellied Hayagriva. A female deity who can be identified with Tara stands to the 
right of the image. She is seated with folded hands displaying the lotus bud. So far as 
the workmanship is concerned, she resembles Jatamukuta Avalokitesvara at the 


Solapuama temple and possibly has been brought from the Udayagiri along with Beams’ 
collection.#® 
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Another image of four-armed Jatamukuta Lokesvara (Pl. 13) is found at Udayagiri 
too. It 1s in standing position and lies buried partially. It carries a rosary and a water- 
pot in the upper right and left hand respectively. The lower left hand holds the stalk 
of a lotus and the lower right hand is in the varada attitude. A female figure, probably 
Tara, is found to the right while the pot-belled Hayagriva is on the left. It bears an 
effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha on its head. The topmost portion of the backslab 
contains seven Manusi (mortal) Buddhas at the top. A long inscription of twenty-seven 
lines has been incised on the back of the image stating that a tathagata adhisthita 
dhatugarbha stupa containing a relic was set up on the spot.’ The image is covered with 
moss and lichen. An image of Jatamukuta Lokesvara of remarkable grace and beauty 
is being worshipped at Baudh as a Hindu God in the Ramesvara temple which is built 
on the foundation of a Buddhist shrine.’ 

An image of two-armed Avalokitesvara (Pl. 14) brought from Ratnagiri has been 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The image sits in the l/alita pose on a lotus 
throne supported on both sides by two crouchant lions which seem to be roaring. To the 
left of the image a long-stalked lotus is found rising from the ground. On iconographic 
consideration, the image may be classified as Simhanada Avalokitesvara.” Images of this 
variety are found in various forms in different parts of India. 

Among the five beautiful specimens collected by the late R.P. Chanda from Kendrapara 
for the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a two-armed Avalokitesvara (Pl. 15) seated at ease on 
a lotus throne draws every one’s attention for its artistic workmanship.It measures 48 cm 
x 73 cm. It inclines its trunk towards the left while it bends the head a little to the right. 
Its face is a smiling one expressing compassion. Its right hand is in the varada pose while 
the left holds a lotus stalk. A landscape is depicted on the upper portion of the backslab 
which is relieved with five Dhyani-Buddhas. Below the lotus throne, the ratnas have been 
beautifully represented.” So far as the Buddhist iconography is concerned this image can 
be identified with a variety of Lokanatha Raktaryyavalokitesvara.” 

A four-armed Sankhapani Avalokitesvara in standing position is preserved inside the 
Siddhesvara temple in the village Mudugala near Jiunti of the Praci valley in the Puri 
district. Made out of a piece of black chlorite stone, the image measures about 137 cm 
x 122 cm. With its upper right hand, it counts a rosary and with the upper left hand 
it holds a conch-shell, while the two lower hands rest on the heads of Sudhanakumara 
and Tara who stand to the right and left respectively. The image possesses calm and 
solemn appearance. Its half-closed eyes indicate concentration and pressed lips determi- 
nation. It is well-decorated with dangling ear-rings, necklaces, armlets and bejewelled 
crown. The image is worshipped by the local people as the celebrated seer Mudgala of 
puranic fame. 

Apart from this Avalokitesvara enshrined in the village Mudugala, so many images 
of Avalokitesvara of different types are met with in the Praci valley. The villagers of 
Lataharana have kept an image of Avalokitesvara in the premises of their Gramesvara 
temple. It is completely weather-beaten and may be assigned to the tenth century A.D. 
on the strength of the usual Buddhist dharani it contains. Another inscribed image of 
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a two-armed Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva seated in the ardhaparyarkdasana was preserved 
in the Siva temple of Amaresvara. This has subsequently been shifted to the Orissa State 
Museum for proper preservation and display. The inscription is incised in two lines just 
below the lotus pedestal of the image in the script of the tenth century A.D. In the village 
Sanahuli near Tulasipur another two-armed Avalokitesvara seated in the 
ardhaparyarikasana is found under a tree in the compound of a matha. The face and 
hands are badly damaged. The image is carved on a large-sized sandstone slab. The image 
of an Avalokitesvara is being worshipped as the Gramadevati in the village Kadamba- 
patana. Several such images are also found in some other villages of the Praci valley. 

The Avalokitesvara worshipped in a modern temple at Kuruma near Konark is four- 
armed and seated on a double-petalled lotus in the lZalitésana. It measures about 106 
cm. The deity is engaged in prayer with his eyes half-closed. The left portion of his body 
is covered with the upper garment and the left portion is left bare. He is adorned with 
ornaments like thick bangles and necklaces. His upper hand shows the raised index finger 
with a rosary while the lower right hand displays the varada-mudra. He holds the stem 
of a full-blown lotus in the lower left hand and a fly-whisk in the upper left hand. On 
the oval-shaped halo two hovering Vidyadharis and below the lotus pedestal two devotees 
with offerings are found engraved. 

N.K. Sahu speaks of an exquisite bronze icon of Lokesvara of the ninth-tenth century 
A.D. discovered at Baudh. One-faced and four-armed, it sits on a visva-padma and places 
its right leg on a stool (pada-pitha). Embellished richly with ornaments, it holds a conch- 
shell with the upper right palm and a lotus with the upper left palm. The lower left 
hand rests on the throne while the right lower palm is in the varada pose.” 

In the Lalitagiri region, there is a temple of Vasuli, a tantric goddess. This temple 
is built, perhaps, on a ruined Buddhist shrine and a Bodhisattva image is worshipped 
inside the temple. An image of one-faced and two-armed standing Avalokitesvara is 
attached to the outer wall of the temple. It displays the varada-mudra with the right 
palm and holds a lotus-stalk with the left. An inscription in the characters of the eighth- 
ninth century is incised on its slab. The image is in the form of Vajradhatu Lokesvaraé® 
so far as the Buddhist iconography is concerned. 

An image of two-armed Avalokitesvara has been acquired for the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta from Chaudwar. The deity sits in the lalita pose on the throne of a visva-padma 
and just below the throne there are seven ratnas. There is a torana at the back with 
trefoil arch and the top portion of the image is decorated with landscape and relieved 
with five Dhyani-Buddhas. Its right hand exhibits the varada-mudré and the function 
of the left hand cannot be ascertained, for it is multilated. The left foot of the image 
is also mutilated. 

From Ayodhya in Balasore district a four-armed Lokesvara image has been recovered. 
Decorated brilliantly with necklace and bejewelled tiara with an effigy of Amitabha over 
it, the god stands in tribhariga pose on a lotus throne. It exhibits the varada-mudra with 
one hand, while the actions of the rest three are not known, for these are broken. The 
goddess Tara stands to the right and the goddess Ekajata to the left. On the top corner 
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of the backslab a pair of Vidyadharis with wreaths of flowers are hovering and on the 
bottom i.e. below the throne, female devotees are found in worshipful mood. 

Two images of Lokesvara are lodged in the Orissa State Museum one of which is 
headless while the other is footless. The headless image made of bluish chlorite has 
splendid finish. It was recovered from Badagada area, a suburb of Bhubaneswar. It is 
about 135 cm in height and stand gracefully. “It is when one looks at the enchantingly 
carved little female figures at the bottom and the agitated crowd of worshippers at the 
base that one realizes that the artist had kept his divine personage purposefully in a 
dignified and noble posture. The beautiful lady with enormous lotus flower at the left 
is grace personified; her slight twist is delicious and she puts her weight on one foot. 
The other attendant lady, alas, without a head, shows equal mastery over the curving 
and flexible beauty of the female body; the hanging arm that holds the waterpot is a 
masterly piece of work, worthy of a ballerina.” 

The footless image (Pl. 16) is made of yellowish-red sandstone and is 6.5 feet (198 
cm) high. It was unearthed from Jharapada, another suburb of Bhubaneswar. Its face 
with a broad and gentle smile radiates humanity and good will. The eyes are not attenuated 
and the eye-brows are not exaggerated. The moulding of the body and the personal 
ornaments of both the images are identical, and hence belong to the same school of arts. 
They are assigned to the eighth-ninth century A.D. 

Another headless image in the Orissa State Museum, said to be an image of Visnu, 
bears striking similarities in style and personal ornaments with these two images 
mentioned above and Fabri, therefore, identifies the same with Lokesvara.®” 

Image of Avalokitesvara are found scattered in Orissa. From Ratnagiri a four-armed 
life-size Avalokitesvara (185.5 cm x 112 cm) has been recovered in a standing position. 
Two images of Avalokitesvara are found in the outer wall of the Raghunatha temple of 
Solampur. Both are two-armed, but while one is seated the other is standing. Another 
image of Avalokitesvara with only its lower half recovered from Khicing in Mayurbhanja 
district, has been preserved in the local Museum. An inscription of the 11th century is 
incised on the base of the image.®® 

In the hoard of bronze antiquities from Acutrajpur in the district of Puri, there are 
as many as ten images of Avalokitesvara®! bejewelled with ornaments of which nine are 
two-armed and one four-armed. Of these two-armed images, eight show the varada-mudra 
with the right hands and hold the stem of a lotus with the left hands. Of these eight, 
seven are seated in the lalitasana, the rest in Vajraparyankasana. The tiny figure of 
Amitabha, the spiritual sire of Avalokitesvara is visible on the jatamukuta of all these 
icons. In the group this image (Pl. 17) may be considered stylistically to be the best for 
its broad shoulders and chest, long and smiling face with narrow forehead and half-closed 
eyes. It is richly ornamented, while the modelling of the body conveys the impression 
of roundness and volume. “With a circular mark on his right palm resting on the knee 
in the vara-mudrd, the Bodhisattva, with auspicious lines around the neck and an eye 
mark on the forehead, lightly touches with the thumb and forefinger of his slightly-raised 
left palm the swaying stalk of a full-blown eight-petalled lotus. He is seated in the 
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lalitasana attitude on the pericarp of a visva-padma above a beaded inconspicuous base, 
the right foot resting on a lotus-leaf. The treatment of the oval-shaped visva-padma (hollow 
within) is stylized.”® The remaining two-armed image sits in the paryarikasana pose and 
is in the attitude of opening the petals of a lotus and thus is identified with Rakta- 
Lokesvara.® The four-armed image seated in the lalitasana attitude represents 
Jatamukuta Lokesvara, having an effigy of Amitabha, the spiritual father of 
Avalokitesvara, on the jatamukuta. 


Padmapani 
PadmapAani is the Bodhisattva who belongs to the padma (lotus) family presided 
over by the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha. He is also one of the 108 forms which the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara possesses. He is one-faced and two-armed and stands on a 
lotus. He displays the varada-mudra on the right palm and holds the stem of a lotus 
in the left. 

Padmapani Avalokitesvara images are seen in abundance in Lalitagiri in the Cuttack 
district. It is said that a sadhu in about 1890, came to the spot and dug out some sculptures 
lying under the debris and started erecting a temple to enshrine them. To the left of 
the gateway of the temple is an image of Padmapani Avalokitesvara which measures 
142 cm in height. The figure is flanked by two images of Tara. The lotus-stem held by 
the image is unconventional in design. The Buddhist creed “Ye dharma hetu prabhava...” 
has been engraved on its halo in the characters of the eighth century A.D.® This image 
along with the gateway has now been moved to the sculpture-shed which is situated on 
a higher level. 

A life-size image of Padmapani (Pl. 18) now standing against a modern wall in the 
sculpture-shed of Lalitagiri is a fine example of the early ninth century Mahayana Buddhist 
sculpture of great elegance and sensitivity. With the ravages of time and with a portion 
of its left hand gone, it still retains its elegance and grace. Its body is well-proportioned 
and the face has a dreamy look with half-opened eyes. Fabri has dated this image to 
the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

At the foot of the Parabhadi peak of Lalitagiri, there was a long shelf cut out of 
the hillside traditionally called as Hatikhala or Hatikhola (the pit for elephants or the 
cave for elephants). The shelf contained a gallery of life-size images of Padmapani 
Avalokitesvara. The roof of the shrine has disappeared in the mean time, leaving the 
images in much weathered condition. As late as in 1870, there were eight images of this 
group of which six were standing. But now only three of them are left and found in 
mutilated condition in the sculpture-shed. Each image of this group artistically designed 
attracts the attention of art lovers. 

Khadipada in Balasore district was once a famous site of Mahayanic sculptures. A 
few colossal images of Buddha and Bodhisattva have been recovered from this place and 
brought to the Orissa State Museum for proper preservation and display. A two-armed 
Avalokitesvara Padmapani image (Pl. 19) recovered from this place is weighty, but lacks 
in natural grace. It looks lifeless due to the stiff modelling of the limbs. It stands on 
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Pl. 21. Vajrapani from Kendrapara 


Pl. 22. Vajrapani from Vajragiri 
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Pl. 23. Sthiracakra Manjusri, Lalitagin 


Pl. 25. Mahsrajalla-Manjusri, Ratnagiri 
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Pl. 24. Arapacana-Manjusri from Khicing 
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Pl. 26. Guhya-Manjuvajra, Praci-Valley 


Pl. 27. Manjusri from Acutrajpur 
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Pl. 39. Jambhala from Khicing Pl. 40. Jambhala from Acutrajpur 


Pl.41. Pancika from Ratnagiri Pl. 42. Vaisravana from Udayagiri 
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a double petalled lotus pedestal slightly bending to the left. Its right hand is broken 
and the left hand holds the stem of a lotus. It is highly decorated with ornaments including 
a multi-stranded girdle fitted with a central locket, a necklace, bangles and ear-rings, 
An inscription incised on the side of the slab states that during the reign of Sri 
Subhakaradeva of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty the image was installed by Paramaguru 
Rahularuci. Hence on epigraphic consideration the image may be assigned to the eighth- 
ninth century A.D. 

C. Fabri speaks of an image of Padmapani Avalokitesvara found at Ratnagiri. He 
has illustrated it in plate No. XXXIII in his splendid work History of the Art of Orissa. 
It is bad-proportioned and seems to be without life and flesh.” 

In the Hanuman temple of Mahanga in Cuttack district an image of Padmapaini 
Avalokitesvara has been kept in a very neglected state. It was probably brought from 
Lalitagiri area by the ex-Zamindar of the place. The image stands on a double-petalled 
lotus-throne in the tribhanga pose. It displays the varada-mudra with the right hand 
while it holds a full-blown lotus in the left. The right hand is broken and the broken 
piece is available for repair. The tiara overhead is remarkably fashioned. It is flanked 
by attending Tara and flying Apsaras. 

Another image of Padmapani Avalokitesvara (Pl. 20) seated in the lalita attitude 
on the pedestal of a visva-padma has been recovered from the village of Banesvaranasi 
in the district of Cuttack and preserved in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. Seated 
in the lalitésana on a double-petalled lotus-throne it holds a full-blown lotus in its left 
hand while it bestows boons to the worshippers with the right. Carved with artistic care, 
it is richly ornamented and five Dhyani-Buddhas are found engraved very neatly in a 
row on the top of the backslab. 

In the premises of Fakira Mohan College at Balasore, a beautiful image of Padmapani 
Avalokitesvara is firmly planted to the ground. It sits in the ardhaparyankasana pose. 
Though the image is badly damaged, yet the conventional display of lotus in the left 
hand catches one’s sight. Its round face and slim trunk indicate perfection in plastic 
art. Four Dhyani-Buddhas except Amitabha have been engraved with artistic care on 
the top of the backslab and Amitabha is found in the tiara of the image. Its ornaments 
such as the necklace, the crown and the belt are strikingly similar with those of the 
images of headless and footless Avalokitesvaras lodged in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. 

From the ruins of a Buddhist establishment at Vajragiri in the district of Cuttack, 
two images of Padmapani Avalokitesvara have been acquired for the Orissa State Museum. 
One of the figures is seated while the other is standing. They exhibit conventional 
attributes. 


Vajrapani 


Vajrapani is the principal Bodhisattva of the vajra family presided over by the Dhyani- 
Buddha Aksobhya. Thus he is the spiritual son of Aksobhya and his sakti is Mamaki. 
His cognizance is the vajra (thunderbolt) which he carries in one of his hands directly 
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or indirectly (the vajra being held on a lotus). With the other hand he displays the abhaya- 
mudrd. He is represented both standing and seated. 

The late R.P. Chanda acquired five magnificent images from the collection of a local 
Zamindar family of Kendrapara for the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Among them there is 
a two-armed and one-faced image of Vajrapani (Pl. 21). It stands in the tribhariga pose 
gracefully on the pedestal of a lotus with double rows of petals. It wears a bejewelled 
crown and decorated with princely ornaments. Its trunk is slightly bent to the left, its 
head to the right. Jts right hand exhibits the varada-mudréa while the left holds the 
stem of a lotus. The lotus is superimposed by a vajra. Jt measures about 213 cm from 
underneath the lotus-throne to the top of the bejewelled crown. The backslab is broken 
at the top.The late Chanda was very much impressed with its excellent execution and 
artistic decoration.® 

Another image of Vajrapani Avalokitesvara (Pl. 22) recovered from Vajragiri, another 
promising site of Buddhism, in the perfect condition and has been preserved in the Orissa 
State Museum. It is one-faced and four-armed. The deity holds a spouted water jar in 
his upper right hand (now broken from the elbow) and the stalk of a lotus 
superimposed by a vajra. In his lower left hand he carries a book and places his upper 
left hand on the head of a four-armed figure. To his right a lady attendant with vajra 
in hand is found. He stands on a double-petalled pedestal and below this pedestal, a 
female devotee with offerings is seen in kneeling position. He is richly embellished with 
bangles, armlets, necklace, ear-studs and girdle. A sacred thread hangs across his chest. 


Manjusri is the oldest Bodhisattva and as many as forty-one sédhanas are dedicated to 
him in the Sadhanamala. He thus occupies an important place in the Buddhist pantheon. 
He is considered the god of learning and it is believed that his worship can confer upon 
the sadhaka wisdom, retentive memory, intelligence and eloquence and enable them to 
master many sacred scriptures. His sword, it is further believed, is meant for destroying 
ignorance and the book for transcendental wisdom. His name first occurs in the 
Marijusrimulakalpa and then in the Guhyasama}a-tantra. His name also appears in the 
Sukhavati-vyuha, a smaller recension of which was translated into Chinese between A.D. 
384 and 417. He is very often referred to in the later Buddhist works. Manjufsri has 
several names like Mannuvajra, Manjukumara, Manjughosa, etc. He is conceived in 
several forms and worshipped in several mantras.® We will discuss here a few specimens 
of Manjufri so far excavated in Orissa. 

The collection of the late R.P. Chanda from Kendrapara for the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta included one two-armed Sthiracakra-Manjusri?? standing in the tribhariga pose 
on a visva-padma, holding a lotus in the left hand and bestowing boon with the right 
hand. The lotus held in the mutilated left hand is Superimposed with a sword. The deity 
wears princely ornaments and is found in the company of the two female attendants on 
either side. Jt measures 211 cm x 99 cm. 


Another two-armed image of Manjugri of Sthiracakra variety recovered from Lalitagiri 
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(Pl. 23), displays the varada-mudra with the right hand and with the left the stalk 
of a lotus superimposed by a sword. The deity is found with two female attendants at 
both sides sitting in the ardhaparyarika pose. One of them is Prajna while the other 
one appears to be Tara. Decorated with princely ornaments, the deity seems displaying 
the sentiment of love in the company of the two female deities.” But the very image 
has been identified with that of a Padmapani by C. Fabri, who places it in about 750 
A.D. or later.” 

A worn-out figure of Arapacana-Manjusri” brought from Khicing has been lodged 
in the museum at Baripada (Pl. 24). This is a rare specimen. The god sits cross-legged 
on a lotus pedestal. With his raised right hand there is a sword held aslant above his 
head while in the left one he carries a lotus, on the top of which there remains a book, 
probably one of the Prajndaparamta works. He looks graceful being adorned with princely 
ornaments. 

One of the metal images discovered from the ruins of Ratnagiri (Pl. 25) has been 
identified with Maharajalila-Manjusri by Debala Mitra.” This deity measures 10.5 cm 
in height and sits on a lotus seat in the maharajalila attitude. “His left palm with three 
stalks ending in an utpala, a leaf and bud between the thumb and the forefinger rests 
on the seat while the right hand is artificially extended over the raised knee. The 
manuscript on the utpala has oblique incisions indicating the string by which it is tired.” 
The deity is decorated with anklets, armlets, valayas, necklace, ear-studs, a sacred thread, 
a long mukuta. He has a smiling countance which adds to his handsomeness. Stylistically 
the image is ascribable to the tenth century A.D. 

An image of Manjusri has been discovered from the debris of Ayodhya in the Balasore 
district and kept among other antiquities in the newly constructed Jayadurga (Marici) 
temple. He is kept to the right of the Marici, the presiding deity of the locality. He is 
one-faced and two-armed and stands on a lotus throne in the graceful tribhariga attitude 
He is superior in execution and with the rich decoration of ornaments looks charming. 
His right hand with a lotus is placed on the chest while the left hand holds a long- 
stemmed lotus on which is found the figure of a vajra. Another lotus rises from his lotus- 
pedestal on his right side. At the right Sudhanakumara stands with a book, while on 
the left, stands a two-armed Yamari on a crouchant buffalo holding a mace. At his back 
a well-decorated torana is visible. On the ground several devotees are seen with folded 
hands (anjali-mudra) praying for the mercy of this god. It differs from other Manjusri 
image in style and structure. 

Of the two images of Manjusri brought from Vajragiri and housed in the Orissa State 
Museum, one is in full view while the other is broken and the upper part of it is preserved. 
The images are elegantly carved and remarkably fashioned in ornaments. 

A three-faced and six-armed image (Pl. 26) now found in the village Kantikula in 
the Praci valley was discovered in the village Agrasasana. The god sits in the vajrasana 
on a visva-padma pedestal. In the principal pair of hands he holds and embraces his 
sakti (female counterpart). His second right hand brandishes a sword over his head while 
the third one holds an arrow. The second left hand holds a bow and the third one a 
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long stalked night lotus (nilotpala). The image measures about 107 cm and carved out 
of a piece of sandstone. With muscular limbs and fine finish the image looks very beautiful. 
N.K. Sahu identifies it with a variety of Trailokyavijaya’® although the iconographic 
characteristics of the Buddhist god Trailokyavijaya do not hold good in all details in this 
case. But so far as the sadhana is concerned, the god belongs to Mafnjuvajra group and 
may be safely identified with Guhya-Manjuvajra, who is three-headed and six-armed and 
the attributes in his hands are identical with those of Manjuvajra™ of Mandala-20 of 
the Nispannayogavali.”® 

The bronze hoard from Acutrajpur includes at least four icons” of Manjusri. These 
four icons are two-armed. Three of them are identical in the asana and the attributes 
in hands, i.e. these three are seated in the lalitasana attitude and exhibit the varada- 
mudra with their right hands and carry the stalk of a lotus supporting a book with their 
left hands. Each deity sits on a visva-padma, and solid circular halo with raised border 
edged by tongues of flames is fixed to the visva-padma at the back of each of the icon. 
In each case the backside of the halo is inscribed with the Buddhist creed in the characters 
of the tenth century, A.D.® 

The fourth one (Pl. 27) is seated in the paryarikasana attitude on the pericarp of 
a visva-padma. The right hand is in the position of brandishing a sword over his head 
while the left one pressed against the chest appears to have held a book (the book 
disappeared in course of time). A god with such description and attributes is known as 
Arapacana-Manjusri in the Buddhist pantheon. “Dressed in an antariya held by a beaded 
girdle with a flower-shaped clasp, the two-armed Bodhisattva is bedecked in anklets, 
valayas, coiled armlets, a beaded uwpavita, ear-studs and a crown with three triangular 
projections, apart from a neck-string with an amulet, two tiger nails and medallions. The 
juvenile coiffure is arranged in three locks of hair.”?! 

Of the four icons recovered from the paddy field of Aragarh in the district of Puri 
in 1954, all the three multi-headed icons belong to Manjusri group.The first one (Pl. 28) 
and the second one (Pl. 29) may be identified with Dharmadhatu-Vagisvara-Manjusri (?) 
(Vajrasattva is otherwise known as Dharmadhatu and appears more to be a Bodhisattva 
than a Dhyani-Buddha) and the third one (Pl. 30) with Manjuvajra (?). All these three 
icons are characterised by three or four heads, the fourth one which is supposed to be 
at the back being not visible. The first, second and third icons are eight-armed, six-armed 
and four-armed respectively. Seated on a visva-padma pedestal and carved out artistically 
and excellently in a piece of red sandstone each of them is richly embellished with 
ornaments. In support of our aforesaid identification of these icons we are not in a position 
to adduce the textual evidence, our knowledge in the matter being limited. The appropriate 
sadhanas, that could help us in identifying these icons, are not available in the published 
works, which we have an access to. A vast mass of sadhanas, dhydanas and Buddhist 
ritualistic texts still remain unpublished or have been destroyed. Hence in absence of 


the sadhanas conforming to the icons we are inclined to identify them in the aforesaid 
names although deviations are many in number. 
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Maitreya 


Bodhisattva Maitreya is the future Buddha. He is not a Buddha as yet. He is waiting 
in the Tusita heaven as a Bodhisattva in order to come to earth in human form as 
the future Buddha. An important speciality with him is that he is the only Bodhisattva 
worshipped alike by the Hinayanists and the MahayAanists. He is represented both standing 
and seated. He bears the figure of a small caitya on his crown. He sometimes bears the 
images of the five Dhyani-Buddhas on the halo behind. His hands are seen holding the 
stem of a lotus or nagakesara flower and displaying the varada-mudra.®? 

In the sculpture-shed of Lalitagiri is preserved an elegantly carved image of Maitreya 
(Pl. 31) which measures 228.6 cm x 96.5 cm. The image stands gracefully on a lotus 
pedestal. Its right hand is in the varada pose while the left one holds a bunch of nagesvara 
flowers. It bears the miniature of a stupa on the crown which is decked very richly. Its 
half-closed eyes express that it is in deep meditation. 

We have already told about a bronze image of Lokesvara found in Baudh. Another 
bronze image of two-armed Maitreya is also found at the same place. It sits in the lalita 
pose on a throne. Its right hand is seen holding a nectar vase and the left one, a bunch 
of nagakesara flower. The image richly ornamented probably belong to the ninth century 
A.D. 

Among so many Buddhist images found in the Balasore town, the image of Maitreya 
is a remarkable one which is placed on the back of an old pool. “The image is finely 
modelled and appears to be endowed with the softness and warmth of flesh. It sits in 
a natural posture called bhadrdasana which is popularly known as the European pose, 
and displays the gesture of explanation in its hands.”® 

Out of the hoard of bronzes from Acutrajpur, three icons can be identified with 
Maitreya. The first one which is 10.5 cm in height is considerably rubbed off; but its 
high artistic excellence still catches everybody’s eyes. The seated deity holding a circular 
object exhibits the varada-mudra with the right palm and with his left palm which is 
placed on the left thigh near the knee, holds the stalk of a flower supposed to be 
nagakesara. A solid oval halo which is partly broken is fixed to the lotus seat and has 
a raised rim, edged by close leaf-shaped flames. The icon is ascribed to not later than 
the eighth century A.D.” 

The second one (Pl. 32) which is also rubbed off measures 9.2 cm in height. 
It is seated on a visva-padma in the vajraparyarikasana. Its right palm that rests on 
the knee shows the varada-mudra while the slightly raised left hand holds the long stalk 
of a flower supported by a spouted water-pot. Of the ornaments it wears, important are 
the valayas, armlets, a beaded hdra and ear-studs. Its failling locks of hair is 
gathered on the crown in a jatamukuta, on the front side of which there is the 
representation of a stiipa. This icon has a horse-shoe-shaped halo, the edge of which is 
decorated with tongues of flame at intervals. This icon is not earlier than the ninth century 
A.D.8 

The third image (Pl. 33) is of strong physical frame with a broad face, fleshy arms 
and sharp chin. Its charming facial appearance is added by the narrow open eyes and 
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a thin pair of smiling lips. It sits on a visva-padma in the lalitésana posture. Its left 
foot rests on its right thigh and the right foot on a lotus. Its right palm in the vydkhyayana- 
mudra is kept near the chest and with the palm which is placed on the left knee, it 
holds luxuriant branches of ndagakesara flower. A small water-pot is seen amidst the 
branches. In height the icon is 9.5 cm and may be dated in about the twelfth century 
A.D.® 


Heruka 


Heruka is the most popular and powerful god amongst the members of the dvega family 
of which Aksobhya is the progenitor. He is represented singly as well as in yab-yum. 
He takes different names, viz., Buddhakapala. Sambara, Vajradaka, Saptatksara and 
Mahamaya as per his union with different saktis. When two-armed, he dances in the 
ardhaparyarika attitude on a corpse and carries in his hands the vajra and the skull- 
cup filled with human blood. In this form he is sometimes associated with a Sakti in 
embrace who (the Sakti) carries the katari and the kapala with her hands.” 

Among so many tantric images found at Ratnagiri a two-armed Heruka (Pl. 34) draws 
attention of all. Holding a khatuarga with its left hand and putting on a long garland 
of human skulls round its neck, it dances intoxicated on a corpse in the ardhaparyanka 
attitude. It measures 157.5 cm by 75 cm and is considered one of the most successful 
representations of the single form.’ 

In the Sambalpur University Museum is kept the icon of a two-armed Heruka which 
once formed part of the collection of Padmasri L.N. Sahu of Chaudwar. It holds a vajra 
with its uplifted right hand and karota with the left which is pressed against the chest. 
It dances with wild frenzy. The khatvanga of this god is slightly damaged. It is carved 
out of a piece of red sandstone and the artist had taken much care in its preparation. 
It is as beautiful as its prototype found at Ratnagiri. 

Among the icons collected from Acutrajpur one (Pl. 35) can be identified with Heruka 
which is 12.2 cm high and full of corrosions. It is two-armed and in a dancing attitude 
in the ardhaparyanka posture with the toes of the left foot placed on a corpse which 
lies flat on the pericarp of a lotus and decorated with beaded anklets, valayas, two beaded 
necklaces, a long garland and short crown. The icon appears to be three-eyed, the eyes 
being bloodshot and wide open. His frowning eye-brows and open mouth express anger. 
His raised right palm is in the attitude of hurling the thunder-bolt, while the left palm 
bears a skull-cup (kapa/a). According to some sdadhanas the skull is filled with blood. 
“Leaning against the left shoulder and the upper part of the left arm and lightly supported 
by fore-arm is a long khatvarnga (with three skulls attached to it) with its tip stimulating 
the form of the upper part of a thunderbolt (vajra-khatvariga) and three fluttering stylized 
(almost shaped like an arnikusa or hook) banners (calatpatakakhatvarga).”® The icon has 
a long arched hollow halo which has a beaded rim, edged by leaf-shaped tongues of flames. 


There is an umbrella at the top of it and the umbrella is capped by a finial that looks 
like a stupa. 
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Trailokyavijaya 


This is a rare Buddhist god. According to the Sadhanamta, he is four-faced and 
eight-armed. His main face exhibits wrathful passion, the right raga, the left disgust and 
the fourth one behind the main face the sentiment of heroism. He displays the 
vajrahunkara attitude with two hands bearing the ghanta and the vajra against the chest. 
In his three right hands, he carries the khatuariga, the goad and the arrow, and in the 
three left hands, the bow, the noose and the vajra. He stands in the pratyalidha attitude 
trampling upon the head of Mahesvara, the other form of tantric Bhairava with his 
left foot and pressing upon the bosom of Gauri, the consort of Mahesvara with the right 
foot.’° 

An icon preserved in the Acutrajpur bronze hoard (Pl. 36) has been identified with 
Trailokyavijaya by S.S. Patnaik?! and with Vajrahunkara by Debala Mitra. But Mitra 
1s not sure as to this identification, for she accepts this name with a mark of interrogation.” 
This image is one-faced and two-armed while Trailokyavijaya conceived in the sadhana 
(no. 262) in the Sadhanamala is four-faced and eight-armed. Only one sadhana (no. 257) 
in the Sadhanamala depicts the form of Vajrahunkara as one-faced and two-armed. His 
two hands carry the vajra and ghanta and are locked in the vajrahunkara-mudra. He 
tramples upon Bhairava in the pratyalidha attitude. 

When Vajrahunkara is three-faced and six-armed he is identified with 
Trailokyavijaya.*? As both the deities are identical, it is difficult at times to differentiate 
one from the other. The only clue that helps us in this respect is the mudra the individual 
deity displays. The deity under discussion exhibits the trailokyavijaya-mudra and not the 
vajrahunkara-mudra** and tramples upon Mahesvara and Gauri but not on Mahesvara 
alone, and as such, he may be very safely identified with Trailokyavijaya. The only 
deviation found in this case, so far as the iconographic features are concerned, is that 
he is in possession of one face and two arms instead of four-faces and eight-arms. As 
various deities are having innumerable forms according to the number of hands and faces, 
the deviation in this case may not be adhered to. Standing in the pratyalidha attitude, 
the god tramples upon the head of eight-armed Mahesvara with his out-stretched left 
leg and the bosom of four-armed Gauri with his right leg which is bent at the knee. 
Both the wrists of the god are crossed against the chest in the trailokyauvijaya-mudrda. 
The left holds a vajra-ghanta in the left hand and a vajra in the right hand. The eyes 
are wide open with wrinkled brows and inlaid with silver to express the mood of 
anger. He wears a short cloth and a folded scarf around the thighs. The ornaments 
he is bedecked with include bangles, armlets, a broad necklace with a series of pendants, 
and an exceptionally high crown. A bun-shaped ribbon-end is found fluttering on either 
side of the head. The crown is relieved with the five Dhyani-Buddhas of whom four 
are visible and the fifth one supposed to be at the back is not, for the backside is 
covered by a large circular halo edged by a series of flames. A disc fixed to the back- 
side of the halo is inscribed with the Buddhist creed the letters of which are considerably 
abraded. 
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Yamari 


Yamari (the enemy of Yama) is otherwise known as Yamantaka (destroyer of Yama) and 
belongs to the dvesa family presided over by the Dhyani-Buddha Aksobhya. Yama is a 
Hindu god and known as the god of Death. The Buddhists created a killer of Yama in 
YamAari or Yamantaka. Yamari is broadly classed under two varieties on the basis of 
colours. When red in colour, he is called Rakta-Yamari and when blue he is called Krsna- 
Yamari. As many as eight sadhanas in the Sadhanamala describe the different forms 
of Krsna-Yamari. He may have one, three and six faces and two, four and six arms. 
As per the sadhanas Krsna-Yamari is short and dwarfish in appearance, has a big belly 
and three faces, each face showing a protruding tongue, canine teeth, three eyes and 
contorted brows. He wears a garment of tiger-skin, ornaments of snakes and severed heads. 
His brown hair rises upward like flames of fire. He rides a buffalo in the pratyalidha 
attitude. With all these combined, he looks fierce in appearance. He carries the vajra, 
the sword and the muiigala in his three right hands and the goblin (Vetali), the axe and 
the lasso in his three left hands. According to another statement in the sadhana, he carries 
the sword, the mudgara and the vajra in the three right hands and the ghanta, vajrapasa 
and musala in the three left hands. The same sadhana adds that though he is represented 
generally as three-faced and six-armed, he may also have six faces and six legs with 
the same attributes in hands.” 

The dwarfish image (Pl. 37) recovered from Ratnagiri (near the old temple of Mahakala 
situated on the hill-top) is a three-faced (each face with three eyes) and six-armed Krsna- 
Yamari. It has lost some of its hands. It is clad in short garment and decked in anklets 
with bell-like pendants, a long garland of human heads and skulls, sarpopavita (sacred 
thread made of a snake) large ear-studs, mukuta etc. The flame-like hair is tied with 
snakes and rises upward. Attributes in two hands (the uppermost right hand and the 
lowest left hand) are preserved. Its uppermost right hand carries a sword and the lowest 
left hand a noose. It stands on a beast other than a buffalo in the pratyalidha posture. 
D. Mitra likes to identify it with the six-armed Krsna-Yamari; but in the absence of the 
full attributes, she does not come to a conclusion.’ N.K. Sahu has identified this image 
with a Vajrajvalanalarka on the basis of the sadhana.” 

Close by, another image of this type found by Late R.P. Chanda, who visited this 
place in 1928 has disappeared. 

There is an image of Krsna-Yamari (Pl. 38) in the hoard of metal images discovered 
from the ruins of the Ratnagiri Mahavihara. In appearance, the god is dwarfish, pot- 
bellied and three-eyed and stands in the pratyalidha attitude on a buffalo. With eyes 
fully open, prominently arched eye-brows, beard and open mouth showing fangs, he is 
fierce to look at. His right hand brandishes a staff marked with vajras while the slightly 
raised left hand (with the forefinger raised) holds a vajrapasa. Tied by snakes, the coiled 
hair rises upward in the shape of flames. The folded cloth he wears is decorated with 
floral patterns. He is embellished with a plain girdle, sarpahdara, sarpavalayas 
sarpanupuras, ear-studs, and a short mukuta. The sacred thread is also made of a snake. 
The mount buffalo stands on a seat of lotus with single row of petals. It is decorated 
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with a beaded chain having a pendant around its neck and rings around its legs. A well- 
decorated cushion is spread on its back. Both the image and the mount are ascribable 
to the ninth-tenth century A.D. Debala Mitra has discussed the image elaborately in her 
monumental work Ratnagiri (1958-61).°8 

During the renovation of the tank called Dharma-pokhari at Kuruma near Konark 
in the district of Puri, three Buddhist icons including one of Krsna-Yamari were discovered. 
This icon is under active worship there in the name of Yama. Made of sandstone the 
icon is about 120 cm high. The top portion of the icon is broken. The god is three-faced, 
eight-armed and pot-bellied. In the pratyalidha attitude he stands on a buffalo placing 
the left foot on its head and the right on the hind portion of its back. In his four left 
hands he holds a vajra, an axe, a noose and a severed head. Out of the four right hands 
two are broken and in the remaining two he holds a mudgara and an object which is 
not clearly visible (may be a small sword or a vajra). He wears crowns with flame-like 
edges in all the three heads prepared out of the hair rising upward. He is draped in 
a short dhoti and adorned richly with ornaments including a sarpopavita and a long 
necklace touching his feet which is studded with three skulls. Some scholars have identified 
it with Heruka. But it does not conform to the forms of Heruka as depcited in the 
Sadhanamalda and Nispannayogavali, the main deviation being the mount buffalo. It is, 
therefore, Krsna-Yamari and not Heruka. 


Jambhala 


Jambhala, the Buddhist god is an emanation of the Dhyani-Buddha Ratnasambhava, the 
‘Jewel born’ and, therefore, is treated as the god of wealth and plenty. He is conceived 
both single or in yab-yum. When single he carries the mongoose in the left hand and 
the citron in the right. The mongoose, supposed to be the receptacle of all gems and 
jewels vomits forth the treasuries within, if pressed at the two sides by Jambhala.” 
Jambhala is always shown pot-bellied and wears rich ornaments. One of his legs is usually 
pendant and rests on a lotus. As many as sixteen sadhanas are dedicated to him in the 
Sadhanamala which is indicative of his popularity. When in yab-yum he has another 
form with three faces and six arms. Jambhala of this variety is rarely seen. 

A worn-out image of Jambhala (Pl. 39), probably brought from Khicing is found 
attached to the wall at the inner gate of the Jagannatha temple at Baripada. It is seated 
in the lalita pose. It is an uncouth image with monstrous hands and vast legs. It holds 
a mongoose in the left hand and a citron in the right. It is decked in varieties of ornaments 
with a pyramidal crown containing an effigy of Ratnasambhava. Eight ratna-kumbhas 
are found just below the pedestal. The kumbhas contain the astanidhi (the eight precious 
substances), viz., mahapadma, padma, sankha, makara, kachapa, mukunda, kunda and 
nila. The slab at the top is relieved with two caityas. The image, though worn-out reveals 
roundness and volume. It cannot be placed later than the ninth century A.D. The Hindu 
god Kuvera represented with a purse in the temple may be taken as a proto-type of 
Jambhala.!®® 

On the outer wall of the Ratnagiri-mahavihara there is an image of Jambhala. Like 
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the previous one it has uncouth look with monstrous hands and legs, but bedecked in 
jewellery. In the right hand it holds a citron while in the left a mongoose disgorging 
jewels. Eight jars containing astanidhi as described above, are seen below its pedestal.!! 
The recent excavation at Udayagiri has also yielded an image of Jambhala which bears 
striking similarities in workmanship and description with the image of Jambhala found 
at Ratnagiri. 

The metal hoard of Ratnagiri includes an image of Jambhala too. Debala Mitra has 
given an elaborate description of the image in her monumental work, the Ratnagiri (1958- 
61).!% 

jn the village Badatara near Gop in the Praci valley there is a Jambhala image 
about 91 cm in height. This is made of chlorite stone. Sitting in the lalit@sana on a 
visva-padma, the god presses a mongoose by his left hand and holds a citron (which 
is badly broken) in the right. Seven ratnakalasas are seen below the lotus pedestal he 
sits on and two flying Gandharvas are visible behind his head on the backslab. The 
other image is small and found fixed to the elevated caura wall of the Arkatirtha-matha 
near Niali. 

Among the bronze icons recovered from Acutrajpur and subsequently housed in the 
Orissa State Museum, there is the icon of Jambhala (Pl. 40) which is 15.8 cm in height. 
Sitting straight in the lJalitasana posture he holds with his right palm a citron while 
with the left a fat mongoose vomiting jewels. Three jars full of wealth are seen in front 
of the pedestal. Mounted on the lintel of the back-rest of the throne and behind the head 
of Jambhala a solid oval halo with broad rim having two beaded lines and four plain 
mouldings is seen. Its crown is edged by tongues of flames at intervals and decorated 
with an ornate triangular piece. The popular Buddhist creed inscribed on a small disc 
fixed to the back of the halo is seen in indistinct characters which does not seem to 
be later than the ninth century A.D.!®3 


Pancika 


Pancika is the consort of Hariti.!“ He is a General in the army of Kuvera. He resembles 
Jambhala in attributes as both of them are considered Yaksas. An image (Pl. 41) of the 
Ratnagiri hoard which is identical with Jambhala in attributes has been identified with 
Pancika by Debala Mitra. She describes the image as follows: 

“Adorned with beaded anklets, valayas, beaded armlets with an ornate central 
projection, a beaded hara, a richly-embellished beaded broad necklace, kundalas, a 
mukuta with a row of flowers and three ornate projections, an udarabandha, an upavita 
of two-beaded strings held by a flower-shaped clasp and a garland of utpala or campaka 
flowers, the pot-bellied figure, wearing an antariya held by a chain-shaped girdle is 
seated in the Jalitésana attitude on a visva-padma placed on two lions, Tied by a string 
of cable pattern, the major part of the hair is gathered on the top of the head in a bun, 
while a few coiled locks fall on the sides. The figure holds in its right hand an object 
resembling a jack-fruit. An animal (presumably a mongoose) with its hind part swollen 
on account of jewels in its belly, disgorges jewels under the pressure of the hand of the 
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figure. On either side of the oval halo is a kumbha suspended by means of chains. Below 
the seat are six nidhi-kumbhas of which one beneath the pendant right foot of the figure 
has fallen.”!®% 


Vaisravana 


Vaisravana is a Yaksa attendant of Jambhala, the god of wealth.’%® From the brick mounds 
of Udayagiri, an image of Vaisravana (Pl. 42) was acquired for the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta which is seen there at present. The image seems to be swelling outward from 
within. In the sculpture-shed at Ratnagiri is found a small image of Vaisravana.!” 


Hayagriva 


“Hayagriva is red in colour and is short with a protruding belly. His hair rises upward 
in the shape of a flame and he has a snake as his sacred thread. His face is recognised 
by a deep brown pair of mustaches; his eyes are red and round; his eye-brows are distorted 
in a frown. He is clad in tiger-skin, has the staff as weapon, and his right hand exhibits 
the act of bowing.”!® 

Hayagriva has not so far been seen as an independent figure among those discovered 
in Orissa. He is seen carved in the stones as one of the accompanying divinities. The 
colossal image of a two-armed Khasarpana which is lying broken into two pieces at’ 
Udayagiri is found flanked by the pot-bellied Hayagriva on ‘the left. He is also found 
by the side of the Jatamukuta-Lokesvara acquired from Udayagiri and lodged in the temple 
of Solapuama temple situated in the Cuttack town. In the company of another Jatamukuta- 
Lokesvara of Udayagiri we see a pot-bellied Hayagriva on the left side. At Lataharana, 
a village on the Praci valley there is a weather-beaten standing Avalokitesvara image 
to the left of which there is a figure of Hayagriva. A four-armed Avalokitesvara image 
preserved in Bania Sahi, Cuttack is seen placing his lower left hand on the head of the 
pot-bellied Hayagriva. Among a number of Buddhist images found in Mayurbhanj region, 
we come across a Khasarpana-Lokesvara with Hayagriva and Bhrkuti to the left. 


Sambara 


Sambara is two-armed and one-faced. He is very terrible to look at with a garland of 
skulls round the head, three eyes and garment of tiger-skin. He is seen in the alidha 
attribute trampling upon Kalaratri. He bears the effigy of Aksobhya on his crown.!® 

An image of Sambara from Ratnagiri has been housed in the Patna Museum, Patna. 
It is made of khondalite with four faces (three faces visible) and twelve arms"® (PI. 43). 
It tramples in the dlidha posture upon the two Brahmanical deities Bhairava and 
Kalaratri. The two principal hands of the ferocious deity crossed against the chest in 
the vajrahurnkéara-mudra hold a vajra and vajra-marked ghantd. The two uppermost hands 
carry above the heads, the skin of an elephant (with its legs held in the hands) in the 
shape of an arch. Its remaining four right hands have a damaru, a small trisula, a katarl 
and a parsu, while the left four hands carry a vajrapdsa, the hair of a three-faced head 
(head of Brahma), a kapala and a khatvariga. The khatvariga is marked with vajra and 
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r. It is decked in a beaded haira, kundalas, a long mukuta 
iaras on the side ones, rows of bangles, armlets, a broad 
necklace of four-beaded strings. The round eyes, the open mouth and a long garland of 
severed heads make the deity more fierce-looking. This image was identified with Siva 
Bhairava™! by the late R.P. Chanda. For some days it was in the collection of the late 
A. Ghosh in the name of Trailokyavijaya as ascertained from the History of Orissa by 
R.D. Banerjee”? in which a photo plate of the same has been published. In the Patna 
Museum this image is labelled as Saptaksara.!” N.K. Sahu differs with the late R.P. 
Chand when he accepts this as a variety of Buddhist god Trailokyavijaya.!!* So far as 
the Buddhist iconography is concerned, the aforesaid three identifications are not correct. 

N.K. Sahu has identified a male deity with Sambara in the group of tantric figures 
at Kundesvara of Cuttack district.’ But as verified, this deity is Bhairava and not 
Sambara. Two large-sized Bhairava images stand on either side of the main entrance 
of the Trilocanegsvara temple of this place. 
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G oDDESSES 

Prajnaparamita 
The worship of the goddess Prajnaparamita among the Buddhists was very popular. She 
is an embodiment of Prajiiaparamita literature as well as of transcendental wisdom. Nine 
sadhanas in the published Sadhanama!d describe the procedure of her worship.One of 
them is attributed to the authorship of Asanga. Her worship is said to confer wisdom 
and erudition on her devotees. She is assigned to no Dhyani-Buddha because chrono- 
logically the conception of Prajniapiaramita scripture is earlier than the Dhyani-Buddhas. 
Prajnaparamita has more than two arms. In her left hand she bears the Prajiaparamita 
book on a lotus while the right hand is in the varada pose or carries a red lotus as 
the case may be. She is decked in all kinds of ornaments.!6 

At the Buddhist site of Ratnagiri there is a small image of Prajnaparamita (Pl. 44) 
measuring 16.5 cm in height. Seated on a double-petalled lotus-throne in the 
paryankdasana, the goddess exhibits the dharmacakra-mudrda with her two palms. The 
Prajiidaparamita manuscript is found on a lotus, the stalk of which passes over her left 
arm. She is richly decked in valayas, armlets, a necklace with a locket, an ear-ring in 
the right ear, an ear-stud in the left ear, a sacred thread and a high ornate mukuta. 
sculpture, so far as the style is concerned, may not be later than the eleventh century 

The life-size image of a two-armed Prajnaparamita has been recovered from 
Banesvaranasi near Narasinghapur and lodged in the old Padmesvara temple at: present. 
In the vajraparyarika pose, it sits on the throne of a visva-padma and holds the stem 
of a lotus on which there is a Prajridpdramité book. The right hand is broken for which 
it is difficult to know the mudrda it expresses. The goddess is very beautiful in appearance 
and thus is of an excellent artistic execution and indicates perfection in plastic art. With 


our present knowledge of iconography, we can identify this goddess with Sita- 
Prajnaparamita.!!” 
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An image of Prajnaparamit4 including some other Buddhist icons has been discovered 
at the time of renovation of the Taladanda Canal at Tarapur. The deity sits in the padmdsana 
on a visva-padma pedestal. Both the hands are locked across the chest. A full-blown lotus 
is shown at her left side. She is profusely ornamented. Her face is beaming with a smile 
indicating prajrid and compassion. The pedestal contains some devotees seated in kneeling 
position with the arjali-mudra and heaps of offerings. The top of the backslab is carved with 
the five Dhyani-Buddhas in a row flanked by hovering Gandharvas with garlands in their 
hands. 

N.K. Sahu refers to: such an image which previously existed at Chaudwar, but no 
more exists at present. Fortunately he has published a photograph in his monumental 
work Buddhism in Orissa (fig. 58). The goddess is four-armed and one-faced. She sits 
on a double-petalled lotus-throne in the paryankasana. Her upper two hands are engaged 
in vydkhyana-mudréa while the lower right bestows the boon and the lower left, which 
was probably carrying the Prajraparamita book, is broken. On both the sides of the goddess 
are lotus stalks rising upward. According to Sahu she is very likely a variety of Pita- 
Prajnaparamita. 

In the village of Betenda near Nayahat in the Pract valley an image of Pita- 
Prajnaparamita measuring about 90 cm in height has been enshrined in a small temple. 
The goddess sits in the padméasana on a double-petalled lotus-throne. Both the hands 
of the deity are raised upward displaying a mudra and a lotus rising upward up to the 
left shoulder is superimposed by the scripture Prajnéparamité. The conical head-dress 
bears an effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha Aksobhya. The top slab at her back is also relieved 
with two hovering Gandharvas. Just below the pedestal some devotees are found with 
various offerings. 

Another seated image of Prajnaparamita (81 cm x 53 cm) has found its way to the 
Patna Museum from Udayagiri for preservation and display. The goddess has twelve 
hands.!® 


Tara 

Tara is a common name applied to a large number of feminine deities in the Buddhist 
pantheon. In the Sadhanamala Janguli, Parnasavari, Khadiravant and many others are 
called Tara. She is an emanation of the Dhyani-Buddha Amoghasiddhi. In the simplest 
form Tara carries the blue lotus in the left hand and displays the varada-mudra (attitude 
of boon-giving) in the right. In the tantric works different varieties of Tara are seen. 
Some of them bear the effigy of Amoghasiddhi on their crown while others do not. From 
their pose it is not always possible to identify them. Hence attention is also to be paid 
to their companions for proper identification.!” 

Among the group of Buddhist images dug out at Solampur in Balasore district and 
fixed to the outer walls of the modern Raghunatha temple, there is one two-armed image 
of Tara in the tribhariga attitude. She holds a lotus in her left hand and grants boons 
with her right. Another two-armed Tara seated at case on a lotus pedestal is seen at 
Lalitagiri. Its right hand is in the varada pose while in the left it holds a vajra. 
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Two Tari images made of red sandstone and recovered from the site of 
Banesvaranasi, prove Orissa’s great success in the plastic art. One of them is missing, 
and the other is preserved in the Patna Museum.!*! Another image of Tara at Kaupur 
in the Balasore district lies under a tree by the side of a road leading to the village. 
The goddess is in the standing pose and displays the varada-mudra with the right hand 
while her left hand is placed on a female standing close with a lotus-stalk. To the right 
is a devotee in the arijalihasta. The five Dhyani-Buddhas are shown on the top of 
the backslab in a row. Hovering Gandharvas are also clearly relieved on the plain halo 
behind her head. . 

Some figures of Tara have been acquired for the Orissa State Museum from the 
Buddhist site at Ayodhya in the district of Balasore. Some local people are said to have 
kept under their possession some finest figures of this variety too. Here is an illustration 
(Pl. 45) of one such image which is two-armed and seated at ease on a lotus-throne in 
the lJalita pose. The matted hair of the goddess is carefully dressed and is allowed to 
fall down at both the sides of her shoulders. The halo at the back is egg-shaped. The 
fine workmanship of the modelling of her limbs is expressed by the oval face, round busts, 
slim waist and rhythmic hands and feet and all these together reveal the artistic sensibility 
of the sculptors. Thus from the beautifully shaped fingers to the sensuous lips, from the 
slender waist and small breasts to the gentle swaying of the svelte body there is grace 
and charm.! The artist has expressed not only her external charm but also the divine 
beauty within. The face half-smiling expresses compassion that goes in harmony with 
the rhythm of her right hand which bestows boons. The eyes half-closed aim at the tip 
of the nose which express her concern both in the inner and the outer worlds. Of the 
two lotus-stems rising on both sides, the left one appears to have been held by her left 
hand. The right one is shown with the miniature of a stupa at its top.A pair of hovering 
Vidyadhari are seen in the sky with garlands of flowers in their hands while a female 
devotee kneels down with folded hands underneath the throne. 

From the most promising site at Acutrajpur in the district of Puri, an image (Pl. 
46) of Tara made of hard black stone has been acquired and kept in the premises of 
the Godavarisa Vidyapitha, a few yards from its find place. The image is in perfect 
condition and is very beautiful to look at with “elongated eyes, high arched eyebrows, 
profuse jewellery, ornate lotus, rich pedestal and the sensuous carving of the breasts and 
the body.”!” 

Tara is also called Tarini according to the dhyana found in the Paricakdra section 
of the Advayavajra-samgraha (p.43). The goddess Tarini, worshipped at Banapur in the 
district of Puri is, no doubt, a Tara. She is in the sitting pose on a lotus throne, exhibiting 
the varada-mudra with her right hand and carrying the stem of a lotus in the left. The 
top of the slab is relieved with the five Dhyani-Buddhas, Adi-Buddha and the Manusi- 
Buddha and below the lotus throne, seven ratnas are represented. A few Buddhist images 
unearthed at Bania Sahi, Cuttack include a beautiful specimen of Tara.!2 

Beautiful images of Tara are seen at Ratnagiri and the largest one among them has 
found its way to the Patna Museum (Pl. 47). This is a two-armed Tara measuring 
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164 cm x 105 cm and stands gracefully on a lotus pedestal. At the top of the slab five 
Dhyani-Buddhas are seen engraved. The eight perils are also engraved on either side 
of the image in a framework. This may, therefore, be treated as the image of 
Astamahabhaya-Tara, who is also regarded as a variety of Sita-Tara.’™ Another Sita-Tara 
image procured from the Cuttack district was in the collection of Mr. A. Ghosh of Calcutta 
and it subsequently found its way to the Brooklyn Museum. It is a large image of two 
arms, the left being in the varada-mudra and the right holding a lotus with long stalk. 
The four-armed Bhrkuti attends the deity on the right side and the kneeling mate on 
the left.!26 

There is the image of a Khadiravani-Tara!”” (Pl. 48) at Chaudwar standing in the 
graceful tribhanga pose. If holds the long stalk of a lotus (nilotpala) in the left hand 
and bestows boon with the right. Two deities most probably Asokakanta-Marici and 
Ekajata attend on two sides. Khadiravani-Tara commonly known as Syama-Tara because 
of her green colour, is very popular with the Tantric Buddhists.!?8 

Another image of Khadiravani-Tara (Pl. 49) was procured from the ruins of the 
Udayagiri and is now lodged in the Patna Museum. The deity is represented in a sitting 
attitude. 

Inside the compound of the Rameswara temple at Baudh a seated image with two 
arms is being worshipped in the name of Ugratara. This image has been identified by 
R.D. Banerji with Mahattari-Tara.’” N.N. Vasu™ has given an account of a number of 
Buddhist images found then in the Mayurbhanja district of which Janguli-Tara®! from 
Hariharapur, Arya-Tara!” from Ranibandha and Dharma! and Sitala’™ from Badasahi 
are the most remarkable. 

Goddess Vajra-Tara commands great popularity among the Buddhists. She has four- 
faces and eight-arms. In her four right hands she holds the vajra, the noose, the arrow 
and the conch. In the four left hands she has the yellow night lotus, the bow, the goad 
and the raised tarjani.’® She bears the effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha Ratnasambhava on 
her crown. When worshipped in the mandala ten goddesses accompany her. 

Ayodhya, as mentioned earlier, was a rich site of Buddhist antiquities. A rare image 
of Vajra-Tara (Pl. 50) is preserved inside the Uttaresvara temple, which is very popular 
in the name of Thakurani of Ayodhya. The goddess is decked in rich ornaments and is 
four-faced and eight-armed. The faces are graceful and resplendent with blooming youth 
and each of the heads wears a conical dress, on which is seen an image of seated 
Ratnasambhava. She sits in the vajraparyarika pose on a lotus-throne. With her right 
hands she holds the vajra, the noose, the conch and the arrows and with the left hands, 
the vajrarikusa, the nilotpala, the bow and the tarjani. She is found surrounded in four 
directions by four female deities who may be identified with Puspa-Tara, Dhipa-Tara, 
Dipa-Tara. and Gandha-Tara occupying the east, the south, the west and the north 
respectively. The image of Vajra-Tara is very rare and this representation at Ayodhya 
is relatively a perfect specimen in India.™” 

The fairly large number of sculptures excavated from the debris round the ruined 
stupa at Ratnagiri include the image of a Vajra-Tara. Made of chlorite stone and measuring 
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22.8 cm in height the deity is seated on a double-petalled lotus in the vajraparyankasana. 
She is four-faced and eight-armed. Of her four faces only three are visible. The four 
attributes she holds in the four right hands are vajra, noose, arrow and conch shell (held 
along with the varada-mudra). Of the four left hands three hold a bow, the stalk of a 
night-lotus and a goad and the fourth one shows the tarjani-mudrd. She is embellished 
with anklets, armlets, bangles, a necklace, ear-rings etc. Her mukutas are high. Stylistically 
the image may not be later than the tenth century A.D. 

The late R.P. Chanda could acquire five beautiful specimens from Kendrapara for 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Among the acquisitions there was the image of a four- 
armed Tara (Pl. 51) identified with Durgottarini-Tara,!33 a variety of Green-Tara. It sits 
on a lotus throne in the Zalita pose and measures 163 cm by 93 cm. It carries the goad 
with the upper right hand while the lower right one expresses the varada-mudré. In 
its upper left hand it carries the noose while the lower left one holds the long stalk 
of a lotus. The Dhyani-Buddhas Amitabha and Aksobhya are seen on the left and right 
side of the aura respectively and just below, are two small images of Tara. 

In the Praci valley innumerable Tara images have come to our notice. In the 
Jagannatha temple of Fategarh two brass images of Tara are found. One of them is seated 
while the other is standing. Besides, images of Tara are found preserved in the Laksesvara 
temple at Phulanakhara by the side of the river Praci, in the Trivenisvara temple at 
Tiruna, in the Isanesvara temple at Jiunti, in the Camunda temple of Ketakivana area 
of Narasinghpur near Nayabhat, in the Agikhia-matha at Sohagapur etc. In the village 
Phiriphira near Adasapur there is a beautiful representation of this deity under a banyan 
tree (Pl. 52). It is made out of a piece of sandstone measuring about 120 cm in height. 
In course of time the image has been almost entwined by the prop roots of the banyan 
tree. The left edge of the image is visible at present. This photograph was taken some 
years back when the deity was partially covered. Another image of Tara of chlorite stone 
about 60 cm high has been enshrined in the Thakurani-shed of the village Basantapur 
near Carichaka and is worshipped in the name of Daksinacandi for she faces the south. 
It looks very beautiful with jewelled ornaments. It exhibits a remarkable artistic expression 
both in style and execution. 

Among the bronzes from Acutrajpur as many as seventeen icons have been identified 
with Tara. These icons usually exhibit the varada-mudra with their right hands while 
the left hands hold the stalks of lotus flowers. All of them are two-armed and do not 
bear the effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha on their crowns. Among them two are standing 
and others are seated. All the icons are profusely ornamented with anklets on the feet, 
bracelets in the hands, necklaces round the necks, elaborate girdles round the waists 
and different types of head-dress. 
these seated icons we find a Mahattari-Tara and an Arya-Tara both belonging 

group of Green-Taras. The goddess Mahattari-Tara (Pl. 53) sits in the vajra- 
i on wr ev pedestal. Although her broad face is partly mutilated, 
She eli Oo ge Hs er half-closed eyes and the calm facial appearance is not marred. 
-mudra with the right palm and holds the stalk of an uptala 
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Pl. 43. Sambara from Ratnagiri 


Pl.45. Tara, Ayodhya 


Pl. 44. Prajnaparamita, Ratnagiri 


Pl. 46. Tara, Acutrajpur 
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Pl. 53. Mahattari-Tara from Acutrajpur 


Pl. 54. Tara from Acutrajpur 
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Pl. 55. Pandara from Acutrajpur Pl.56. Astabhuja or Samksipta- 
Marici from Kendrapara 


Pl. 57. Astabhuja-Marici, Ayodhya 
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Pl. 58. Asokakanta-Marici from Khicing 


Pl. 59. Marici, Astaranga 


Pl. 60. Sadabhuja-Marici from Udala 
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Pl. 61. Astabhuja-Marici, Garedipancana 
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Pl. 62. Aparajita, Lalitagiri 


Pl. 63. Kurukulla, Udayagiri 
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Pl. 64. Uddiyana-Kurukulla from Acutrajpur 
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Pl. 65. Standing Bhrkuti from 
Acutrajpur 


Pl. 66. Bhrkuti in the paryarikdsana from 
Acutrajpur 


Pl. 67. Vajravarahi, Chaudvar Digitized by srujanika@gmail.com 


Pl. 68. Vasudhara, Ratnagiri Pl. 69. Vasudhara, Ratnagiri 
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Pl. 71. Hariti, Ratnagiri 
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Pl. 70. Vasudhara, Ratnagiri 


Pl. 72. Cunda, Bania Sahi, Cuttack 


PI. 73. Cunda from Acutrajpur 
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in the left hand. She wears a sdri, a portion of which is spread on the seat and an uttariya 
in upavutta-fashion. Behind the goddess a solid oval halo with four mouldings edged by 
stylised tongues of flames is fixed to the visva-padma pedestal. The icon measures 16.5 
cm in height. 

Mention may be made of a standing icon of Tara in this bronze hoard (Pl. 54). This 
variety of Tara is usually répresented as a companion of some forms of Avalokitesvara 
like Khasarpana. The face of the icon is considerably abraded. The goddess is standing 
on a circular visva-padma. Her right palm resting on her left palm is in the attitude 
of causing the flower to blossom forth. She is richly decorated with ornaments. She puts 
on a short sari and a long folded uttariya suspended artistically from either side of the 
shoulder. She is tall and slim. A small leaf-shaped halo with broad flames at the edge 
is seen behind the head of the goddess. 


Pandara 


Pandara who is also known as Pandaravasini is the spiritual consort of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Amitabha. She is the embodiment of the element of Fire. Her cognizable symbol is the 
padma (lotus).!3* An icon of a female deity in the hoard of bronzes from Acutrajpur (Pl. 
55) lodged in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar is identified with the goddess 
Pandara. This icon of about 8 cm in height looks motherly with her short physical structure, 
full limbs and roundish face. The goddess sits in the Zalit@asana pose on the lotus. Her 
left palm placed on the knee exhibits the varada-mudra while the right hand that rests 
on the lotus-seat holds the stalk of a lotus. Her right foot rests on a lotus-leaf. She is 
clad with a sari and an uttariya and bedecked in anklets, valayas, armlets, ear-studs 
and a short crown. In the form of a large bun, her hair is at the back of the head. The 
oval halo at her back is solid, the raised rim of which is encompassed by broad flames. 
The icon is ascribable to the ninth-tenth century A.D. 


Nairatma 


The word ‘Nairatma’ or ‘non-soul’ stands for sSunya in which the Bodhisattva merges on 
attainment of nirvana. The conception of siunya, in course of time, took the shape of a 
goddess in whose embrace the Bodhisattva is said to remain in eternal bliss and happiness. 
As the colour of the sky or sunya is blue, Nairatma takes the same colour. She dances 
over the chest of a corpse in the ardhaparyarka attitude. She holds a kartri in the right 
hand and a kapala with a khatvarga in the right. Her hair is brown and raised upward. 
Her face looks terrible with bare fangs, three round eyes and protruding tongue. On her 
crown she bears the image of Aksobhya.!! | 

In the Praci valley there is a village named Tiruna, where an image of Nairatma 
is found half-buried and uncared-for. It is made of blue chlorite. Measuring about 105 
cm in height the goddess stands in a dancing attitude raising the left leg upward and 
trampling upon a corpse, that lies with its face upward on a visva-padma. She has a 
terrible appearance with two canine teeth, large eyes and flame-shaped hairs rising 
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upwards. The garland of skulls she wears, makes her more ferocious. The ornaments 
she puts on include a seven-stringed necklace, a girdle, bracelets and a crown. The crown 
is partially broken resulting in the missing of the image of her sire Akgobhya. Her left 
hand is raised while the right is bent down. The attributes of both the hands are broken. 
Both in style and execution the image exhibits a remarkable artistic expression and proves 
itself to be the creation of an artist of repute. 


Marici 

Marici is first in importance and popularity among the deities emanating from the Dhyani- 
Buddha Vairocana. She is the Vajrayanic goddess of dawn and is conceived in six different 
forms having one, three, five or six faces and two eight, ten or twelve arms. She is generally 
seen in the company of four deities like Varttali. \’adali, Varali, and Varahamukhi and 
is recognised by her sow-face and her chariot drawn by seven pigs. Rahu is her charioteer. 
The needle and the thread are her characteristic symbols by which it is presumed she 
sews up the mouths and the eyes of the wicked. 

Among the acquisitions of late R.P. Chanda from Kendrapara for the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, as stated above, there is one Marici (Pl. 56) image of three faces and eight 
arms known as Astabhuja-Marici or Samksipta-Marici.’* She stands in the alidha attitude 
on her chariot drawn by seven stout pigs. Her principal face displays passionate love 
while the sow-like left face displays wrath with bare fangs and the right expresses peace. 
She is richly embellished with ornaments and holds conventional attributes like needle, 
strings, arikusa, noose, bow, arrow, vajra etc. in her hands, while at the top of her tiara 
the effigy of Vairocana is visible. 

Another image of Marici (Pl. 57) which is the presiding deity of Ayodhya in the 
Balasore district has a great affinity with the Marici acquisitioned from Kendrapara. She 
is worshipped as Jayadurga by the local people in the mantra meant for Durga for the 
reason that in front of the Jayadurga temple a sixteen-sided monolithic pillar mounted 
by a lion has been installed. The goddess is three-faced and eight-armed and stands in 
the alidha pose on the chariot drawn by eight pigs. Her three faces are identical with 
those of Kendrapara specimens in shape and sentiment. As per other iconographic 
features, it carries the thread and the needle in the first pair of hands, displays the 
tarjani and the goad with the second pair and holds the bow and the arrow in the third 
pair. The left one in the fourth pair is unfortunately mutilated, but the asoka branch 
it holds is clearly visible and in the right it probably carries a vajra. The effigy of the 
Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana is depicted on its crown. It is surrounded by attendant figures 
one of which is making a big stride in between its uppermost right hand and the right 
face The image measures about 107 cm in height and the popular Buddhist dharani 

Ye dharma hetu... etc.” is incised on the slab in the characters of the tenth century A.D. 
assigning the image to the same period. 

An image of Astabhuja-Marici brought from Khicing (Pl. 58) is found in the small 
Museum at Baripada. It stands in the alidha attitude on a car drawn by seven sows 
and the head of Rahu is seen in the place of the charioteer. Of her three faces, the left 
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one is like the face of a sow and the two others are just like those of previous ones. 
In its four right hands it holds a vajra, arnkusa (upper portion broken), arrows and a 
needle, while the four left ones exhibit the tarjan! and noose, the bough of an asoka 
tree, a bow and a string. An asoka tree is visible from its back identifying it with an 
Agsokakanta-Marici.*4 

The popular Buddhist creed “Ye dharma hetu.... etc.”is inscribed on the slab to the 
left side, which places it on paleographic consideration in about the eleventh century, A.D. 

At Astaranga in the Praci valley of Puri district an image of Marici (Pl. 59) is placed 
on a brick mound under a pipal tree. The image measures 33 cm x 43 cm and is carved 
out of black chlorite stone. Her chariot in which she stands in the alidha attitude is 
shaped like a caitya and seven stout pigs draw the same, the charioteer being the head 
of Rahu. Four accompanying deities known as Varttali, Vadali, Varali and Varahamukhi 
are seen at the four cardinal directions. Of the eight arms four are unfortunately mutilated 
in spite of which the ayudhas the image holds can be traced correctly. She holds the 
vajra and a branch of asoka tree in the first pair of hands, a bow and arrows in the 
second pair, probably displays the noose with the tarjani and the goad in the third pair 
and the usual attributes the needle and the thread in the fourth pair which are badly 
broken. Out of her three faces the main one glows with the emotion of a virgin maiden 
(passionate love), the left one having the appearance of a sow has a calm and sober look 
instead of fangs and the right one expresses a choleric temper and appears irritated and 
fearful. She wears a conical head dress which bears the miniature representation of the 
Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana. 

Not only at Astaranga but also at some other places like Kahala (near Astaranga), 
Ramcandi (Ramacandi temple), Bhianpara, Tiruna and Betenda (all are near Nayahat), 
Daluakani (Valesvara temple) in the Praci valley Marici images are found. 

From Udala region of the Mayurbhanja district two images of Marici have been 
acquired for the Baripada Museum.!* Both the figures are of three faces with sow-like 
faces on the left and shown in the alidha attitude on the chariots drawn by seven pigs 
and the heads of Rahu being the charioteers. One of the figures is four-armed, which 
carries vajra and bow in the first pair of hands and the arrow and the noose with tarjant 
in the second pair of hands. It carries an effigy of Vairocana on its crown. The other 
figure (Pl. 60) with six arms is now broken into two pieces. In the right hands it holds 
the vajra, the double arrows and the goad where the left hands exhibit the tarjant and 
the noose, a bunch of asoka flowers and the bow. Images of four attending deities are 
shown on the four cardinal directions of the goddess. It bears a conical crown with the 
effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana. 

A small image of Marici (Pl. 61) of 30.5 cm in height is placed in the jagamohana 
of the Buddhandatha Siva temple at Garedipancana near Bhubaneswar. The deity is three- 
faced and eight-armed and rides a chariot emerging from the womb of a caitya. Rahu, 
the charioteer is seen at the centre and seven sows are clearly visible at the bottom of 
the chariot. Richly embellished with ornaments, the deity stands in the pratyalidha pose 
on the floor of the chariot covered with a visva-padma. She holds all the prescribed ayudhas 
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including asoka bough. All her three heads are provided with crowns. Among the precious 
jewels an effigy of the Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana appears in the central crown. The image 
may be traced to the early 11th century A.D. 

The group of Buddhist sculptures recovered by the local people of Taraur in the Cuttak 
district when renovation work of the Taladanda canal was on, includes an image of Marici 
with three heads and eight arms. It stands in the alidha attitude on a chariot drawn 
by seven pigs and is a prototype of the MAarici images found in Orissa at Astaranga, 
Ayodhya, Khicing. Of the ayudhas held by the goddess only the needle, the thread, the 
bow, the arrow, the asoka tree etc. are clearly visible. She is richly embellished with 
ornaments. MArici images representing similar iconographic characteristics are found at 
Dihasahi and Maricipur in the district of Cuttack. The Marici at Dihasahi is under worship 
by the local people as Gramadevatt!. The village Maricipur is supposed to have been named 
after the Buddhist goddess Maric!. A six-headed Oddiyana or Uddiyana-MaricI of this 
place is yet to draw the attention of zealous scholars. 

The hoard of bronzes from Acutrajpur contains an icon of a goddess which is identified 
with Asokakanta-Marici. It has one head and two arms and the two-armed ASokakanta- 
Marici is generally rare in India. With slight flexion (abhariga), the goddess stands on 
the pericarp of a lotus under boughs of an asoka tree and the lotus rests on squarish 
hollow pedestal. A boar (sukara), the mount of the goddess is represented in front of 
the pedestal. The goddess, with a smile in her face, exhibits the varada-mudré with 
her right palm and holds a branch of asoka tree with leaves and flowers in her left 
hand. Branches of asoka tree are seen at the top of the halo. It wears a sari held by 
a girdle, and an uttariya in the style of an upavita. It is adorned with its personal 
ornaments including valayas, a beaded hara, an upavita, ear-studs and a high conical 
crown with a caitya against its front side in place of Vairocana. The icon is 11 cm in 
height. 


Aparajita 
Aparajita is two-armed and one-faced. Her right hand displays the act of dealing a slap 
while the left hand holds the noose round the raised index finger against her chest. Her 
face is awful, terrible and ferocious. She is decked in various gems. She is the destroyer 
of all wicked beings and her parasol is raised over her head by a host of wicked and 
ferocious gods, Brahma and others. She is represented as trampling upon the Hindu god 
Ganeéa.!46 

In the sculpture-shed at Lalitagiri, the image of an Aparajita (Pl. 62) has been lodged. 
Previously it decorated a wall of the hermit’s temple. Unfortunately its upraised right 
hand has been broken in the process of shifting the image to this shed. This image more 
than 152 cm high has, however, some iconographic deviations. The goddess stamps 
violently on two crouchant figures. Her right hand holds a flower while the left hand 
displays the tarjant. There is a parasol over her head but the parasol-bearer is not Brahma 
or any other male god, but a female deity, might be the consort of Indra. Of the two 
crouchant figures, one can be identified with the crawling Ganesa and the other with 
the retreating Mara. Her face is not awful and ferocious, but seems very charming and 
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smiling.’ In view of the bulging eyes and thick lower lip, C. Fabri puts it between 750 
and 800 A.D.’ An image of Aparajita has recently been excavated from the Buddhist 
site at Udayagiri. The upper portions of the deity is broken and found missing. 


Kurukulla 


Kurukulla emanates from the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha. She is said to confer 
success in the tantric rite of vasikarana or bewitchment. Her mantra is “Om Kurukulle 
Hum Hrih Svaha.” If this mantra is muttered ten thousand times, any man can be 
bewitched. Thirty thousand times will be sufficient for subduing a minister and one lakh 
times for a king. Her mantra is also a charm against snake bites.’ She is conceived 
in different forms with two or six or eight arms. When endowed with four-arms she is 
known as Uddiyana-Kurukulla.!’ Another four-armed form is known as Tarodbhava- 
Kurukulla.!#! 

The treasures of Udayagiri includes a figure of Kurukulla (Pl. 63). The deity is four- 
armed and sits on a visva-padma pedestal in the lalita-ksepa pose. Though mutilated 
partially, the image is in a good state. Her attributes in hands are clearly visible. She 
holds a red lotus and a bow in her two left hands and displays a club and the varada 
attitude with her two right hands. Although her attributes somewhat deviate from the 
prescribed sadhana N.K. Sahu identifies it with Tarodbhava-Kurukulla. 

Inside the candana mandapa at Kakatapur on the bank of the river Pract, a four- 
armed image of a goddess made of chlorite is found fixed to the wall. This goddess is 
called Narayani by the local people. So far as her sitting attitude and ayudhas in hands 
are concerned, she is the nice representation of a Tarodbhava-Kurukulla. 

In the bronze collections from Acutrajpur, we come across an image of Uddiyana- 
Kurukulla of 11.1 cm height (Pl. 64). This goddess looks fierce with three eyes, four arms 
and protruding teeth. She holds a goad and the stalk of a lotus in her principal pair 
of hands. Her right hand in the second pair is in the attitude of shooting an arrow while 
the left one is engaged in drawing the bow to the full extent. She wears a cloth of small 
width tightly fitted round her thighs and is adorned with beaded anklets, a broad girdle 
with a row of discs, beaded bangles, armlets, short beaded hara, a necklace, ear ornaments 
and a short crown with a lotus in the centre. She wears a long garland of fifteen human 
heads. Her hair, tied with a single string, rises above her head in the shape of flames. 
She is in a dancing pose in the ardhaparyarika attitude keeping the toes of her left foot 
on the chest of a corpse lying in the kayotsarga posture on the pericarp of a visva-padma. 
The image is in the round and the backside has a fine finish. 


Bhrkuti 
The goddess Bhrkuti emanates from the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha. She is one-faced, four- 
armed and three-eyed. She exhibits the varada-mudra and the rosary by her two right 
hands while her two left hands carry the tridand! and the kamandalu. Her crown is 
stamped with the effigy of Amitabha. She is peaceful in appearance and blooms with 
youth.’ 
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The bronze hoard from Acutrajpur contain two images of Bhrukuti. The first one 
(Pl. 65) is 34.5 cm high and has one face, four-heads and three eyes. With one of the 
hands it shows the varada-mudrd while the other holds the rosary. The two left hands 
carry a tridanda (a triple staff) and a kamandalu. Its crown is stamped with a caitya 
instead of Amitabha, which may not be considered a deviation, for in sadhana No. 15 
of the published Sadhanamala!®™ we see Khasarpana Bhrkuti as Jatamukutini-miurddhant 
caityalankrta. The goddess stands on the pericarp of a visva-padma with rising stamens. 
The modelling of the icon with tall physical frame, well-built face, arms and legs represents 
solid and refined plastic treatment. The icon may be assignable to the tenth century A.D. 

The other icon of Bhrkuti (Pl. 66) is four-armed and three-eyed and bears a caitya 
against the jatamukuta. Its two natural palms are folded together in the anjali-mudra 
and placed against the chest. With the upper right and left hands it holds respectively 
a rosary and a tridanda, which is broken. Putting on a sari, held by a cord and an uttariya 
in the fashion of an upavita it sits in the paryankasana attitude on the lotus throne 
with a single row of petals. It is seen without ornaments and is 29.8 cm in total height. 

The Khasarpana-Avalokitesvara which was standing on a mound at the Udayagiri 
Buddhist site in 1928 (when late R.P. Chanda visited the place), is said to have been 
flanked by two divinities, a four-armed Bhrkuti being in the right.’™ This companion deity 
Bhrkuti also holds the same attributes as found in he hands of her lord. Several other 
stone images of Bhrkuti as companions of Avalokitesvara are also represented with 
identical attributes.!* 


Vajravarahi 


Vajravarahi (adamantine sow) is an emanation of the Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana. She is 
called so for the reason that she has an excrescence near her right ear looking like the 
face of a sow. She is the consort of the Heruka and her union with Heruka constitute 
two popular Buddhist Tantras, namely, the Cakrasambhara-tantra and the Vajravarahi- 
tantra. Vajravarahi is represented in three different forms with two-arms and four-arms. 
In all forms she is terrible in appearance, entirely nude and dances on a corpse.’ The 
image of this goddess is extremely rare in India. 

An image of Vajravarahi which was seen along with the image of Khadiravani- 
Tara in 1928 by R.P. Chanda in a modern Vaisnavite temple at Chaudwar is now missing. 
The photograph of this goddess (Pl. 67) shows the one-faced and two-armed deity in the 
nude and with dishevelled hair. She dances on two fierce-looking corpses holding a vajra 
(thunder weapon) and exhibiting tarjani in the right hand and a kapala (the upper half 
of a human skull) in the left. A khatvariga tipped with vajra is seen passing across her 
left thigh, bust and shoulder. In the front of the deity a female devotee kneeling down 
worships her and a Lima just above the female devotee offers homage in a mystic way 
standing on a lotus and holding a small human figure in his anijali. Behind the deity 


is a seated Bodhisattva. Two heavenly musicians playi ical instrum 
playing gracefully o 
are found hovering in the sky. po ୨ 
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Varttali 


Varttali is one of the four attendant goddesses of Marici. She is sow-faced and four-armed. 
She is decked in all kinds of ornaments and carries the noose and the asoka with the 
two left hands and the vajrarikusa and the needle with the right.!5® 

An image of Varttali!®® has been unearthed from the debris of Ayodhya in the Balasore 
district. It has three eyes and four arms and it stands in the alidha attitude on a well- 
decorated lotus throne. The vajrarnkusa and the siici are seen in her right hands and 
the noose and the asoka in the left hands. It is now kept in the Jayadurga (Marici) 
temple and is under active worship. 


Vasudhara 


Vasudhara is the consort of Jambhala, the Buddhist god of wealth. The sadhanas meant 
for her in the Sadhanamala depict her as in the prime of youth and richly embellished 
with all sorts of ornaments. She exhibits the varada-mudr& with the right hand while 
her left hand carries ears of corn (dhanyamanjari) with the vessel showering gems. She 
bears the image of either Aksobhya or Ratnasambhava. The absence of the description 
about her dasana in the sadhanas indicates that she is represented in both seated and 
standing attitude. Sometimes she is represented as one-faced and six-armed and in this 
form she sits in the lalitasana.!#! 

The treasures of Ratnagiri include two images of Vasudhara. Both of them are one- 
faced and two-armed seated in the lalitasana. The first goddess (Pl. 68) sits on a visva- 
padma with her right foot resting on a lotus leaf. In the left hand, which is slightly 
raised, she holds ears of corn, and the right palm with which she exhibits the varada- 
mudra rests on the knee and a round object (a lemon according to Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri, 
Vol. I, p.236) is found on the palm. The goddess is decorated with ornaments like anklets, 
bracelets, armlets, finger-rings, kundalas, a short ornate mukuta etc. She wears a sari 
held by a girdle and an upavita. Her hair is artistically arranged on the crown of the 
head in the shape of a bun. With half-opened eyes and slightly smiling face the image 
appears to be an excellent artistic specimen. At the tcp corner of the backslab two hovering 
Vidyadharas with garlands in hands are seen proceeding towards the goddess. Below the 
seat a kneeling devotee with folded hands is clearly visible. Stylistically the image may 
be ascribable to the 9th century A.D. 

The second one (Pl. 69) sits on a plain-footed seat in the lalitasana attitude. Like 
the one above, she carries ears of corn in the left hand which is slightly raised and 
displays the varada-mudra with the right palm with a round object (may be a citron) 
which rests on the knee. She is adorned with anklets, armlets, necklace, bangles, 
makarakundala, finger-ring and ornate crown. With a piece of beaded string, her hair 
is tied and dressed artistically in the form of a bun of the crown. At the top of the oblong 
backslab a Vidyadhara with garlands in hands is seen hovering. 

Another image of Vasudhara of Ratnagiri (Pl. 70), the description of which has been 
given in detail by Debala Mitra!’® is in high relief and measures 77.5 cm in height. The 
goddess sits in the /alitésana on a cushion placed above a legged pedestal. Her hanging 
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right foot rests on a smaller cushion. Her left hand holds ears of corn while her right 
hand placed on the knee is found with a round object (citron or mani). She wears a Sari 
and elegantly bejewelled in anklets, girdle, a necklace, a hara, armlets, kundalas and 
a short mukuta with three ornate projections. Her hair is dressed like a bun and tied 
with a ribbon, the ends of which are seen on either side of the bun. At the top of the 
elongated oval halo are seen two hovering Vidyadharas with garlands. 

The recent excavation at Lalitagiri has yielded an image of Vasudhara of equal finish 
and excellence and this image is kept in the newly-built museum there. 


Hariti 
Hariti, a popular Buddhist goddess, occupies a pivotal position in the Buddhist literature. 
She stands as a symbol of the concept of motherhood like the mother goddess in the 
Hindu pantheon. As tradition goes, she was a Yaksini of Rajagrha. Her name was Abhirati 
and she married Pancika, a Yaksa of Gandhara. She was blessed with five hundred 
children. Abhirati, in course of time, began stealing and devouring the children of Rajagrha. 
This cannibal attitude of Abhirati made her known as Hariti, the stealer of children. 
She did not give up her habit and finding no alternative, the distressed parents of Rajagrha 
approached Buddha to save their children from Hariti. Buddha decided that he would 
make Hariti feel the pain one gets at the loss of one’s child and thus to put an end 
to her cannibalism, he stole away Priyankara, her youngest and most favourite son and 
kept him beneath his begging bowl. Hariti searched for her child all over the world but 
in vain. Ultimately she came to Buddha and with folded hands prayed for her lost child. 
Buddha told her to realise the sorrows and pains of the parents whose children had been 
devoured by her. She could realise her folly, repented for the same and promised to give 
up cannibalism. Instantly she accepted the precept of Buddha and, on her request, for 
the subsistence of her family, Buddha advised the people of Rajagrha to supply her food. 
Therefore, in the Buddhist viharas there was the practice of offering a part of the food 
of the monks to Hariti and her five hundred children. What the tradition avers is 
substantiated when we quote the Chinese pilgrim J-tsing in the following lines. “For the 
reason, the image of Hariti is found either in the porch or in a corner of the dining 
hall of all Indian monasteries depicting her as holding a babe in her arms and round 
her knees three or five children.”163 

| Hariti is, therefore, recognised by her association with children. She is usually seated 
with a child at her bare breast or on her lap.She is sometimes accompanied with five 
children and this, probably, represents five hundred children. She carries in one hand 
a pomegranate (a dalimba tree with its fruit).!6 

The treasures of Ratnagiri include an image of Hariti (Pl. 71) made of chlorite stone. 
It is 71.1 cm in length and 4.5 in width. The goddess sits on a footed seat in the lalitasana. 
She carries a bejewelled child in her lap.In her right hand she holds the branch of a 
I i as discussed above is found in the hands of the child. Debala 
with a round object like modaka (round sweetmeats). Behind the 

probably meant for the child. The deity is richly decked in anklets 
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with bell-shaped pendants, rows of bangles, a broad-beaded necklace, beaded armlets, a 
kundala in the left ear and an ear-stud in the right ear, finger-rings, a chain-shaped 
girdle with a flower-shaped clasp and a crown with flower decoration. At her back is 
a plain oval halo.!é6 

In the Acutrajpur hoard as many as four images with children in their laps appear 
to be of this category. But Debala Mitra has identified them with Jain deity Amra or 
Ambika (the Yaksi or Sasana-devi of Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara).!? 


Cunda 


Cunda is assigned to the Dhyani-Buddha Vaircocana in the Mafijuvajra-mandala of the 
Nispannayogavali. She is also known by some other names like Cunda, Cundra, Cunda 
and Cundra. The mantra meant for her in the Sadhanamalda (Om cale cule cunde svaha) 
contains the word ‘Cunda’ in the vocative as ‘Cunde’ and as such it will be more appropriate 
to accept the correct name of the goddess as Cunda and on this very ground B. 
Bhattacharyya accepts this name.!® Cunda appears for he first time in the 
Manjusrimulakalpa, a work of about 200 A.D. in the name of Candra. In the Guhyasamédéja- 
tantra, a work of about 300 A.D., which is assigned to Asanga, she finds a mention as 
Cundravajri. She is also referred to in the Siksasamuccaya of Santideva. Three sadhanas 
(nos. 129, 130 and 131) in the published Sadhanamala!’ describe her and three 
descriptions in the Nispannayogavali (pp.49, 57, 89 ) also give details about her. In these 
descriptions she is conceived in various forms having two, four, six, sixteen and many 
more hands and various attributes. The aforesaid three sadhanas in the Sadhanamala 
describe the principal goddess in one form only. She is one-faced and four-armed and 
shows the varada-mudra with the right hand and carries the book on a lotus in the 
left. The two other hands hold the bowl. 

An image identified with Cunda (Pl. 72) by N.K. Sahu,” is seen worshipped in the 
name of Vasuli Thakurani in Bania Sahi of the Cuttack town. She is four-armed and 
sits in the full paryankasana pose on the lotus-throne. She counts the rosary in the upper 
right hand and displays the varada-mudra in the lower right hand. Her two left hands 
which were broken have been restored subsequently by the local people. The lower left 
hand has been shaped in the style same as the lower right hand, i.e. exhibition of the 
varada-mudrda. 

The hoard of bronzes from Acutrajpur includes five images of Cunda of which four 
are same in style and attributes. These four images are four-armed and characterised 
by soft and disciplined treatment of the body and face with deeply absorbed meditative 
expression. These are all clad in transparent sari and uttariya, the latter being worn 
in the style of an upavita. They are decorated in anklets, thin bangles, armlets, necklace 
etc. and their coiled locks falling on shoulders are artistically dressed. They are all seated 
straight in the vajraparyarika attitude on visva-padmas above footed pedestals. Of the 
four hands, in each case, the two natural arms are in the dhydana-mudra with a bowl 
on the right palm, placed on the left. The upper right hand holds a rosary while the 
corresponding left bears a water-pot. Discs, presumably with the Buddhist creed are fixed 
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to the inner side of the visva-padmas.” 

The fifth one (Pl. 73) is six-armed and differs from the above four in attributes only. 
Its two natural hands rest on the lap in the dhyana-mudra with a flatish bowl on the 
right palm placed on the left. Of the remaining hands the upper right carries@ rosary, 
the upper left a long-necked water-pot while the lower left holds a full-blown lotus and 
the lower right resting on the knee displays the varada-mudrda. The image measures 25 
cm in height and the halo of the image is lost. A disc, attached to the inner side of 
the visva-padma and the pedestal is possibly inscribed with the Buddhist creed.!” 

This short study shows that Buddhist remains are scattered throughout Orissa. Some 
of these places which were of Buddhist importance are now partially or fully under debris 
and need excavations which will bring to light innumerable rare sculptures of the Buddhist 
pantheon, enriching the study of the Indian Buddhist iconography. 

The extensive remains and the topographical features suggest that a great many 
famous monasteries were situated in Orissa. With the decline of Buddhism in Orissa 
people lost all interest in Buddhism and thus the monasteries and other Buddhist 
establishments were abandoned allowing them to be covered by dense vegetation. Thus 
Buddhist plastic art gradually died away. Later on Buddhism was supplanted by Saivism 
and at some Buddhist sites Saivite temples raised their heads. At some places Buddhist 
deities were converted into Hindu deities and such instances are many in number. 

The modern temple of Ramesvara in Baudh is built on the foundation of a Buddhist 
shrine. Buddhist images of Mahayanic and tantric schools are found in the premises 
of this modern temple, many of which are multitude or daubed with vermilion. Of 
these the image of a male deity and a female deity are being worshipped now as 
Hindu deities. R.D. Banerji identifies the female deity with Mahattari-Tara and the male 
deity with one of the Lokesvar classes.” 

Several Buddhist images from the site of Banesvaranasi have been removed to the 
neighbouring villages. These are being worshipped as Hindu deities in the names of 
Mahakali, Bhattarika, Ramacandi, Cutiasuni, Badaraulia etc. The image of SimhanaAada- 
Avalokitesvara removed from this site to an adjacent village Purukutia is being worshipped 
as the goddess Sumaisuni by the local people. The system of offering animal scarifices 
for appeasement of this deity is still in vogue.!™ 

The goddess Tarini worshipped at present at Banapur in the district of Puri is a 
Buddhist deity Tara. It is, of course, a fact that the Buddhist goddess Tara is otherwise 
known as Tarini in the Buddhist pantheon.” Although this is a Buddhist goddess and 
bears a Buddhist name in the mode of worship etc. it is quite Hinduised. 

The goddess Cunda is worshipped at Bania Sahi in the Cuttack town in the name 
ସପ ର ଡଟ Three spurs, namely Olasuni, Landa and 
apace terrace of the Parabhadi peak, there is in a 
ie eo ବନ Hinduised since long. On 
in the bhumisparsa-mudra. He ର d ର a Po 
a temple there t hina amed the image as Mahadeva and started constructing 

P e to enshrine it.”° The three-faced and eight-armed Marici at Ayodhya in 
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Balasore district is being worshipped by the Hindus as the goddess Durga. An image 
of Buddha sitting cross-legged with palms placed on the lap is being worshipped as 
Gramadevati by the villagers of Naiguan, a village in the Praci valley. In the village 
Raisa near Kakatapur an image of Buddha in the yogéasana attitude, which is worn-out 
because of exposure to sun and rain, is being worshipped as the goddess Yagesvarl. 

The temple of Mahakali at Udayagiri was originally a temple of the Buddhist god 
Mahakala. Gradually with the decline of Buddhism it has been made a Saivite temple.!” 
On the top of Ratnagiri there is an old temple dedicated to Mahakala and inside, a 
Buddhist god with a protruding belly is now worshipped as a Hindu deity.” There is 
a temple at Suruda in the Ganjam district known as Budhalingesvara temple and it was 
originally a Buddhist temple in the past. In course of time, the name of Buddha has 
been changed into Budha or old. In Baudh there is a colossal image of Buddha sitting 
in the earth-touching attitude which plays, as told earlier, an important role in the religious 
life of the local people even in the present days. It has been worshipped since long on 
all auspicious occasions as Budharaja, which is but a variant form of Buddharaja.!” 

Thus it appears that the entire Orissa was practically littered with numerous gods 
and goddesses belonging to Tantric Buddhism, that lingered in this land as late as 
the sixteenth century A.D. when this faith had already lost its footing in almost all the 
parts of India. The innate aesthetic impulse of Orissa, thus, gave a great impetus to 
the artistic and sculptural pursuits of the Buddhists during the long career of Buddhism 
in this land. 
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Chapter VIII 


IMPACT OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM ON THE 
LITERATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE OF ORISSA 


antric Buddhism, we have already seen, had a long career in Orissa where it continued 

till the sixteenth century A.D. even after it disappeared from many other parts of 
India. From the eighth century A.D. to the twelfth century, the siddhacaryas or the 
religious preceptors practising Mantrayana Buddhism composed a series of songs known 
as Caryagitis and Dohas designed to provide guidance to their followers for esoteric 
practices. We have already discussed some aspects of these compositions which are 
regarded as the earliest specimens of the old Oriya literature composed at a time when 
the language was just taking a distinctive shape out of the proto-vernacular stage of 
Apabhramsa. This literature had an important role to play in shaping Oriya literature 
the writers of which have derived various ideas from the Caryagitis and the Dohas of 
the siddhacaryas. This will not be difficult to prove if we take some salient features of 
Tantric Buddhism as reflected in the Caryd-songs and the Dohés which influenced the 
later Oriya poets who elaborated them in their writings. In other words, it is a fact that 
Tantric Buddhism influenced Oriya literature to a remarkable extent. 


Sunyavada 


In dwelling upon the different aspects of Tantric Buddhism in Chapter III, we have 
attempted to throw light on the philosophy of Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana. 
It has been shown that the Vajrayanists referred to the sunya in all their works, but 
it was not the sunya of the Madhyamikas to whom both the subject and the object are 
Sunya in essence. The Vajrayanists found a positive aspect in the sinya and in course 
of time Vajrayana came to be known as the path of siunya where siunya was used in 
a special sense denoting vajra. This very sunyavada is current in Oriya literature since 
the days of poet Saraladasa of the fifteenth century A.D. In his works siinya takes different 
names, such as nirguna brahma, alekha, niranjana, nirakara, andkara etc. In Sahajayana 
literature, we find the theory of four kinds of Sunya, viz., Sunya, atisinya, mahasiunya 
and prabhasvara siinya.’ We find in the literature of the later Oriya-saints the description 
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of three or four Sunyas in abundance. Balarama Dasa in the Viratagité,? Acyutananda 
Dasa in the Sunya Samhita? and Yasovanta Dasa in the Premabhakti Brahmagita* have 
described four types of siunyas. Bhima Bhoi in the Brahmanirupana Gita’ has spoken 
of three stunyas and in this text Sriguru explains the three siunyas to his disciple Nirakara. 
According to him, thulasunya-pura or epitome of solid void is known as a sunya which 
is the abode of Nirakara itself. Mahanitya-bhuvana is the second sinya where resides 
Mahima Swami. Above this, there is the Alekha-bhuvana or the dwelling place of Alekha 
which is the third $tunya. 


Cosmological Theory 


The theory of the universe has ever been the first problem in every religion. “The theistic 
system of Buddhism teaches that one universal, all-powerful and immaterial spirit has 
existed from before the commencement of time, and that it will pervade the universe 
throughout all eternity. This spirit is God. He is possessed of supreme power, and is 
endowed with supreme intelligence, and is, therefore, called Adi-Buddha.”’ He is also 
called the Svayambhu or the self-existent. Most of Theistic schools of Buddhism further 
conceive another Being or Spirit known as Adi-Dharma or Adi-Prajna who is associated 
with and forms a part of Adi-Buddha and constitutes the basis of all active powers of 
the material universe. These two divine powers by their union and joint operation 
constitute the one Supreme Being who created the universe and has since preserved it 
by the help of five Dhyani-Buddhas emanating directly from Adi-Buddha. Each Dhyani- 
Buddha was authorised by Adi-Buddha to create a subordinate being or Bodhisattva and 
to delegate all the divine attributes and powers to him.’ 

Another theory of five Dhyani-Buddhas contained in the Guhyasamaja-tantra® has 
been discussed separately. Each Dhyani-Buddha attached with a sakti, presides over the 
five skandhas or elements. The Dhyani-Buddhas and the saktis by their union bring forth 
a number of Bodhisattvas for the creation and maintenance of the universe. Eight mortal 
Buddhas are required to appear in the world under the regime of each Bodhisattva to 
show the way to emancipation.’ 

These five Dhyani-Buddhas are Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi 
and Aksobhya and each of them has a particular colour, mudrad, etc. and is placed in 
a particular direction. We have given in a tabular form the details about this aspect in 
the preceding chapter. Vajrasattva, who is considered the sixth Dhyani-Buddha, is 
undoubtedly a later addition to the Buddhist pantheon and is regarded as the priest of 
the five Dhyani-Buddhas by the Buddhists of Nepal. Let us now see how far the Oriya 
literature of the later times has been influenced by this Buddhist theories of cosmology 
and the ideology of five Dhyani-Buddhas. 

The Pancasakha literature abounds in theories of the universe. The Pancasakhas 
(Balarama Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa, Yasovanta Dasa, Acyutananda Dasa and Ananta Dasa) 
are one with the opinion that the universe originated from sunya or the void. Balarama 
Dasa holds that the universe is created from sunya. In the form of a dialogue between 
Hari and Arjuna in the Brahmanda Bhugola he observes: “In the beginning there existed 
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nothing—neither the universe, nor the sun, nor the moon, nor the day, nor the night, 
1 was then in the shape of sanya and thus millions of years rolled on in absolute loneliness. 
One day compassion came to me and caused in me a desire for creation. As a result, 
there came out from my person a bindu which I divided with three fingers into three 
parts causing emergence of three bijas subsequently known as Brahma, Visnu and Siva.” 
This idea of compassion also reminds us of the development of karund in Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Yagsovanta Dasa in his Premabhakti Brahmagita!’?® gives a similar description of 
cosmogony. According to Mahadeva DAasa’s cosmological theory, mahasunya or the great 
void gave birth to dharma and dharma in its turn to the universe.” 

The Visnugarbha Purdna of Caitanya Dasa says that Alekha, who is an invisible 
and imperceptible being devoid of all forms and colours, is mixed up with siunya. Nobody 
can describe his form and colour. He is one and the same with sunya and identified with 
sunya and conceived as pervading all space. Sunya itself is his abode. Though formless, 
he can assume as many forms as he likes and if he pleases, he can create many forms. 
His body which bears no colour developed six colours of white, yellow, red, orange, and 
of the waterfall and cloud. Of these six colours six Visnus were born and of these six, 
four were placed in four directions—east, west, north and south by Alekha. These Visnus 
came to be known as Nirdkaras and roamed at their sweet will. With the creation of 
these Visnus, Alekha fell asleep in meditation when Brahmas sprang up form him. Having 
been thus born, these Brahmas created the universe. 

Although the Buddhist theory of cosmology and five Dhyani-Buddhas was not followed 
strictly by Caityana Dasa in his description, yet he seems to have been influenced by 
this theory to a marked extent. 


Pinda-Brahmandavada 


That the SahajiySs found the universe or the great world within the human body, has 
been discussed separately. In the literary compositions of Sarahapada, KanhupAada and 
some other Sahajiya-siddhas great emphasis is laid on the human body which is conceived 
as the microcosm of the universe. The Natha-siddhas of the later times have also laid 
importance on this Pinda-Brahmanda theory in their compositions. To them, the pinda 
(the visible body) and the brahmanda (the universe) are one and only one. Further, body 
is the epitome of the whole universe wherein exist the sixty-eight places of pilgrimage; 
but man, being ignorant of this knowledge, wanders in illusion.!® I 
In the Sarala-Mahabharata Agni, the god of fire, tells Pandu that human body is 
the abode of all gods. The head, the forehead and the mouth, the eyes, the nose, the 
place from ears to eye-brows, ears, chest, thirty-two teeth etc. are the resting places of 
Lord BrahmAa, Visnu, the sun and the moon, Pavana (the god of wind), Rudra (the god 
of destruction), caitanya (knowledge), niranjana (the Supreme soul) and the vajranirghata 
( the ferocious thunder) with other planets respectively. Gods numbering thirty-three crore 
reside in different parts of the body stretching from naval to the head. All the progenitors 
dwell encircling the naval. Thus the human body is the abode of all the gods.!6 
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The PafncasakhaA literature is also full of such desciptions. Balarama Dasa in the 
Brahméanda Bhugola says: “BrahmAanda is manifest in all pindas.”” In the Virdata Gita 
of Balarama Dasa, Srikrsna replying to Arjuna’s question says: “Whatever you see 
in the brahmanda, is contained in the pinda. Remember the truth that the pinda and 
the brahmanda are the same. Do not immerse yourself in the brahmdnda without looking 
for the same in the pinda inasmuch as pinda contains brahmanda within it.” Yagovanta 
Dasa in Ksitisudha asserts that the pinda and the brahmdnda are the same which is 
a very secret knowledge.!? 

In Caitanya Dasa’s Nirguna Mahatmya we find an elaborate description of the Pinda- 
brahmanda-tattva.?° Devananda Dasa too, shows the existence of the brahmanda inside 
the pinda?! Siva Dasa is also of the same opinion that this pinda is the brahméinda and 
contains the bhaktiyoga and jrianayoga as well as whatever is available in the 
brahmanda.® 

Again to the Oriya Vaisnavite poets, all the parts of the body are the sacred places 
of the world. Balarama Dasa describes the various parts of the body as symbolizing the 
different places of Puri, the abode of Lord Jagannatha and the most sacred place of the 
Hindus. Srikrsna, while going to clarify the doubts of Arjuna, explains that Arjuna’s 
face is the vadadanda (grand road of Puri) whereas his throat is the atharanala (the 
bridge on the outskirts of Puri) and the place just below his throat is the vaisipahdaca 
(twenty two steps of the temple of Lord Jagannath).” 

In Balarama Dasa’s composition we find the four deities—Sudarsana, Subhadra, 
Jagannatha and Balabhadra to have been epitomized on the nose, lips, eyes and ears 
respectively in the body of man.” 

Acyutananda Dasa also theorises that the foot is Yajapura, waist, Kataka and naval, 
Bhubanesvara, the three important places of Orissa.” Dwarika Dasa in his Parace Gita 
says that if somebody searches for Kuruksetra and places of pilgrimage numbering one 
crore inside the body, he must get them within his easy reach.” 


Kayasadhana 


Kayasadhana or the culture of the body, through the process of hatha-yoga is the most 
important thing in the Buddhist esoterism. Although kayasdadhana is not the final aim 
of the Buddhist Sahajiyas,the process of kayasadhana is regarded as an indispensable 
accessory to the realisation of the sahaja-nature as Supreme Bliss or Supreme Love. Among 
the innumerable nerves in the body, thirty-two are very important and of these thirty- 
two nerves three are the most important. They are ida, pirigala and susumnd. Ida is 
on the left side and pirigala is on the right of the spinal cord. Susumnda is in the middle. 
Ida and pirigala, the two side-nerves are identified with prajii@ and updya and the middle 
nerve which is the meeting place of these two side-nerves, is generally known as the 
path for the sahaja or avadhuti-marga or simply avadhutika. The left nerve ida is 
otherwise known as lalana, candra, Sasi, apdana, dhamana, ali, nada, gangd, sukra, tamas, 
abhava, prakrti, grahaka, svara (vowel) etc. and pirigala, the right nerve is called rasand, 
surya, ravi, prana, camana, kali, vindu, rakta,rajas, bhava, purusga, gréhya, vyanjana 
(consonant). 
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In the later Oriya literature, we come across such descriptions of kayasadhana in 
abundance, especially in the medieval Vaisnavite literature. In the Saralé-Mahabharata 
we also hear Gorakhanatha explaining to Nakula as to how the upward wind blows at 
the samadhi stage and the wind is blocked inside the body till it is made to come out 
through susumna.® In the same Sabhéaparva of the Sarala-Mahabharata, kayasadhana 
is found to have been explained to Bhima and Arjuna, the two elder brothers of Nakula 
separately by the goddess Kamaksa.*® 

The ida and the pingala are also called candra (the moon) and surya (the sun) 
in Oriya literature. According to Acyutananda Dasa, the wind that goes into the body 
through the nostrils finds its way through the nerves candra and surya.” Again, 
Acyutananda Dasa explains at another place that the wind constantly goes to and comes 
from the susumna through candra and siirya.3! The meeting place of these three nerves 
ida. pirgald and susumna is also described as triveni or trikuta in the Indian Siddha- 
sahitya (saint literature). In the Oriya Siddha-sahitya such examples are also not rare. 
In the Brahmasankuli of Acyutananda Dasa the sadhaka has been advised to fill in 
the trikuta with the upward wind.” Siva Dasa is of the opinion that ida, pirgala and 
susumnad are known as Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati and their meeting place as Triveni.® 
The Parace Gita of Dvarika Dasa gives a detailed description of this aspect.” 


Guruvada 


We have already discussed that selection of a proper preceptor is one of the salient features 
of the Sahajayana. The Indian philosophy and religion invariably involve some kind of 
p actice, be it ceremonial, ritualistic or yogic, from the Vedic time down to the modern 
era, for enlightenment can never be attained without practice. Enlightenment is not 
something to be attained by a sadhaka at the cost of much reading, penance and labour. 
A guru, who has already realised it, is only capable of enabling a sadhaka to get at it 
and hence the importance of the Guruvada, or the doctrine of the preceptor. In the 
Caryagitis and the Dohas of the Buddhist siddhacaryas, references are made to the 
importance of the guru or the preceptor every now and then. This Guruvada, which existed 
in ancient India has been emphasised in the tantric age and has also flowed into all 
the minor religious sects of India. 

The doctrine of the preceptor or the Guruvdda is very common with the PaficasakhA& 
literature. In Mahapurusa Acyutananda’s Brahmasarikuli Bhisanda, the guru while 
advising Vagistha, his sisya, says that a yogin who is conversant with the esoteric practices 
should be chosen as the guru, since none other than the sadguru or perfect preceptor 
can lead the sisya along the right path.’ 

In another place Acyutananda Dasa, after describing the mystic practices before his 
disciple Rama Dasa, advises him to render proper service to a perfect preceptor and to 
go on chanting the name of Lord Krsna.’ 

Innumerable examples can be cited from the medieval Oriya Vaisnava literature in 
this regard. The later Bhakti literature of Orissa also abounds in such descriptions. Bhima 
Bhoi, a well-known poet of Mahimadharma at many a place of his compositions has sung 
in praise of his guru. At one place he says that to serve at the feet of the guru is the 
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highest virtue, higher than the virtues obtainable through other means.’” One meditates 
on the guru, but with the darsana of the guru, one fails to express himself.?3 


Sandhyabhasa 


We have stated earlier that the style and language, in which the secret doctrines and 
the religious contents of Tantric Buddhism were given poetic expression, was often 
extremely enigmatic. This enigmatic language which is styled as Sandhyabhasa has an 
outer as well as an inner meaning, the outer being literal while the inner mystical. The 
Caryagitis and the Dohas composed by the Buddhist Sahajiya-siddhas, as has been shown, 
are riddling and the language of the medieval and later Oriya literature is pregnant with 
Sandhyabhasa. A number of passages can be quoted as examples, but only a few, which 
can very well serve the purpose, are cited. 

One of the couplets of the Brahmagit@ composed by Balarama Dasa says that the 
lotus blooming without water is kissed by a black-bee and although there is no water, 
the tide is high so much so that ships are wrecked.” In Acyutananda Dasa’s compositions 
we also see such expressions one of which runs thus: “With its tail the cow takes the 
food prepared with its mouth.” Several such expressions are noticed in the compositions 
of Bhima Bhoi, the greatest adivasi poet and prophet of Orissa. At one place he says: 
“The frog will kiss the ahi-snake on the cheeks and the mouse will fall asleep in the 
lap of the cat.” 


Conception of Jagannatha as Buddha 


Siunyata and karuna of Mahayana Buddhism were transformed as prajiia and updya 
in Tantric Buddhism and the trend, we notice, was manifest to interpret the prajna and 
updaya as static and dynamic or negative and positive as well as female and male, and 
so on. In course of time the three jewels—Buddha, Dharma and Sangha came to be 
interpreted in terms of prajnd, upaya and the world produced by their union. The 
transformed forms of these three jewels, as some scholars maintain, are now seen in the 
temples of Lord Jagannatha at Puri. “There the two male figures, with a female figure 
in the middle, widely known in their Hinduised nomenclature as Jagannatha and Balarama 
with the image of Subhadra in the middle, are in all probability the representations of 
the three jewels of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha transformed as upaya,prajna and their 
son, i.e. the phenomenal world.” 

We have already pointed out that Indrabhiti, king of Sah known as the 
propounder of Vajrayana Buddhism in the eighth century A.D. prays to Jagannatha as 
Buddha in his Jndanasiddhi.* In his celebrated work the Avadanakalpalata, Ksemendra, 
a Kasmirian poet of the tenth century A.D. declares Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu.** 
Jayadeva, the famous Vaisnava lyric poet of Orissa of the twelfth century A.D. describes 
Buddha as the ninth incarnation of Visnu.* We also see in the series of ten incarnations 
of Visnu carved out in the gate-way of the Jagannatha temple at Puri that Buddha, the 
ninth incarnation, has been replaced by Jagannatha, which makes it clear that the 
omnipotent Visnu is now in the Buddha-incarnation in the form of Jagannatha. 
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Saraladasa refers to Jagannatha as Buddha frequently in his Mahabharata. According 
to him, Jagannatha has assumed the shape of Buddha to liberate the people of the world 
from bondage.® Saraladasa pays his homage to Lord Jaganndatha saying that he is seated 
in Nilakandara (Puri) in the guise of Buddha.” Many examples describing this aspect 
can be cited from Saraladasa. 

Jagannatha Dasa, one of the associates of the Paricasakhas of the sixteenth century 
A.D. sings in his Bhagavata: “Coming down to the world as the all-wise Buddha, the 
Lord will diffuse real knowledge, give up the religion inculcated in the Vedas and 
promulgate the doctrine of the nirguna.”*® Caitanya Dasa while singing the glories of the 
twelve incarnations of Visnu, finds fault with eleven incarnations, but not with Buddha. 
To him, Buddha-avatara is the purest one: “On coming down to the world in the incarnation 
of Buddha, Hari deprecated all sorts of religions and whole-heartedly supported the cause 
of the Brahma-jnana.”* 


Conception of Sahaja 


In the Buddhist songs and Dohas, sahaja and sahaja-sadhana have been described at 
length and we have shown at the appropriate place, their characteristics to the extent 
possible. The conception of sahaja in medieval Oriya poetry has a striking similarity with 
that of the earlier sahaja-sadhakas. Acyutananda advises his disciple Rama to practise 
sahaja-sadhana, thinking it to be the sadhana of self®® and always to adhere to the sahaja 
principle without any deviation.’ In the Parace Gita, Dvarika Dasa throws some light 
on sahaja aspect.’? Braja Bhavia, son of Acyutananda, gives an elaborate description of 
sahaja and its practice in his Jnanasagara,” which is still in manuscript form. In the 
Sisuveda also such descriptions are found in plenty.” 


Voice against conventional image-worship and other religious formalism 


We have discussed earlier that in Hinayana there was no pantheon worshipped by any 
Buddhist. In Mahayana a number of deities were included in later times and this pantheon 
became surprisingly large in Vajrayana. Laksmimkara or Bhagavati Laksmi, sister of 
Indrabhiti of Sambhala, who expounded a new religion known as Sahajayana raised 
her voice against this pantheon. In her short but interesting work entitled Advayasiddhi 
she “declares that no suffering, no fasting, no rites, no bathing, no purification nor other 
rules of society are necessary; nor do you need to bow down before the images of gods, 
which are prepared of wood, stone or mud; but you should with concentration offer worship 
to your own body where all gods reside.” 

The distinct impact of this spirit of going against the conventional image-worship 
and religious practices is seen on the medieval saint-literature of Orissa. Acyutananda 
declares that one who knows the ghata-yoga (kayasadhana) never counts the Veda asa 
scripture of import, never cares for the images made of stone, never shows any respect 
to the gods and goddesses of this world.® In the Parace Gita Dvarika Disa speaks of the 
futility of image-worship. He says, people get pleasure in worshipping images made of 
paper, wood, stone and metals and these images which are lifeless neither accept anything 
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when offered nor demand anything nor hear with the ears, nor bestow their blessing. 
Men worship such images treating them as gods.’” Bhima Bhoi also speaks against 
observance of different kinds of fastings, ceremonial rites etc. in his Stuti Cintamani. 


Poetic Representation 


The impact of tantra on the later Oriya literature produced by religious teachers can 
be seen in their imagery, phrases, even lines. 

In Caryagiti 28 Savaripada has drawn a vivid picture of the Savara girl living on 
the hillocks with the peacock-feathers on her braid, a garland of nosegay round her neck 
etc. Similar descriptions of dress, ornaments etc. of the sSavaras and savaris are found 
in the Sarala-Mahabharata: “Wearing the peacock-feathers on the head and garland of 
nosegay round the neck...”°8 

In Caryagitis 1 and 6 as in Oriya poetry the mind is depicted as always restless 
(caricala-citta). In Acyutananda Dasa’s Brahmasankuli, Bhusanda advises Vafsistha to 
bring the restless mind to stability.”* Jogindra Dandadhuda Cautisa imparts the same 
advice.®® 

In Caryagiti 21 siddhacarya Bhusukupada uses a striking imagery of a restless rat. 
Restlessness is a fatal mental defect. The siddhacaryas suggest that a rat moves about 
in the dark night and nibbles at every food it comes across. Like-wise, the mind shaded 
in the darkness of ignorance spoils the highest pleasure derived from the blissful state 
of neutrality. In one of the Sarirabheda-bhajanas of Oriya literature the mind is compared 
to a rat intoxicated with ganjda,°! only to suggest its restlessness. 

In a fairly large number of Caryagitis the authors are inclined to create poetic images 
out of the river, boat, rowing implements and the steerman. The world is often compared 
to the sea or the river. Acyutananda Dasa in the Sunya Samhita exhorts the reader to 
know the self first in order to rise above decay and mortality and to cross the sea of 
life at ease.®? Caryagiti 8 compares the true preceptor with the oar or the steerman capable 
of ferrying the sadhaka across the world-sea or the world-river by means of the boat 
which is the mind. In the words of Acyutananda® the sadhaka reaches the realm of 
Supreme Bliss whenever he meets the ferryman i.e. sadguru or the true preceptor. 

In Caryagiti 14 we have the dombi-yogini Avadhitika who ferries across the world- 
sea and levies no fee for ferrying. Yasovanta Dasa echoes the same idea: “The ferryman 
who lives at the top of the hill is in readiness with the boat in the kalandi lake and 
ferries free.” 

Not only the Oriya literature but the Oriya society also has considerably been 
influenced by the tradition of Tantric Buddhism. We have already spoken of the dual 
meaning of the Carydgitis—one being the inner meant for the adherents of the sect and 
the other being the outward which is very simple and literal and thereby attracts all 
sorts of people of the society. The literal meaning, leave aside the metaphoric, reflects 
the social life and incidents of the time. 

A number of songs refer to the domas, Savaras and their women-folk who are generally 
treated as untouchables in the society. But as these songs were media for the diffusion 
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of Tantric Buddhism, we find therein no distinction of caste and creed, because Buddhism 
was opposed to some of the superstitions of Hinduism, casteism being one of them. In 
song 19 Kanhupa, a Brahmin describes his marriage with a dombi. Thus a Brahmin could 
accept a dombi. The bridegroom used to proceed to the bride's place with a band party 
and a box full of marriage materials and was returning with rich dowry. After marriage 
the newly wedded couple settled down to a blissful conjugal life, turning their back on 
the world for a moment. This practice of inter-caste marriage looks so modern. 

People were keeping milch cows. Special vessels were used for milking the cows and 
the cows were milked thrice a day. Such an account is available in a song of 
Dhendanapada.® At present the Oriya families are in the habit of keeping cows, milking 
them and skimming the milk by boiling. 

People were earning their livelihood in different ways. The huntsman was living on 
meat for which he had to search for deer in the dense forest. In Caryagiti, 6 of 
Bhusukupada we come across a scene of hunting deer. The boat-man’s occupation was 
to ferry people across the river on payment and if anybody failed to pay the fee feigning 
that he had no money with him, the ferry man was searching every possible part of 
his body to know whether actually he had money with him or not.®’ The oars, the posts 
to which the boat is tied, the secani with which water is thrown out of the boat etc. 
which were in use as clearly depicted in Caryagitis 8, 13, 14 and 38 look forward to 
our times. 

Generally women sold wine. The wine was distilled through some thin barks and 
poured into drums through narrow tubes. In a song of Virupdapada, the wine-shops, wine- 
selling and the behaviour of the wine-takers are depicted in a graphic manner.® Selling 
of wine in shops is current in the present society by men and women alike. Primitive 
methods as well as modern methods for preparation of wine are being followed. The 
behaviour of wine-takers remains the same since the early time to the present days. 

There were some people in the then society whose profession was cotton-carding.® 
A specific class of people in the present society are also depending on the cotton-carding 
for maintaining their families. 

In Carya-song 12 Kanhupa has given a clear picture of playing dava which seems 
a popular game and can be identified with the game of chess that has earned national 
and international currency. Of other pastimes dancing and music were in vogue in the 
society. In another song’ Kanhupa describes dombi’s dance accompanied by musical 
instruments. The raga or metre of the song is mentioned at the beginning of each song 
and this clearly shows that the Caryéa-poets were very much interested in singing songs. 
Vinapada, one of the Caryda-poets is said to have borrowed his name form his habit of 
singing with a vind (stringed musical instrument).” In Caryagiti 17 of Vinapada, the 
vajradhara is seen dancing and his yogini singing. In this song the techniques of playing 
a i ର explained. Further, this song hints at the drama on Buddha’s life which 
ମା io ee the life of Buddha were presented then to the people 
oc a Ye have inherited the dance, music, raga, tala etc., from our 

ical instruments are still used today. The present folk dramasare 
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nothing but developed forms of the aforesaid drama on Buddha. 

The women then used different kinds of ornaments to adorn their bodies. Bracelets, 
bejewelled necklaces, ear-rings etc. were commonly used. Women of lower castes also 
decorated themselves with ornaments made of flowers, viz., floral ear-rings, garlands and 
blossoms. On their braids they used peacock feathers and round the necks garlands of 
gunja-fruit.” The mirror was also in use.” The women folk are seen using the aforesaid 
ornaments and peacock-feathers and garlands of gunja-fruit are still used by the aboriginal 
and lower class people. 

Caryagiti 50 reveals that the aborigines like savaras live in huts on hill-tops. The 
walls of the huts were made of bamboo. The cries of vultures and the howls of jackals 
were heard around the huts. There is little change in the style of living of the sSavaras 
and other tribals today. 

From different Caryagitis we come to know about the use of different kinds of utensils 
such as cooking-pots, milk-vessels, water-jugs and pitchers. Implements like axes, spades, 
shovels etc. were most common in use. The present society owes a lot to the primitive 
society in this respect. 

As we have already stated, the boat was used for water transport. Chariots were 
used for land transport as mentioned in Caryagiti 14. During monsoon bamboo or wooden 
bridges were used as ascertained from Caryagiti 5. The chariots said to have been in 
use then may be identified with the carts of the present society and construction of bamboo 
and wooden bridges during the monsoon is also a common feature in the rural areas. 

Caryagiti 47 discloses that rich men were performing religious rites with pomp and 
ceremony. The average rich men had their own family deities to worship. Brahmins used 
to take a dip in the holy water, kindle lamps, prepare offerings, chant mantras and become 
absorbed in meditation. These age-old customs were ridiculed by the siddhacaryas. In 
the present society these old social customs remain almost in tact showing the profound 
impact of those days on the modern society. 

The culture and the mode of life of the early medieval times thus are retained till 
today. The social structure and the way of life particularly in the rural areas are found 
almost in unbroken continuity in spite of various ups and downs in political history and 
impact of the cultural forces from outside. The mode of living and thinking have, however, 
undergone changes in urban area due to the impact of modern civilization, but life in 
Orissan villages is going on undisturbed and unruffled. We have found the same trend 
of living as was depicted by the acaryas in the Carya-songs. It is however, very difficult 
to trace the influence of the tantric ideology propounded by the siddhacaryas on the present 
society. The people are generally attracted towards esoteric ideas often found in some 
religious rites, fairs and festivals. But whether those traces of esoterism in the society 
is an outcome of Tantric Buddhism or a manifestation of the age-old esoteric rites is 
difficult to determine. It may, however, be said that superstitious beliefs like the worship 
of the small-pox goddess popularly called Sitala, the use of amulets against evil eyes 
and diseases, the fear of witches and witch-crafts etc. may be said to have owed their 
origin to the perverse forms of Tantric Buddhism. Vestiges of Tantric Buddhism that 
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developed during medieval times are still found in eastern India including Orissa. Tantra 
and tantric culture will continue to cast their shadows on the social life and behaviour 


of Orissa for ages to come. 
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11. ye kale na thila samsdra | 
na thila candra divakara |! 
na thile divasa rajanil 
na thile medameda bhuimi ll 
na thile qvara pavana | 


* » * 


ekale Sunya mora rupa ! 
emante gala koti kalpa |! 


” * ୮୨ 


emante kete dina ante | 
dayda vahiléa mora citte || 
srusti karane vériché hela | 
mo argu bindu uchulilé lt 
se bindu hastare ye theli! 
traya angule galGili ll 

se bindu trayabhaga hela! 
tribija rasa volaila 1! 
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traya Bijaru trayadeva | 
hoile brahma Visnu Siva ll 

— Brahmdanda Bhupgola, pp.1-2. 
Chapter I, pp. 4f. 


Dharmagita. Elaborate description is found in N.N. Vasu'’s Modern Buddhism, etc. pp. 100f. 


alekhara adianta nuhai gocara |! 
agocara purusa se ndhin riupavarna! 
thae thiti nahin tara atai mahasinya Il 
rupavanta nuhai se aripa tdra dehil 
Sunyara sarngate se sunya hoi thaill 
dehavanta hoi ke ta kahiva rupabhedal 


* * * 


Sunyare sangate Sinya se sunya Siunyarupi!l 
Sunya sangate misiachi sakalasthane vyapi |! 
sunya se tahara atai nijaghara | 

Sunya thai Sunye karai vihara ll 

icha hoile eka ripa aneka rupa dhare!| 
icha hoile mane tara aneka rupa kare |! 


»* * * 


avarna angaru tara varna prakasila | 
Sveta pita kurkuma lohita carikala |l 
Jjaladhara nirjharaka emante chadavarna | 
echadavarnaru chada visnu hele janma ll 
purua sunga nei eka visnnuku thapile | 
pascima Sunyare eka visnuku thoile ll 
daksina sunyare nei thoile visnu eka! 
uttara sunyare ek visnuku rakhile ananta | 
cari sunye cari vis$nu volaile nirakara II 
ye yaha anurupa se kaleka vihara | 
yoga dasanare pahudi ye yoganidragale | 
taharkara tahun puni brahmamane jatahele | 
—Chapter III 
pamthi calecali pavanam tute nadavinda aruvai 
ghata him bhimtari athasathi tiratha kaham bhramaire bhai 
— Gorekhavdanit, p. 55. 


At some other places— 

pyanda hoi to marai na koi 

brahmande desai savaloi 

Ppyanda Brahmanda nirantaravasa bhanamta 


goraksa machayandrakdé dasa! 
— LIbid., p.25. 


devataye kahim thanti ho mahauird 
Sarirare se nija devata vasanti dohard | 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


prathama sira talure vije karanti brahma | 
kapala patire hade narayana mahdatama | 
candra siurya devatd atanti caksuveni 
nasikaya vasai pavana mahagyani | 

dui dade ye karnasthaliveni 

rudra devata vasai bhrkutigana ghenil 
venti Ssravane vasai rdye caitana 
garbhabhedi vasai raye sunya niranjana | 
vatisa danta ye vasai venipati 

vajra nirghanta vasanti grahagana ghenitil 


* * * 


navitharu uparaku taluyake 
yethem bhoga karanti tetisakoti devaloke | 
pitr devata purusa vasanti navimandala 


* * * 


sarire se thanti na samasta devatamana | 
— Adiparva, pp. 214-16. 
Brahmanda sarvaghata thail 
—Ch. XXXI, p. 51. 
brahmanda yete vidhimata, 
pindare achanti samasta | 
pinda brahmanda ekamata 
to age kahideli tattva 
brahmande vudina na mara 
epinde sarva hetu kara | 
— Ch. IV. p. 12. 
mahdagupatati eha atai go sahi 
pinda Brahmanda sakala samana atai |— p. 11. 
Chapter VIII. 
Vaicandra Gita, Ch. XIV., p. 75. 
bhaktiyoga jrnanayoga pinda ye brahmanda 
bicari lodile savu ehithare runda | 
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— Sri Radharasamrta Gita, Ch. VII, p. 42. 


badadandati yahé kahi 
arjuna tora mukha sehil 
vaisa pavachati puna 
kantha talaku he Arjuna | 
atharanala yaha kahi 
tohara gala se atail 

7 — Virdata Gité, Ch. IV. 
ndasika Sudarsana kahi 
adhara Subhadra atai | 
nayana Jagannatha jana 
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Balabhadrati se sravana | Gupta Gita, Ch. VII. 


25. pada yajapura kati to kataka 
nabhi to Bhubanesvara | 
— Garuda Gita, Ch. 1. 
26. emanta ksetra e deha atai 
kuruksetra adi lodile pai 
kotie tirtha e deha bhitare 
lodile paiachi nikatare | 
— Parace Gita, Ch. XXIX, p. 25. 
27. Studies in the Tantras by Dr. P.C. Bagchi deals with this aspect in detail, pp.G6iff. 
28. pavana uwjaniki kahile karana 
susire thakai yeha sambhali kari ana! 
— Sabhaparva, II, p. 11. 
29. Sarala Mahabharata,Sabhaparva, 1. 
30. nasika randhre yeum vai 
candra suryare yde vahi!l 
— Brahmasarikuli, Kalpa III, p. 6 
31. Candra suryare niti phere 
avara si$umuna dvare | 
— Ibid., Kalpa IV, p. 9. 
32. wjani pavanaku nel 
trikuta madhye bhara tuhil 
— Ibid., Kalpa II, p. 13 
33. ganga ye yamuna sarasvati ye triveni 
iamla piamla sisumuna voli bhani!l 
— Radharasamrta Gita, Ch. VIII, p. 52. 
34. Chapter XIV. 
35. e tLattva ydananti ye yogi 
diksa ghenivat tanku magi! 
vindsadguru na kahile 
ke cinhipariva srayale | 
— Brahmasankuli, Kalpa, IX, p. 22. 
36. tattva kari tote kahilu kumara sadhana mata vicara 
sadaguru sevi Srikrsna namaku nirate vasi uccara! 
— Anakara Samhita, p. 43. 
37. punyavoli kari yahaku volanti gurupdada sevé mula | 
gurusevavinu au punyamana nuhanti se samatula II 
— Stuti Cintamani, Vol. LV, p. 74 
38. dhyana yogavale gururka rupaku vandana karina jane | 
darsanavelare kisa mun volai gocara nathai mane ll 
— Jbid., Ch. LVIII, p. 78 
39. Vina jalare phutiachi kamala bhramara ghenuchi vasa 
nira vihune ye lahari maruchi voita yauchi nasa ll - p.17. 
40. puccavate gai puni ahara ye khai 
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41. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


mukhavate nei puni dhara valai Il 


— Siunya Samhita, Ch. III. 


ahi sarpaku manduki mukhe deva cumba, 
manjari kolare miusd sayana kariva |l 


S.B. Dasgupta, O.R.C., p. 277. 


— Brahmaniripana Gita, 6/32. 


Published as a part of Two Vajrayana Works, G.O.S., No. 44. 
N.N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism etc., pp. 98-99. 
S.K. Moharana, Pancasakha Dharma O Sahitya (Oriya), p. 146. 


samsara janarnku tariva nimante 


baudarupe vijaya karichanti Jagannathel 


vandai Jagannatha nilagirivasi 


— Madhyaparva, p. 296. 


baudarupe nilakandare chanti vasi | 


pravuddha Buddha avatare 
Jnanavistari e samsdre | 
vedara dharma chadaive 
nirguna dharma pracarive | 


bauda buddha avatare 
hari janmile e samsare | 


* * * 


sakala dharma upeksile 
brahmajnanaku sadhya kale | 


sahaja atmara sadhana 
Rama e bhave sadhakinag | 


ujani na tolivu vauvu 
sahaja sutre caleivu | 


Chapter IX, p. 33. 


— Jbid., p. 616. 


— Bhagavata, Skandha V. 


— Nirguna Mahatmya, Ch.XVI. 
— Brahmasankuli, Kalpa X, p. 26. 


— Ibid., Kalpa XII, p. 29 


B. Mohanty has quoted some stanzas from this work in the History of Oriya Literature, 


Vol. I, pp. 110-115. 


B. Mohanty, Odisara Néatha Sampradaya O Naétha Sahitya (Oriya), pp. 123f. 
B. Bhattacharyya, Esoterism, pp. 76-77. 


e ghatayoga yeva jane 

se veda sdastra him na gane | 
silaku na kare socand 

volai pathara e sind | 
samsiara devadevi yete 
kahéku na ganai citte | 


— Brahmasankuli, Kalpa VI, p. 15. 
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57. daru citrapata sila dhature 
pratima kari pujanti sukhare | 
svabhave ajiva jiva nohai 
ydacile na nei magi na khai | 
karne na Sune kahiva vacana 
guhari kale na kare kalydana | 
emanta pratima thapana kari 
pujai ehi diam volikari | 
— Chapter X. 
58. Savaripada's line—morangipicha parahina savarl givata gunjarimali 
— Caryagiti 28. 
Saraladasa’s line—mathare mayirajhali pariharina kanthe gunjaramali 
— Madhyaparva, p. 125. 
59. cancal citta sthire rundhi. 


— Kalpa IV, p. 10 
60. cancal cittaku niscala kari rakha. 

— op.cit., p. 2. 
61. manamusda ho tu ganjai khGi. 

— op.cit., p. 6. 


62. apaku ape cinhile vavu 
kale kale ajramara hoivu | 


sukhe parihevu bhava sagara 
vuligala praye yiva sarira | 
— Sunya Samhita, p. 63. 
63. ghatualaku pai dekha 
teve paiva hetu siksa | 
— Brahmasankuli, Kalpa 4, p. 10. 
64. tarai ghara parvata sikhare 
nava melichi kalandi hradare | 
paisa kaudi na mage kichi 
nama chinhina pari karuchi | 
— Parncasakhanka Bhajana, p. 28. 
65. Caryagiti 33. 
66. Caryagiti 42. 
67. Caryagiti 37 of Tadakapada. 
68. Caryagiti 3. 
69. Song 26 of Santipada. 
70. Song 10. 
71. S.K. Moharana, Caryagiti (Oriya), p. 40 
72. Caryagiti 28. 
73. Caryagiti 49. 
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abharga 
abhaya-mudra 


abhicara 
abhiseka 


abhutaparikalpa 
acarya 
Adi-Buddha 
agni 

alekha 

alidha 


anjali-mudra 


ankusa 


antariya 
antarvasa 
Apsara 
Arahata, Arhat 


GLOSSARY 


slight flexion. 

gesture of hand suggesting act of protection in which the hand 
is lifted and the palm of the hand with the fingers extended 
upward faces outward. 

esoteric ritual. 

consecration, a complex rite of initiation into esoteric teachings 
and mystic identification with the essence of Buddhahood. 
the increate absolute. 

preceptor, poet, wise man. 

the Primal Enlightened One. 

the god of fire. 

formless, void. 

a particular dsana or leg-posture in which the right leg is 
outstretched, while the left is bent slightly at the knee. This is 
a standing pose. 

hand gesture of salutation, otherwise known as sarvarqjendra- 
mudriG or the samputGnjali. In this hand-pose the two hands 
are folded palm to palm leaving a hollow between them with all 
fingers erect or slightly bent. Both the folded hands are clasped 
against the chest and kept parallel to the ground. 

elephant goad. It is called vajrankusa when surmounted by a 
vajra. 

lower garment. 

piece of cloth wrapped around the waist and legs. 

celestial nymphs. 

literally worthy,’ used as a title of Sakyamuni and of the foremost 
of his monks who reached the state of nirvana. Thus Arhatship 
represents the goal of the first disciple (Sravaka). 
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ardhaparyanka 


asana 


asisa-mudra 
asoka 
Astanidhti 


asvattha 
atharanalia 


atma 
avadhutika / 
avadhutimarga 
ayudha 
badadanda 
baisipahaca 
bhadrasana 
bhakti 

bhiksu 
bhiksuni 
Bhota 
bhramara 
bhumis 
bhumisparasa 


bhuvana 
bija/vija 


bijapura 
bodhi 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


see dsana; a particular gsana or sitting-pose in which one leg 
is folded and the other raised with heel on the seat, on the knee 
of which the arm rests. 

(i) seat, throne, base, e.g., padméisana means a lotus throne, 
seat of lotus or a lotus flower base; simhasana means a lion- 
throne or the seat of a lion; vajrasana means the diamond or 
adamantine seat under the tree of Enlightenment at Bodhagaya, 
where all Buddhas attain Enlightenment. 

(ii) sitting attitude, any posture exhibited in the lower limbs, 
e.g., ardhaparyarikasana, lalitasana, bhadrasana, alidhasana, 
etc. 

a gesture of benediction. The term describes the hand-gesture 
peculiar to standing images. 

a kind of tree with red flowers, symbol of Asokakanta-Marici, 
a Buddhist deity. 

eight precious substances, viz., mahdpadma, padma, sarikha, 
makara, kachapa, mukunda, kunda and nila. 

the pipal tree. 

a small bridge containing eighteen columns at the entrance of 
the Puri town. 

the soul. 

see susumna. 


weapons, implements, attributes in the hands of a deity. 
Grand Road of Puri. 

twenty-two steps inside the temple of Lord JagannAitha. 

a sitting posture in which both the legs are pendent. 
devotion, especially religious devotion. 

religious mendicant, Buddhist monk. 

Buddhist nun. 

Tibet. 

the black-bee. 

ten stages of spiritual progress for a Bodhisattva. 

the gesture of touching the earth; also known as bhusparsa or 
biumisparsana-mudré in which the right hand has the palm 


turned inward and fingers outstretched with the tips touching 
the ground. 


abode, epitome. 

seed; here mystic syllable (aksara), hence seed-syllable, the 
enunciation of which gives birth to a particular divine being. 
atron, connected with the Buddhist deity Jambhala. 
enlightenment, Absolute Truth. 
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GLOSSARY 


bodhicitta 
Bodhisattva 


bodhisattvabhimi 


bodhivurksa 


Brahma / Brahman 


brahmanda 
cattanya 
caitya 


cakra 
cancala-citta 
candali 


carya 
Caryagitis 
catuskoti 
cautisa 


cintamani 


Dakini 
Daksinapatha 
damaru 

dana 

danda 


deva 
devata 
devi 
dharani 
Dharma 


dharmacakra 
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the vow to attain Buddhahood. 

a living being (sattva) who has made the vow to achieve 
enlightenment (bodhi); hence a being who is on the way to 
Buddhahood, or who, being already worthy of Buddhahood, 
manifests himself in one of the worlds for the sake of other living 
beings. 

see bhiimis. 

the tree of Enlightenment or the tree under which Bodhisattva 
attained Enlightenment. 

the Ultimate Reality. 

the universe. 

knowledge, consciousness. 

primarily a shrine including sacred objects such as spiritual trees, 
heaps of stones and also stupas. Thus, in later Buddhist usage, 
it is a synonym for stupa. 

wheel, disc, see dharmacakra. 

the restless mind. 

a woman of depressed class/the female sakti in sexo-yogic 
practices of Sahajayana. 

four-ways of life of a Bodhisattva. 

mystic songs of the Sahajiya-siddhas. 

four extremities. 

a lyrical poem in which the thirty-four consonants of the Oriya 
alphabet are used consecutively as the initial letter of each verse. 
a gem that satisfies all desires; family of the Dhyani-Buddha 
Ratnasambhava. 

ses Sakti. 

Deccan. 

small drum such as is carried by the Hindu god Siva. 

gift. 

the staff or the mace generally carried by Heruka. When 
surmounted by a vajra, it is called vajradanda. 

a god. 

deity, divine being (male or female). 

a goddess. 

protective magic formula composed of mystic syllables. 

Law, Religion, Truth. In the Buddhist usage, the term is used 
as a teaching of Buddha, conceived of as the final and Absolute 
Truth.’ 

Wheel of Law. A Buddhist adaptation of the imperial wheel- 
symbol expressing the absolute universality of Buddha's doctrine 
and the Buddha’s dominion. 
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dharmackara-mudrd 


dhyana 
dhydna-mudrd 


dhydandsana 
Doha 

dvesa 
gaja-simha 
Gandharva 
ghanta 


ghatudala 
guru 

hara 

idd /iarmla 


Janapada 
jidna 
Jat@mukuta 


kala 
kaliyuga 
kalpa 


kalpavrksa /kalpavata 


kamala 
kamandalu 


kapdla 

kapdlika 

karana 

kariké 

karota 

kartril katari /karttarl 
karund 

kaya 

kayasdédhana 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


a particular gesture of hands displayed by Lord Buddha while 
preaching his first sermon at SArandth. In this hand-pose the 
hands are held against the chest, the left hand covering the right. 
meditation. 

a hand-pose while in meditation. In this pose the right palm is 
placed on the left with the fingers fully extended. Both the palms 
lying upward rest on the lap (crossed legs). 

see vajraparyanka. 

lyrical religious song, distichs, psalms. 

hatred, family of the Dhyani-Buddha Akgobhya. 

lion seated on elephant. 

fabulous heavenly dancers. 

bell, when surmounted by a vajra, it is called vajraghantd, which 
is a symbol of Vajrasattva. 

boatman. 

the spiritual guide, preceptor. 

a necklace. 

the nerve on the left of the spinal cord which plays an important 
role in the kayasdadhana or the culture of the body through 
hatha-yoga. 

country, territory, city. 

knowledge. 

crown of matted hair. The hair is tied up above the head in the 
shape of a crown. 

time/demon. 

the present age. The last of the four ages. 

one day of Lord Brahma which is 432 crores of years for people 
of the world. 


the sacred banyan tree capable of fulfilling all desires/the heart 
of time. 


the lotus flower. 


a small water vessel of metal with a projecting pipe for discharge 
of water. 


skull. 

an esoteric sect. 

scribe, kayastha, a professional caste. 

commentary. 

skull cup. 

small knife., when surmounted by a vajra, it is called vajrakaté6ri. 
compassion, the primary quality of a Bodhisattva. 

body. 

the culture of the body through the process of hatha-yoga. 
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GLOSSARY 


Kesastipa 
khadga 


khatvénga 


kgetra 
kula 
Kuruksetra 


lirgam 
lalitésana /lalitakgepa 


lohita 

madya 
mahdparinirvéna 
mahdarédjaltla 
mahdasukha 
mahdésianya 
mahdavihdra 
maithuna 
maithunasyaparGvurttau 
Maitreya 

makara 

mala 

mansa 

mandala 


mandapa 
mandukl 
manga 
mani 
manjari 
mantra 


mara 
mdarana 
matsya 
mekhala 
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stidpa enshrining the hair relic. 

sword. It may be long or short, straight or curved, single-edged 
or double-edged. 

magic wand or stick which is generally surmounted either by 
vajra or kapiéla or trigd{a or banner or all of them. 

a holy place, place of pilgrimage. 

family, family of the Dhyani-Buddhas. 


the famous war-field, where the great Mahabharat war was 
fought. 


the phallic symbol. 

an easy and graceful sitting posture in which the body is inclined 
slightly with one leg hanging down and the other folded and 
resting on a cushion or a pedestal. If the left leg is folded and 
the right kept dangling below, it is called véma-lalitésana. 
red colour. 

wine. 

Great Decease of Buddha at Kusinagar. 

sitting at ease; same as ardhaparyanka. 

Supreme Bliss. 

the great void. 

Buddhist monastery. 

coition. 

discarding sexual union. 

the future Buddha. 

crocodile; one of the eight precious substances; see astanidhi. 
string of beads. 

meat. 

a mystic circle; a circular diagram containing figures of divinities 
or sacred symbols arranged as advised in tantric texts or in the 
liturgies based on them. 

porch. 

the frog. 

one of the two steerings of a boat. 

jewel. 

the cat. 

a spell consisting of mystic syllables, but shorter than dhdarant, 
short invocation. In many cases the mantras are meaningless 
chains of words the muttering of which confers great power. 
cupid. 

the esoteric ritual of killing. 

fish. 


girdle. 
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partinirvana 
paryarnkasana 
pavana 


pingala /piamla 


pinda 
pita 


prabuddho-Buddha 


prajna 


Prajniaparamita 


prana viyu 
pratimaé 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


a kind of sweet meat. 

delusion, the family of the Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana. 

an esoteric ritual that enchants. 

mystic gesture of hand or hands/woman. 

one of the eight precious substances; see astanidhi. 

crown. 

the rat. 

the wooden pestle. 

a flower held by the Bodhisattva Maitreya. 

female sakti in the sexo-yogic practice of sahaja. 

stupa enshrining the nail relic. 

blue lotus. 

shapeless, void. 

The Supreme Soul. 

anklet. 

foot stool. 

lotus. 

sitting cross-legged. 

five accessories, the initial letter of each being ‘ma’, required 
for esoteric rituals. 

axe. 

noose. In sculptural representations two or three ropes are shown 
tied together in a single or double loop. Vajrapasa is the noose 
to which a vajra is attached at the end. 

complete or final nirvana; see mahdaparinirvana. 

same as padmasana. 

the wind-god. 

The nerve to the right of the spinal cord which plays an important 
role in the kayasadhana or the culture of the body through 
hatha-yoga. 

the visible body. 

yellow. 

the perfectly Enlightened Buddha. 

intellect, wisdom, after pairing with UpAaya the feminine co- 
efficient of Enlightenment (Bodhi). 

perfection of wisdom, referring especially to the last of the ten 
perfections (pGramitas), which a Bodhisattva must acquire before 
becoming a Buddha. This name also refers to a vast mass of 


Mahéayanic works/the Primordial Mother-goddess of perfect wis- 
dom in Vajrayana. 


one of the vital winds. 
image, idol. 
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GLOSSARY 


pratyalidha 
Pratyeka-Buddha 


pudgal siunyata 
raga 
Rahu 


raksa 
ratna 


Rauta 


Rudra 

sadguru 
sadhaka 
sadhana 


sadhana 
sadhu 
sahaja 
sahaja-citta 
sahajananda 


Sakti 
samadhi 


samaya 


Samyaka Sambuddha 


Sangha 
Sangiti 


sarikha 
sari /sati 
sarpa 
sarpovita 
sastra 
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opposite of the Glidha posture. In this attitude the left leg is 
outstretched, while the right is slightly bent and placed behind. 
a Buddha who gains Enlightenment for himself without the help 
of a Buddha, but cannot impart Enlightenment to others. 
non-existence of soul, void of individuality. 

Attachment, family of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha. 

Rahu occupies the eighth place in the panel of nine planets of 
Hindu Astrology and is represented as a limbless charioteer in 
the chariot of Marici, the Buddhist goddess of dawn. 
protection. 

jewel; triratna signifies the three jewels—Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha. Similarly there are groups of seven, eight or sixteen 
jewels. 

an Oriya surname associated with the nobility and the military 
castes of Orissa. 

the god of destruction. 

a perfect or true preceptor. 

meditator, tantric student; one who practises religious rites. 
procedure of worship for the invocation of deities. Different 
kinds of sadhanas are meant for different deities of the Buddhist 
pantheon. 

esoteric activity. 

saint. 

inborn, natural, the Ultimate Reality in Sahajayana. 
consciousness of sahaja. 

the last of the four stages of Bliss in sexo-yogic practices of 
Sahajayana. 

the female counterpart of a Bodhisattva/symbolic representation 
of the female procreative organ. 

concentration of the mind in meditation as represented icono- 
graphically by the dhyana-mudrdg. 

convention; family of the Dhyani-Buddha Amoghasiddhi. 

the perfectly Enlightened One. 

community, especially the Buddhist religious order/one of the 
Triratnas, three gems, or three treasures. 

one type of Buddhist literature containing the original Tantras 
of Buddhism which are called Buddhavacanas. 

conch-shell/one of the eight precious substances (astanidhi). 
cloth worn by Indian women. 

a snake. 

sacred thread made of a snake. 

the scripture. 
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siddha, siddhGcarya 


siddhi 
skandha 


sloka 
sramana 
srsti 
stambhana 
stipa 

suci 
sukhasana 
sunya 
sunyata 


susumna /sisumuna 


tara 
tarjani 


Tathagata 


tathata 
Thakurani 
thulasinya 
tiracchana 
torana 


trailokya 
Trailokya-vijaya 


trailokyavijaya-mudréd 


tribhanga 


trikuta /triveni 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


a saint who has already attained siddhi or perfection or 
supernatural power in a tantric rite. 

perfection, miraculous power. 

the five constituents of a being—riupa (material aggregates), 
vedana (feeling), samjnia (perception), samskdra (impression) and 
vijridna (consciousness); five groups of acquirements—sila, 
samadhi, prajrid, vimukti and vimukti-jrianadarsana. 

verse. 

a Buddhist monk. 

creation. 

the esoteric ritual that causes paralysis. 

see caitya. 

needle. 

same as lalitasana. 

non-existence, void. 

the absolute which is devoid of all attributes/a concept particu- 
larly pleasing to the Madhyamikas/the Prime Cause of all 
manifestation according to the Vajrayana school of thought. 
the nerve in the middle of the ida and the pingala, the part 
of which in the kayasdadhana is very important; also known as 
avadhutika or avadhutimarga or path for the sahaja. 
boatman. 

the menacing pose of the raised index finger. When the tarjani- 
mudra is exhibited, only the index fingers raised while the other 
fingers are locked up in the fist. 

According to the Buddhists, a Tathagata is a Buddha, who has 
attained the highest state of perfection. 

thatness, suchness, the quality of stunya. 

goddess. 

the solid void. 

mean, crooked. 

structural arch; a decorative piece made of wood or stone placed 
over the gateway or doorway especially over the entrance to 
a shrine. It can also mean the gateway itself. 

three worlds. 

one, who has conquered the three worlds/a god in the Buddhist 
pantheon. 

see Chapter VII, foot note 94. 

literally ‘triple-bent, i.e. bent at the neck, at the waist and at 
the knee; a particular standing attitude in which the torso is 
inclined towards the left and the head towards the right. 


the meeting place of the three important nerves—ida, pingala 
and susumnd. 
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GLOSSARY 


Tripitaka 


Triratna 
trisula 
tusita 
uccatana 
upavita 
upaya 
urna 
usnisa 
uttariya 
vahana 
vajra 


vajrahurnkara-mudra 


vajra-nirghanta 


vajraparyankasana 


Vajrasattva 
valaya 
varada-mudra 


vasikarana 
Vibhajyavadins 
Vidyadhara 
Vidyadhari 
vidvesana 
vihara 
vijiana 

vind 

Vinaya 
virasana 
visva-padma 


visva-vajra 
vitarka-mudra 
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Three baskets. It is a general term for the canonical collection 
of Buddhist scriptures—Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamma. 
Triple Gems—Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 

trident. 

one of the heavens. 

exciting, one of the six esoteric rituals. 

sacred thread. 

one (male) aspects of the Reality; see Prajna. 

circle of hair; beauty spot between eyebrows. 

wisdom-bump of the skull. 

upper garment. 

the vehicle or the mount of deities. 

thunder bolt/an ayudha (attribute) in the hand of a deity. It looks 
like a double trident without a wooden handle. In Buddhist 
Tantra the word generally designated sunya or void, which cannot 
be cut, cannot be destroyed, but which destroys all evils. 

see Chapter VII, foot note 94. 

the ferocious thunder. 

the meditative pose indicating the sitting attitude of the DhyAani- 
Buddhas. In this attitude the two legs are firmly locked with 
the two soles turned upward. 

In Vajrayana Vajrasattva is popularly known as Vajracarya. 
thick circular bangle. 

The gesture of hands displaying the act of bestowing boons. In 
this mudrda the palm of the hand with the fingers extended 
downward is held below the waist, as far as the hand can reach. 
the esoteric ritual of subduing. 

an off-shoot of the Theravadins. 

Heavenly musician (male) 

Heavenly musician (female) 

the esoteric ritual of envying. 

a Buddhist monastery. 

consciousness. 

a stringed musical instrument. 

Code of the Buddhist order. 

heroic posture, may be identified with vajruparyankasana. 
double conventional lotus. The lotus showing petals in both the 
upper and lower directions. 

double thunderbolt. 

gesture of reasoning or argument. This gesture is represented 
with the right hand bent, all fingers erect except either the index 
or the ring finger that touches the thumb so as to resemble a 
ring. The hand is extended forward with the palm upward. 
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vydakhyana-mudrd 
Yaksa 

Yaksini 

yantra 
yoga-mudra 
Yogini 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


same as dharmacakra-mudrda. 

a class of semi-divine beings. 

Demi-goddess. 

mystic diagram. 

same as dhydana-mudrda. 

The female sakti in the sexo-yogic practices of SahajayAana. 
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